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I strongly ^eel that, at this critical period in the 
life of the Indian Nation, the message delivered by 
the late “ Deshabandhu " Chitta Ranjan Das 
would be of the greatest help to it in finding out 
which way Salvation lies. It is a matter of deep 
regret that the Great Leader's Complete Speeches— 
particularly those delivered at the Congress and the 
Provincial Conference—have not been published as 
yet, although it is more than a year since he was, 
to our misfortune, taken away from us. 

I have therefore collected these Speeches from 
various sources, though I must confess that many 
of them, as published in the newspapers and else¬ 
where, sometimes conveyed no sensible meaning, 
on account of the various mistakes that had been 
allowed to creep into them in printing. I have care¬ 
fully collated all the Speeches and taken great pains 
to eliminate these pranks perpetrated by the “ P. T>.” 

I am extremely grateful to Sreejukta Basanti 
Devi (Mrs. C. R. Das) for kindly giving me sole 
right to publish the English and Bengali Speeches of 
“ Deshabandhu," including the one intended as the 
Presidential Address for the Session of the Indian 
N&tional Congress held at Ahmedabad in 1921 (with 
Mahatma Gandhi's Introduction) , which, however, 
could not be delivered owing to his incarceration for 
defying the Criminal Law Amendment Act, which he 
characterised as “ a lawless law." 

I must also express my deep debt of gratitude 
to Srijut Sukumar Ranjan Das, M.A., Councillor, 
Calcutta Corporation and Assistant Secretary, Bengal 
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Provincial Congress Committee—who is a cousin to 
“ Deshabandhu ”—for kindly contributing an illu¬ 
minating—though brief—sketch of the life and work 
of “ Deshabandhu/’ and to him and to Srijut 
Girija Kumar Sanyal, M.A., B.L., Vakeel, 

Calcutta High Court, who is a devoted worker in 
the cause of the Country and the Gongress, for sup¬ 
plying me with a good deal of material which was 
not available elsewhere. 1 am also thankful to Srijut 
Jatindramohan Roy, B.A.—who perhaps ranks, in 
every respect, as the foremost now-a-days amongst the 
amateur and professional Proof Readers here, with a 
sound knowledge of English—for the great help I have 
received from him in the course of preparing the 
volume, as well as for contributing the “ Foreword ” 
and looking over the proof-sheets. 

My sincere thanks are also due to B. K. Sen, 
Esq., Superintendent, Karim Bux Bros. Press, for 
kindly taking upon himself the financial responsibility 
of this publication and seeing to the business side, 
and to the Proprietary and the Staff of the Printing 
House of Messrs. Karim Bux Bros, for finishing the 
book in only eight days—and that too as neatly and 
correctly as possible in such a short time. 

I will consider my labours amply repaid, and the 
publication justified, if this collection is successful in 
its object—by giving light, guidance and inspiration to 
the sons of Ind at the present juncture. 

A further volume, containing the remaining 
Speeches of “ Deshabandhu/’ will be published, if 
the reception given to this volume warrants it. 

.26, Nivedita Lane, Calcutta, 

The 25th December, 1926. 


Rajen Sen. 
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FOREWORD 

It is admitted on all hands that the late Mr. 
C. R. Das— Deshabandhu Chitta Ranjan, 
as he is popularly known—was a really great man— 
nay, one of the greatest that India has seen in 
recent times—great in his luxury and extravagance, 
great in his charity and munificence, great in his 
erudition and culture, great in his legal acumen and 
juridical knowledge, great in his affection for friends 
and magnanimity towards enemies, and, above all, 
great in his love for his Motherland and in his 
sacrifice and renunciation at her call. 

“ Deshabandhu ” took an active part in 
politics only for eight years—no doubt, a brief 
period so far as mere efflux of time is concerned— 
but it was the most crucial and momentous period 
in the history of the world when, in the forceful 
and beautiful language of Mr. Lloyd George, 
it was rushing through the track of centuries in 
as many years. As a concomitant and aftermath 
of the Great War, there was a basic ** change in 
the angle of vision ” regarding every aspect of 
human activity, politics being no exception to it— 
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there was a struggle for liberty and freedom all 
over the world, and India also found herself 
involved in this great world-wide upheaval. 

Chitta Ranjan's was no mean contribu¬ 
tion in this struggle which, this time, left the beaten 
track of what is known as the “ Mendicant. Policy ” 
of mere “ Petitions and Representations " that had 
been resorted to for the last quarter of a century. 
The speeches which he delivered at the Indian 
National Congress and the Bengal Provincial Con¬ 
ference and at other places—at once sane, powerful, 
perspicacious, and full of love and fervour for his 
Motherland—are a lucid exposition of the country’s 
cause and the country's demands. An intelligent 
perusal of these speeches is bound to be both profit¬ 
able and inspiring to any student who is devoted 
to the Motherland, and will also be found interest¬ 
ing— not only to Indians alone , but also to non- 
Indians who wish to have a clear understanding 
of India's grievances —as showing the gradual 
evolution of the political ideals of DESHABANDHU, 
in response to the growing needs of the hour. 

It is rather strange—^and regrettable too—that 
a Complete Collection of such soul-inspiring 
Speeches in a handy form was not available hitherto 
—which was no doubt a stigma on the fair name 
of Bengal. Anyone who wished to read them. 
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and seek light and guidance from them, had to wade 
through a huge mass of papers—and even then he 
might not get at the thing he wanted, owing to the 
fact that some of the Speeches were not printed in 
the papers, or that some of the papers were not 
at present available anywhere. 

It is a matter of sincere pleasure, therefore, 
that Srijut Rajen Sen, B.A., is publishing a 
Complete Collection of the Congress and 
Conference Speeches of “ Deshabandhu ” 
CHITTA Ranjan, so that it will now be possible 
for anybody desiring to get them in a single handy 
volume, to do so without any difficulty. All who 
love the Motherland will, no doubt, be grateful to 
Srijut Rajen Sen for his enterprise. It may not 
be out of place to mention here that the gentleman 
is he who, as the great Centre Half-Back of the 
Mohan Bagan Football CLur —perhaps the 
cleverest, pluckiest and, withal, cleanest Centre-Half 
—won laurels in the Football world here in 1911 
and subsequent years. 

The Presidential Addresses delivered at the 
Bengal Provincial Conference at Bhowanipur and 
Faridpur (the first and the last in this volume) and 
that at the Indian National Congress at Gaya are 
not only soul-inspiring but are full of keen and 
extraordinary foresight and perspicacity, and are cal¬ 
culated to give a clear lead to the country at this 
B 
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juncture when it is at the parting of the ways and 
knows not which way to turn. It will be found 
that, in these utterances, the Great Leader proved 
himself a Seer and a Prophet, and that he can even 
now give a clear lead to the country—although he 
is no longer in the land of the living. 

3-A, Hari Bose Lane, 

Calcutta, 

December 24 , 1926 . J. Roy. 



“ DESH ABANDHU ” 
CHITTA RANJAN DAS 

A BRIEF SURVEY OF HIS UFE ADD WORK 

By Sukumar Ranjan Das, M.A., 

Councillor, Corporation of Calcutta; 

Member, All-India Congress Committee; 

Assistant Secretary, Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee. 

Chitta Ranjan Das, endearingly called “ Desha- 
bandhu Das/' came of a well-known Vaidya family 
pf the village of Telirbag in Bikrampur in the District 
of Dacca. Bikrampur was once the pride of Eastern 
Bengal, and the cynosure of the whole of Hindusthan. 
In its palmy days of yore, famous for its merchandise, 
it carried on trade with Ceylon, Sumatra, Java, and 
Arabia. In this land of learning and culture was 
horn the great Brahmin prince Silabhadra, the teacher 
of the Chinese traveller Hiant-Chuang; it was the 
birth-place of Dipankar Srijnan, the great teacher of 
atheism; and here was bom Birabhadra, the highest 
prelate of the Buddhist Temple at Nalanda. Even 
many of the talented men of the present age—the 
foremost amongst whom now is the great savant 
Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose, Kt., F.R.S.—hail from 
Bikrampur. 
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The family of Chitta Ranjan is exceptionally 
brilliant. His father, Bhuban Mohan Das, an ardent 
Brahma by adoption, a man of wide intellectual sym¬ 
pathies and considerable journalistic activities as editor 
of the Brahma Public Opinion, and, subsequently, of 
the Bengal Public Opinion, was by profession a solicitor 
of no mean standing, practising in the Calcutta High 
Court. Though commanding quite a handsome prac¬ 
tice, he could not keep himself within his means. 
His generous disposition, added to his habits of 
extravagance—traits which seem to be almost inherent 
in the family and which Bhuban Mohan bequeathed 
to his son in so large a measure—proved his undoing. 
Towards the close of his professional career, he became 
an adjudicated bankrupt. 

Chitta Ranjan Das was bom on the 5th November, 
1870, in the City of Calcutta, of which he rose to be 
the first Mayor in 1924. He was the second child 
and the ehlest son of his father—his only surviving 
brother being Mr. Justice P. R. Das of the Patna 
High Court. After having received his early educa¬ 
tion at the London Missionary Society’s School at 
Bhowanipur, whence he passed his Entrance Examina¬ 
tion, and later at the Presidency College, Calcutta, 
whence he took his B.A. Degree in 1890, he went to 
England to* sit for the I.C.S. examination and “ was 
the last man out ” in his year. This was more a coin¬ 
cidence than an accident. Chitta Ranjan had a bit of 
adverse history and the gates of those “ astral regions ” 
were considered by the authorities as too sacred. His 
political activities, while in England—consisting of 
electioneering speeches on behalf of Dadabhai 
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Naoroji, the “ G. O. M." of India, who was then 
trying to enter the British Parliament, and an address 
at a meeting under the presidency of Mr. Gladstone to 
protest against some grossly offensive anti-Indian re¬ 
marks of one Mr. John Maclean, M.P., which cost 
the latter his place in Parliament—were mainly 
responsible for his non-admission into the “ heaven- 
bom service." Thereupon, Chitta Ranjan joined the 
Inner Temple and was called to the Bar in 1894. 
The same year he was enrolled as an Advocate of 
the Calcutta High Court. 

As is usually the case with a beginner, his career 
at the Bar was not at all a promising one. Besides, 
he had to start life with a thorn on his side. The taint 
of insolvency on his father's name, the wiping out of 
which he felt not only to be his filial duty but also a 
point of honour, made him impatient of waiting. So 
he shifted his practice to Mofussil Bars, and in a 
marvellously short time built up a decent practice and 
a sound reputation as a criminal lawyer. At this time 
Tiis financial circumstances, never too bright, became 
embarrassing, and he was heavily involved—partly in 
paying off his father's debts and partly on his own 
account. As a consequence, he too had to follow in 
the wake of his father by taking the shelter of the 
Insolvency Court. The debts had become time-barred 
when Chitta Ranjan, being in fairly easy circumstances, 
was able to discharge what was then only a moral 
obligation, and paid off his father's and his own debts 
to a pie. The effect was instantaneous: he at once 
rose to “ the plane of a moral hero." 
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The turning point in his profession came when, in 
1908, he was called upon to defend Srijut Arabinda 
Ghose in the famous Alipore Bomb Case. This task* 
trying as it was, brought him no financial relief, but 
on the contrary, financial embarrassment; but when, 
after a protracted hearing, the Court of Appeal acquit¬ 
ted Arabinda, the principal accused, it at once raised 
Chitta Ranjan to the rank of a legal luminary and 
paved the way for a roaring practice. Success now 
followed success, and many were the sensational cases 
with which he was later on associated in and out of 
Bengal—including the famous Munitions Board Case 
and the Dumraon Raj Adoption Case, from both of 
which he had later to withdraw, at some stage or 
other, at the call of the Non-Co-Operation Movement 
inaugurated by Mahatma Gandhi. With his success 
in the Dumraon Adoption Case in 1910 his position 
at the Bar was practically assured and he built up a 
large and lucrative practice, perhaps the largest and 
most lucrative ever enjoyed by any member of the 
Indian Bar. 

Long before Chitta Ranjan was able to take an 
active part in politics, his genius was revealing itself 
in literature. In 1895 he published a volume of lyrics,. 
** Malancha,” which introduced a new element of free¬ 
dom and realism into the modem literature of Bengal. 
Some poems of “ Malancha ” support atheism, and this 
made Chitta Ranjan unpopular in the Brahma Samaj. 
Many Brahmas, headed by the late Pandit Sivanath 
Sastri, did not even attend the marriage ceremony of 
N^hitta Ranjan, which took place in 1897 shortly after 
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the publication of “ Malancha.” After this he publish¬ 
ed four more volumes of lyrics—“ Mala/ 1 Antaryami,” 

" Kishore-Kishoree ” and “ Sagar-Sangit.” The first 
three volumes contain poems inspired by the Vaishnava 
Cult which is the special heritage of Bengal. But 
the most popular of Chitta Ranjan’s lyrical volumes is 
his “ Sagar-Sangit.” In this work the poet has woven 
in lyrics the high sentiments which stole into his heart 
as they came dancing on the waves of the sea. Chitta 
Ranjan’s lyrical talent is sufficiently revealed in these 
four volumes. Some of the poems are in matter and 
form gems of perfect beauty—the charm is much en¬ 
hanced by the pathos with which the poet describes his 
yearning for God whom he seeks with the enthusiasm 
of a lover. They are as much an unmistakable proof 
of his profound poetic and literary gifts as the illus¬ 
tration of his peculiar religious temperament and 
conceptions. In order to spread the Vaishnava cul¬ 
ture and to give a healthy tone to modem Bengali 
literature, Chitta Ranj an started a new Bengali month¬ 
ly, the Narayana, which secured for its contributors 
some of the highest litterateurs of Bengal. In recog¬ 
nition of his literary services, the Literary Conference 
of Bengal, which had its Annual Session at Bankipore 
in 1915, elected him President of the Literary Section, 
where he read a paper on the lyrics of Bengal. Next 
year he was elected Chairman of the Reception Com¬ 
mittee of the Literary Conference in its Annual 
Session at Dacca. Since then Chitta Ran jan wrote 
several Kirtan songs after the style of the Vaishnava 
poets—some of which are now published. Those who 
have seen them are of opinion that they are superb 
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in their conception and unique in literary grandeur 
and sweet melody. 

Chitta Ranjan's interest in politics had manifested 
itself early in his career, of which he gave such eloquent 
evidence when preparing for the Indian Gvil Service* 
During the Anti-Partition Agitation he was ultimately 
associated with the new National Movement and its 
two organs —New India and Bande Mataram. He 
had however no active connection with politics for a* 
number of years until in April 1917 he was called upon 
to preside over the Session of the Bengal Provincial 
Conference at Bhowanipur. His Presidential Ad¬ 
dress, which was in Bengali, was a memorable utter¬ 
ance, instinct with lofty idealism and patriotic fervour. 
Patriotism was with him a consuming passion, and 
love of country a sacred part of his religion. “ With 
me/' he once said at a meeting at Mymensingh, “ work 
for my country is not an imitation of European poli¬ 
tics. It is part of my religion. It is part and parcel 
of all the idealism of my life. I find in the conception 
of my country the expression also of Divinity. The 
service of country and nationality is service of huma¬ 
nity. Service of humanity is worship of God." 

He had a deep veneration for the ancient culture 
of India and the lofty spirituality of Hinduism, and 
was never tired of repeating: “ We are the inheritors 
of a great culture, we are the stewards of a spirituality 
which must be presented to the world. India was 
never conquered, and, God willing, it will never be 
conquered for all times to come. India will impress 
whole world. The work has commenced to-day and 
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it will go on increasing till the world will listen to the 
message of India.” 

The actual advent of Chitta Ranjan into the polit¬ 
ical arena was immediately inspired by the Announce¬ 
ment made by Mr. Montagu in the British House of 
Commons on the 20th August, 1917. The Announce¬ 
ment, which was later on more honoured in the breach 
than in the observance, was memorable in the sense 
that it was the first time that the British Government 
officially defined Swaraj as the political goal of India. 
It was at this time that he played a great part in con¬ 
nection with the controversy over the question of the 
election of Mrs. Besant as President of the Calcutta 
Session of the Indian National Congress. Shortly be¬ 
fore the Congress met in Calcutta, he went on a lec¬ 
turing tour in Eastern Bengal when, in every place 
he visited, he addressed immense gatherings on his 
ideas of Self-Government. When the Congress met 
in Wellington Square, Calcutta, he delivered an im¬ 
passioned speech on India’s right to build up her own 
Constitution in a way which suited her genius. This 
has been the key-note of almost all his political utter¬ 
ances. 

Both at the Special Session of the Congress at 
Bombay in 1918 and at the Annual Session at Delhi 
in December of the same year, Chitta Ranjan led those 
who considered the Scheme of Indian Reforms, as 
announced by Lord Chelmsford and Mr. Montagu, 
to be wholly inadequate, unsatisfactory and disappoint¬ 
ing, and was completely successful in putting forth 
the demand for Provincial Autonomy, against the 
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opposition of an influential body of opinion led by 
Mrs. Besant herself. 

i 

In the autumn of 1919 Chitta Ranjan went to the 
Punjab in connection with the enquiry set on foot by 
the Congress into the causes of the Punjab disturbances 
and the administration of martial law that had fol¬ 
lowed them. For more than three months he remained 
in the Punjab at great personal sacrifice and devoted 
himself to the work of the Congress Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee with a zeal and thoroughness that won him 
the love and admiration of the people. In December 
1919 when the Congress met at Amritsar he opposed 
co-operation with the Government in the working of 
the Reforms ushered in by the Government of India 
Act. In that connection he said: “ I care not whether 
you have Parliamentary Councils or Legislative Coun¬ 
cils divided into so many compartments, whether you 
have an Upper House and a Lower House in order to 
govern the country, I want India to say in one voice 
that we will govern ourselves. That is the right we 
have, no Government can deprive us of that right. 
The moment you discover that, you will get Swaraj.” 
A compromise was however arrived at, by which the 
Congress, while declaring the Reforms Act to be in¬ 
adequate, unsatisfactory and disappointing, proposed to- 
so work the Reforms as to bring about full Respon¬ 
sible Government at the earliest possible date. 

v 

The Indian National Congress met at a Special 
Session at Calcutta in September 1920 to consider die 
• situation arising out of the report of the Hunter Com¬ 
mittee on the Punjab affairs and the dismemberment of 
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Turkey by the Treaty of Sevres with a view to attain¬ 
ing Swaraj and to securing the redress of the Punjab 
wrongs and the Khilafat grievances. Mahatma 
Gandhi presented a five-old programme of Non-Co- 
Operation with the Government; Chitta Ranj an sought 
to have some of the items changed, but the Congress 
adopted the programme in its entirety. Three months 
later, at Nagpur, he accepted Mahatma's lead and re¬ 
turned to Calcutta to give up his princely practice at 
the Bar and to renounce all the comforts and luxuries 
that wealth could give and to which he had been 
accustomed all his life. The whole country was moved 
t.Q its deepest at this supreme act of self-sacrifice and 
self-denial. It captivated the hearts of his country¬ 
men as no other act of his had done before. Hence¬ 
forth he was their sole leader—“ Deshabandhu,” the 
friend of the country. He threw himself heart and 

i. 

soul into the Non-Co-Operation Movement and car¬ 
ried its message far and wide. 

The year 1921 was an eventful year for Desha¬ 
bandhu Das. At his call the students deserted their 
schools and colleges by thousands, well-known mem¬ 
bers of the legal profession in Calcutta and in the 
mofossil suspended their practice, National Schools 
sprang up everywhere and he marched on from triumph 
to triumph. The exodus of the coolies from the tea 
gardens of Assam and the strike of the Assam Bengal 
Railway employees engaged his attention for the great¬ 
er part of the early months of 1921. In 'the mean¬ 
time the volunteer organisations in connection with the 
Congress, which had taken a leading part in organis¬ 
ing the boycott of the visit of the Prince of Wales in 
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November, were declared illegal by the Local Govern¬ 
ment. Deshabandhu, in reply, declared that the order 
of the Government itself was unlawful and put forth 
all his efforts and the entire resources of the Congress 
in organising bands of volunteers to court arrest by 
defying this arbitrary declaration of the Government. 
Chira Ranjan Das, the only son of Deshabandhu 
Das, was arrested along with the first batch and 
sentenced to six months' imprisonment. Siecjukta 
Basanti Devi (Mrs. C. R. Das) and Sreejukta 
Urmila Devi (sister of Mr. C. R. Das) were also 
arrested on the plea that, under cover of selling Khad- 
dar, they were obstructing the highway for effecting 
a Hartal. Other arrests followed in the train, and 
Deshabandhu Das himself was arrested on a charge 
under Section 17-B of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act on the 11th December, 1921 and was sentenced 
to six months’ imprisonment. Jn the meantime he 
had been elected President of the next Session of the 
Indian National Congress at Ahmedabad. On the eve 
of his arrest he delivered the following message to 
the volunteers: “ My first word and my last word 

to you is' never to forsake the ideal of Non-Violent 
Non-Co-Operation. Let us not forget that we the 
Non-Co-Operators claim to hold the country. Let 
us realize that to the extent to which we do not suc¬ 
ceed in so controlling the masses—be they hooligans 
or not-—to that extent Non-Co-Operation has failed. 
SessiOfcesponsibilities are ours—if we fail to exercise 
srtuatioi over the masses, how can we claim to have 
mittee on” 
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On his release from jail in August 1922, he was 
unanimously elected President of the Congress at Gaya, 
There he definitely announced his faith in “ Non-Co- 
Operation from within the Councils,” and although he 
was unable to carry the Congress with him, he formed 
a new organisation, formerly known as the Congress- 
Swaraj-Khilafat Party and later as the Swaraj Party. 
At the Special Session of the Congress at Delhi his 
programme of Council-Entry was accepted which was 
confirmed at the Cocanada Session of the Congress 
in December, 1923, under the Presidency of Moulana 
Mohammad Ali. 

Deshabandhu Das formed the great Swaraj Party 
out of nothing—and it swept Bengal at the General 
Election of 1923. He declined to accept the offer of 
Lord Lytton to undertake the responsibility of the 
Transferred Departments, and though he was the 
leader of a minority in Council he smashed all the 
machinations of official resourcefulness and semi-offi¬ 
cial intriguing. Under his lead the Bengal Council 
definitely refused to vote the salaries of the Ministers 
and to give its sanction to the Bengal Ordinance. He 
killed Diarchv in Bengal and shook the Bureaucracy 
from Calcutta to Whitehall to its very foundations. 

Early in 1924, when the new Calcutta Municipal 
Act came into operation, the first election under it was 
contested on behalf of the Congress under the direc¬ 
tion of Deshabandhu Das. The election campaign, 
which resulted in the complete victory of the Congress 
candidates, was a personal triumph of Deshabandhu 
Das. The new Corporation elected him the first 
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Mayor of Calcutta, and in the inaugural address he 
delivered on the occasion (April 16, 1924) he sketch¬ 
ed out a programme of work which met with the ap¬ 
proval of all sections of the citizens of Calcutta. He 
was re-elected Mayor for the second time in April, 
1925. It can be affirmed without fear of contradic¬ 
tion that Deshabandhu Das proved himself an ideal 
Mayor in every respect. 

The Government of Lord Lytton tried to strike 
at the root of the Swaraj Party from within by arrest¬ 
ing some of the choicest of his workers. There was an 
all-India protest and the Bengal Council threw up the 
Governtment Bill by a large majority. The Governor 
certified it and the Ordinance received the Royal 
Assent, in defiance of the united opposition of the 
people. 

In the meanwhile Deshabandhu Das promulgated 
the Hindu-Muslim Pact, which raised a fierce contro¬ 
versy, but dispassionate minds will concede that it was 
inspired by the highest statesmanship and patriotism. 
He was a friend and advocate of the rights of the 
minorities, and an apostle of Hindu-Muslim Unity, 
and therefore he could not but be the champion of 
the Hindu-Muslim Pact. 

In June 1925 Deshabandhu was unanimously elect¬ 
ed President of the Faridpur Session of the Bengal 
Provincial Conference. In his Presidential Address he 
laid down his political views in clear and unmistakable 
terms. He discussed, in the clearest possible lan¬ 
guage, his conception as to (1) the ideal that we 
should fight for, and (2) the method that we should 
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adopt effectively for its realisation. It was the best 
proof that he was not out merely to destroy but also 
to help in the reconstruction. The first part of the 
programme he had fulfilled—he had convinced the 
world that the Reforms were not in reality a redemp¬ 
tion of the British promises, made during the War, 
to satisfy Indian aspiration; and that there was deep 
discontent. To give effect to the second part, or to 
test if the time was yet for it, he made his mighty 
“ gesture.” The gesture was not to co-operate, but 
to negotiate for co-operation on honourable terms. 
It is a great tragedy that he did not live to give practi¬ 
cal interpretation to his Faridpur Message and to carry 
out ail its implication with his own hand. 

Deshabandhu Das had been in an indifferent state 
of health for more than six months, and the heavy 
burden of Council and Corporation work told greatly 
on his health. He went to Patna, where the change 
did him some good; but as no permanent improvement 
was noticeable, he went to Darjeeling to recoup his 
health, and death overtook him there. On the I6th 
June, 1925, at 5 P.M., after a brief illness, passed 
away, at a most critical juncture in the fortunes of 
the nation, Bengal's beloved idol Deshabandhu 
Chitta Ranjan Das. 
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(English Version of the Presidential Address 
delivered at the Bengal Provincial Con¬ 
ference held in Calcutta in April, 1917.) 

To-day in this Great Assembly of 
Bengalees I have come to speak of Bengal. 
You have commanded me to do so, and I 
hasten to answer your command. In this 
Hall of Union I shall not waste your time 
by spinning words at long length about my 
fitness or unfitness., But I have loved this 
land of mine with all my heart from child¬ 
hood ; in manhood, through all my manifold 
weakness, unfitness and poverty of soul, I 
have striven to keep alive its sacred image 
in my heart; and to-day, on the threshold of 
age, that image has become truer and clearer 
than ever. And though I can boast of no 
claim to leadership, as based on title, the 
claim that springs from deep and passionate 
love, that claim is mine. Love, like a lighted 
lamp, will lead me on my way; and your 
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combined fitness transmitted to me will 
make up for my deficiencies. 

Such is the hope with which I stand 
before you to-day in order to speak of 
Bengal. I shall lay before you some of those 
things which have been simmering in my 
mind for a long time—things which I have 
realized more and more fully, through all, 
the endeavours and experiences of life— 
things which I have definitely and decisively 
accepted as true. It may be that my words 
will not be acceptable to our rulers; it may 
be also that there are many among you who 
will not agree with my views. But there 
can be no shame or fear in speaking the 
truth. And the saying that cautions us 
against uttering unpleasant truths does not 
require that we must suppress things which 
we know to be true and which we feel it our 
duty to speak about. Perhaps I have 
nothing, of that pettifogging intellect which 
thinks it the height of wisdom to conceal 
iacts that are patent before the eye; nor can 
I say that I regret the absence of this quality. 
And hence I shall lay before you, without 
hesitation and shrinking, what I feel to be 
true—whether it is welcome or not. 
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Some people might say: “This Con¬ 
ference is for political discussion; what has 
talk about Bengal to do with it?” Such a 
question would be symptomatic of our 
disease. To look upon life not as a com¬ 
prehensive whole, but as divided among 
many compartments, was no part of our 
national culture and civilisation. We have 
borrowed this method from Europe, and we 
have not understood what we have borrow¬ 
ed ; and hence the failure of so much of our 
effort and endeavour. The thing that we 
are accustomed to describe as Politics—has 
it no organic or intimate connection with 
the whole of Bengal or the whole of the 
Bengalee people? Will anyone tell me that 
this portion of our national life is the sub¬ 
ject of Politics, that another portion is the 
subject of Economics, while a third portion 
is the subject of Sociology? Must we divide 
life bit by bit like this? Must we raise in¬ 
superable barriers between these imaginary 
compartments of ours? And must our 
political work be confined to an imaginary 
compartment which we have thus enclosed 
with imaginary walls? Rather, must we 
not view our political discussions from the 
standpoint of the whole of our countrymen? 
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And how shall we find truth unless we view 
life thus comprehensively and as a whole? 

The thing will be clear if we look into 
it a little more deeply. What is Politics? 
What is the object of this science? There 
is no distinctive name for it in our culture; 
our ancestors did not feel it necessary to 
give a separate name to it. But it may be/ 
said that the object of what is called 
4 Politics * in Europe is to ascertain the pre¬ 
cise relation that must subsist between 
Sovereign and subject and to discover and 
unfold the universal principle that underlies 
this relation. Considered from this point of 
view, the object of political discussion in 
Bengal would be to examine the relation 
that actually subsists between the rulers and 
the ruled and to decide as to what such re¬ 
lation ought to be. In other words, the 
object of Political Science is to ascertain as 
to how much of political power should rest 
with the rulers and how much with the 
ruled, in order that the affairs of the country 
may be conducted in peace and harmony. 

But, after all, what is the ultimate ob¬ 
ject and significance of this political thought 
and endeavour? If we seek to express it 
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in one word, we shall have to say—what has 
been said so often—that the object of our 
politics will be to build up the Bengalees 
into a nation of men. I would not admit 
for one moment that the Bengalees are want¬ 
ing in manhood—nay, rather I feel an in¬ 
expressible pride in describing myself as a 
Bengalee. I know that the Bengalee has a 
Culture and Philosophy of his own, that he 
has a Law, History, Philosophy and Litera¬ 
ture of his own. And so I can declare with 
confidence that he knows not my Bengal 
who describes the Bengalee as wanting in 
manhood. 

But we may take it for granted that the 
Bengalees have many faults which require 
to be corrected; and in that sense we may 
concede for argument that the Bengalee is 
deficient in 'manhood. To correct this de¬ 
ficiency, to complete the manhood of Bengal 
must be the aim and endeavour of our politi¬ 
cal efforts; and it is therefore that we must 
discuss ijhe precise relation between Sove¬ 
reign ap/d subject in this country. But in 
order tO( do this adequately, we shall have to 
ascertain precisely what our present condi¬ 
tion is/ and in order to ascertain this, We 
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shall have to take first into consideration the 
material circumstances of our people. This 
again will require that we shall have to 
enquire into the condition of our peasantry 
—whether agricultural wealth is increasing 
or decreasing, and whether agriculture is 
flourishing or otherwise. This in its turn will 
lead us to a further enquiry still, viz., as, 
to why our people are leaving their villages 
in increasing numbers and are coming to 
settle within towns. Is it because the 
villages are insanitary, or is there any other 
reason for that? Thus we find that an 
adequate discussion of Politics will involve 
a consideration of the agricultural question 
as well as the question of village sanitation. 

At the same time we shall,have to con¬ 
sider whether we can improve our material 
condition even by bringing unde.** tillage all 
the available cultivable land of the country. 
If we cannot, then we shall have tf> consider 
the question of industry and trade as well. 

i 

To understand these questiohg aright, 
we shall have to consider what our^ agricul¬ 
tural and commercial methods were in the 
past and how we used to maintain the health 
of our villages. 1 
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And not this merely. We shall have to 
consider also the question of education and 
culture. How we trained ourselves in the 
past, how we used to diffuse education in 
the past and what the methods of present- 
day education must be—these should be dis¬ 
cussed along with political questions. 

We shall have to consider further how 
our agriculture, our trade, our education 
were all connected in the past with our 
social system; and in the light of this know¬ 
ledge, we must consider what their present 
relation to society must be. Unless this re¬ 
lation is precisely ascertained, how can we 
answer as to how much of political power 
should be with the Sovereign and how much 
with the subject? 

And not even this alone. We must 
consider also the precise relation in which 
all our thoughts, endeavours and activities 
stood and still stand with reference to the 
question of religion; for I believe that we 
shall misread and mis-know all things, un¬ 
less we keep this point steadily in view. If 
we disregard this aspect of things, all our 
problems will become unnecessarily hard and 
complex, and no solution will ever be pos¬ 
sible for them. 
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We have many dangers and difficulties in 
the path; but our chiefest danger is this that 
we have become largely and unnecessarily 
Anglicised in our education, culture aiid 
social practices. The mere mention of 
‘ Politics 9 conjures up before our eyes the 
vision of English political institutions; and 
we feel tempted to fall down before and wor¬ 
ship the precise form which Politics has 
assumed under the peculiar conditions of 
English History. We would gladly trans¬ 
plant the English article altogether to pur 
native soil, and we never consider whether 
it will find that soil congenial for its grqwth 
or not. We repeat ad museum the political 
maxims of Burke; we imbibe the words of 
Gladstone and think perchance that they 
represent the acme of political wisdom; or 
we make choice quotations from Seely’s 
“Expansion of England” and Sidgwick’s 
treatises on Politics. There is no end to our 
talk about schools and systems of politics; 
we learn by rote all the polished phrases that 
we can pick up from the texts and scriptures 
of European Politics; and fancying ourselves 
invincible in our panoply of learned phrases, 
we challenge the Government to enter into 
a war of words with us. We fancy that we 
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shall triumph by talk and discussion; and so 
we burden all our endeavours with a load of 
unnecessary words and formulas. Only we 
neglect the one thing essential. We never 
look to our country, never think of Bengal 
or the Bengalees, of our past national his¬ 
tory, or our present material condition. 
Hence our political agitation is unreal and 
unsubstantial—divorced from all intimate 
touch with the soul of our people. 

Perhaps you will not admit the truth 
of what I say; but the thing will not be the 
less true on that account. We may shut 
our eyes to facts; but facts have a knack of 
finding us, out all the same. We boast of 
being educated: but how many are we? 
What room do we occupy in the country? 
What is our relation to the vast masses of 
our countrymen? Do they think our 
thoughts or speak our speech? I am bound 
to confess that our countrymen have little 
faith in us- And what is the reason of this 
unfaith? Down in the depths of our soul, 
we, the educated people, have become Ang% 
■cised: we read in English, think in English 
and even our speech is translated from 
English. Our borrowed Anglicism repels 
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our unsophisticated countrymen: they pre¬ 
fer the genuine article to the shoddy imita¬ 
tion. Besides, we seem to look upon them 
with contempt. Do we invite them to our 
Assemblies and our Conferences? Perhaps 
we do, when we want their signatures to 
some petition to be submitted before the 
Government; but do we associate with them 
heartily in any of our endeavours? Do we 
co-operate with them in deed and truth? Is. 
the peasant a member in any of our Com¬ 
mittees or Conferences? Do we consult his 
voice in arriving at any of our decisions? 
Let us then in all humility confess the truth 
and admit our gross and serious short¬ 
comings in this matter. No truth, no right, 
can be based upon a falsehood; and hence 
I have said that our political agitation is a 
lifeless and soulless farce—a thing without 
reality and truth. No doubt we shall have 
to build it up into truth: but to do that we 
shall have to base it upon the life of Bengal; 
and hence it is that I propose in this Great 
Assembly to speak about my land, my home,, 
the Banga-Bhumi of ours. 

But there is no cause for despair in the 
danger of which I have spoken. Our pre¬ 
sent condition may be abnormal; but it has 
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been brought about by the operation of in¬ 
evitable world-forces. Let us think for a 
moment of the fatal and universal weakness 
which had beset our people when the English 
first came to this land. Our Religion of 
Power—the Gospel of “ Sakti ”—had become 
a mockery of its former self; it had lost its 
soul of beneficence in the repetition of empty 
formulas and the observance of meaningless 
mummeries. Again, the Religion of Love 
with which Mahaprabhu had conquered the 
country—a religion which, like some mighty 
current of glory and light, had swept with 
resistless force over the land and had borne 
strength and life whithersoever it went— 
that religion too had become reduced to a 
barren clashing of beads. As with Religion, 
so it had happened with Knowledge: and 
the traditions of Navadwip’s ancient glory 
and scholarship had become a mere name and 
memory. Thus, the Hindus of Bengal had 
lost strength and vigour alike in Religion, 
Science, and Life. And the Musalmans also 
had similarly declined since the days of Ali- 
vardi: their strength and manhood had been 
swept away in that passion for luxury 
which is a sure mark of weakness and deca¬ 
dence. 
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It was in this period of gloom and de¬ 
pression that the English tradesman came 
to India. He raised his empire in a world 
of ruins, and by rapid extension of power 
gave proof of his wonderful energy and 
vitality. To us it happened as it happens 
to all the weak. We accepted the English 
Government, and with that we accepted the* 
English race—their Culture, their Civilisa¬ 
tion, their Luxury and their Licence. And 
even as some benighted traveller, missing 
the easy and well-beaten track, may follow 
some far and circuitous route, so we, in the 
blindness of our misfortune, drifted away 
from the ancient landmarks of our soil—its 
History, its Culture, its Law and its Philo¬ 
sophy, and went in passionate pursuit of the 
Literature, Science and Philosophy of the 
English people. Perhaps this infatuation 
for things foreign has lessened in force; but 
we cannot claim that it has disappeared 
altogether. 

The trumpet of Science which Ram 
Mohan sounded at the threshold of national 
life—we heard it or we thought that we 
heard it; in any case, we began repeating 
its cant formulas. But we cared little for 
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that profound study of the Shastras in which 
Ram Mohan had immersed himself; we over¬ 
looked altogether the fact that Ram Mohan 
had sought to find the path of our salvation 
in the midst of our national culture and civi¬ 
lisation. Time passed; schools and colleges 
came to be founded, and our bent towards 
Western civilisation ..became more marked 
still. Then, after long years, Bankim came 
and set up the image of our Mother in the 
motherland. He set up the image, and in¬ 
spired it with life; and it was he who beheld 
and recognised the Mother first. He called 
unto the whole people and said: “Behold, 
this is our Mother; worship her and estab¬ 
lish her in your houses.” The song which 
he sang was of this Mother, “ well-watered, 
well-fruited, cool with the south breeze, 
green with the growing corn.” But we were 
deaf to the song that he sang, we were blind 
to the image that he saw; and hence Bankim 
lamented and said: “ I am crying alone in the 
wilderness.” 

Then came Sashadhar Tarkachuramani 

and the revival of Hinduism—a revival about 
the value of which there is considerable 
difference of opinion. There are some who 
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say that it has been fruitful of much good, 
and there are others who think that it was 
wholly evil. I consider it unnecessary to 
discuss this matter in detail. I believe that 
this agitation in many of its phases was al¬ 
together without substance; but even in this 
abortive endeavour I perceive a blind strive 
ing on the part of our people to regain some 
consciousness of their lost self—and this 
much was altogether a gain. 

More time passed. The trumpet of 
Swadeshism began to sound in 1903. The 
people of Bengal began once more to under¬ 
stand and realise themselves. Rabindra¬ 
nath sang: “ The soil of Bengal, the water of 
Bengal—make it true, O Lord.” And as if 
in response to the poet's song, the soil and 
water of Bengal began to justify themselves. 

There are many wise, grave and rever¬ 
ent seigniors among us who think—so I have 
heard—that the Swadeshi Agitation was a 
colossal blunder. Western education has 
given rise to a kind of soulless culture in our 
midst—a culture that is powerless for good 
but is ambitious of much. People who boast 
of this culture seek to measure all things by 
rule and scale; they are “ Pundits ” of Mathe- 
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nlaXics, and tney reduce au questions to the 
level of mathematical problems. But the 
flood of life defies Mathematics, it sweeps 
away scale and balance. The Swadeshi 
Movement came like a tempest; it rushed 
along impetuously like some mighty flood. 
When the soul awakes, it awakes without 
calculation; when man is born, he is born 
without calculation. Man comes into life 
because he must; and the soul rises to con¬ 
sciousness because it must. And the great 
flood of life which we designate as the Swa¬ 
deshi Movement—it submerged us, it swept 
us off our feet, but it revitalised our lives; it 
enabled us to come once more in contact with 
the living, vital soul of Bengal. Under its 
reviving influence we steeped ourselves once 
again in that stream of culture and civlisa- 
tion which has been flowing perennially 
through the heart of Bengal; we were en¬ 
abled once more to catch glimpses of the 
true continuity of our national history. 

The soul of Buddhism, of Saivism, of 
Saktaism, and of Vaishnavism—the Swa¬ 
deshi Movement helped us to understand 
it all; it reminded us of the spng of 
Chandidas and Vidyapati; it enabled 
us to appreciate" more fully the radiant 
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glory of Chaitanya’s great life. The 
strains of Jnan Das, Govinda Das, Lochan 
Das and the old “ Kaviwallas ” began once 
more to echo in our hearts; Ramprasad’s 
devotional music enraptured us again; we 
understood the significance of Ram Mohan’s 
deep discipline; we recognised the image 
which Bankim worshipped and about which ' 
he sang: “ Thou art culture, and thou art 
law; thou art heart, and thou art soul, and 
thou art the breath of life in the body. In 
the arms thou art strength; in the heart thou 
art devotion; and it is thy image, Mother, 
which we build in all our shrines.” Ban¬ 
kings song went through our ears and thrill¬ 
ed our hearts. We understood once again 
what it was that Ramkrishna sought and 
found; and we unterstood how it was that 
Keshab Chandra could leave the outer world 
of argument and enter the inner world of 
the heart. The speech of Vivekananda filled 
our souls. We understood that the Bengalee 
might be a Hindu or Musalman or Christian, 
but he continued to be a Bengalee all the 
same; that fie has a distinct type, a distinct 
character and a distinct law of his own. In 
thi£ world of men, the Bengalee has a place 
Of his own—a claim, a culture and a duty. 
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We understood that the Bengalee, if he 
means to realise himself, will have to be & 
true Bengalee. In the wonderful variety of 
God's infinite creation the Bengalee repre¬ 
sents a distinctive type, and Bengal is the 
image and embodiment of that type; nay 
more, it is the life and soul of that type* 
And with the dawn of this consciousness in 
our souls, the Mother, radiant in her glory, 
revealed her infinite, her universal beauty be¬ 
fore us. Our hearts were flooded with this 
beauty. We beheld that the Mother was 
one and yet many—distinctive and yet uni¬ 
versal. . Others may discuss and argue about 
this beauty; I am content to die in ecstasy 
over the wonder and charm of it. 

The Swadeshi Movement came without 
calculation and went without calculation; 

but the time for calculation has come now* 
The Mother has revealed her presence, and 
now we must proceed to her worship; and 
for this worship we shall have to reckon and 
calculate, to draw up lists and procure 
materials. A great flood-tide has swept 
over the soil of the land; but the soil will 
have to be tilled and made to bring forth 
its hidden grains of gold: only, be confident 
that the gold is bound to come. 
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So, the main problem for our considera¬ 
tion is this: How to develop fully and ade¬ 
quately the newly awakened national life of 
Bengal; what measures may be necessary 
for it; and how to utilise them fully. But 
a difficulty has arisen at the very outset. 
Some “ Pundits ” in Europe are said to have 
discovered that the nation-idea is entirely 
imaginary; that there is no distinct basis for 
distinct nationalities; that ethnically no race 
is pure, but has received admixture from 
other races as well; that, further, owing 
to close and constant inter-communion 
between different races, the culture which 
each has developed cannot be the ex¬ 
clusive property of any one race in 
particular; and that if this nation-idea 
is cherished and carried to its logical 
lengths, wars will be inevitable and the 
ultimate interests of Humanity will suffer. 
Stated thus, the thing reads like an old and 
venerable platitude; but it has got a new 
lease of life and has been proclaimed with 
some vigour since the outbreak of the pre¬ 
sent Waj\ As a necessary consequence, 
some of our own people have got hold of the 
idea and are seeking to pooh-pooh our 
nascent desire for national life on the 
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strength of this new-found theory of theirs* 
In Europe, this doctrine has been traversed 
more than once, and I am confident that 
there it will be duly discussed and shown up 
once again. But the borrowed heat of the 
sand is less bearable than the heat of the 
sun; and so it is far less possible to convince 
the mimic “ Pundits ” of our own country 
than it may be to convince the real 
■“ Pundits ” of Europe. Even Rabindra 
Nath, who had been the high-priest of 
the nation-idea at the inception of the 
Swadeshi Movement, is said to have 
laid considerable emphasis upon this 
new-old doctrine during his recent tour in 
America. The full report of his speech has 
not been published in any of our papers; but 
excerpts have appeared in the “ Modern Re¬ 
view,” and my opinion is based on these ex¬ 
cerpts. It is possible that the absence of a 
full report has led me to do him an injustice; 
but as President of this Conference, I cannot 
allow his published opinion to pass without 
’question and challenge. 

It seems to me, then, that the whole of 
this anti-nation idea is unsubstantial—based 
upon a vague and nebulous conception of uni¬ 
versal humanity. Each nation moat develop 
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its latent manhood as a nation, ere it ia poa- 
aihle to rouse within them the sense of true 
amity and brotherliness. You cannot create 
universal humanity out of vaccum; and if 
you abolish the sense of nationality, what 
will be the basis of your universal humanity? 
As the family cannot grow unless each indi¬ 
vidual within it grows at the same time; as 
society cannot grow unless each component 
family-group develops within it; and as the 
nation cannot grow unless each community 
embraced by it grows along with it: so 
Humanity at large cannot advance unless 
each different nation develops its distinctive 
type of character and civilization. What¬ 
ever may be the blood that flows within our 
veins, be it Aryan or non-Aryan—and like 
Satyakama of old, the Bengalee will 
never seek to conceal the truth—the 
Bengalee cannot forget that he is a 
Bengajee first and last, that he has 
grown up on the soil and atmosphere 
of Bengal, and that his daily intercourse is 
with the soil and atmosphere of this land. 
A true, permanent and fundamental relation 
underlies this physical intercourse; and the 
nationality of Bengal is founded upon this 
true, permanent and fundamental relation. 
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Even the commercial and cultural inter¬ 
course that we may have with other coun¬ 
tries will help to enrich and develop this dis¬ 
tinctive type of nationality; for it is the 
special virtue of nationality that it can give 
as well as receive. As for the inevitable con¬ 
flict between different nationalities, of which 
some people make so much, it is impossible 
to deny that the development of the nation- 
idea leads on to a certain amount of neces¬ 
sary clash and conflict. But, after all, must 
we abolish nationality because nations enter 
into war with one another? Following the 
same train of reasoning, will it be said that 
we must abolish individual existence because 

t 

individuals are perpetually quarrelling with 
one another? Such argument is foolish. 
Man will develop his humanity, will find out 
the path to harmony, in spite of all differ¬ 
ences and conflicts; and the same truth holds 
good in the case of nations as well. It is in 
and through the hundred wars and conflicts 
of to-day that the nations of the world will 
march on towards that temple of harmony 
and peace which Providence has fixed for 
them all. 

Each thing in this world has two facets 
to it; and so there are two facets also to the 
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clash and conflict that we meet with in our 
lives. It is the disharmony of these conflicts 
which arrests our attention, and the deeper 
harmony that lies beyond is unheard by us. 
Thus the War that is ravaging Europe at the 
present day seems altogether evil and 
terrible to outer view. But look deeper, and 
you will find that, like some noble sacrificial 
fire, this War will burn up all the spite, ma¬ 
lice and pettiness of Europe—all the poverty 
and greed that was born of its infinite power 
and insolence. It is the nature of all petti¬ 
ness and self-love that it destroys itself by 
its own excess; and true union is impossible 
without this devotion to the not-self. Many 
perhaps will think that Europe is hastening 
to her destruction through this cataclysmic 
War of to-day; but such is far from being my 
personal view. Did not India gain a fresh 
lease of life from the wars of Kurukshetra? 
Did it not bring about some union between 
the Aryans and the non-Aryans? And even 
so, Europe is stepping onward to a larger 
k harmony and peace, through the pain, misery 
and starvation of to-day; and when the fire 
of this War is quenched, you will find that 
Europe has outgrown that terrible pre-occu¬ 
pation with self which is the besetting fea- 
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ture of its energies at the present moment: 
I cannot deny that this War is the conse¬ 
quence of nationalism pushed to its excess; 
but the larger union among the peoples of 
Europe which is bound to come in conse¬ 
quence of this War—who will deny that this 
too will be the fruit of the same principle of 
nationalism? And if at some dim and dis¬ 
tant day, the Federation of Humanity is 
established in this world, that will be because 
the different nations of the earth will each 
have reached the full development of its dis¬ 
tinctive peculiarities; and it is my firm and 
deliberate belief that when things have 
reached that state, Kings and Kingdoms 
will be no more necessary for the good of the 
world than Nations and Nationalities. 

There are certain other points which re¬ 
quire to be discussed in connection with this 
claim to nationality. It is objected by some 
people that the idea of nationalism is wholly 
a foreign importation, a borrowed article 
merely; and as such, it is nothing for us to 
boast of. I shall try to point out that this 
criticism is based upon a radical misconcep¬ 
tion. The spirit of nationalism, as I haye said 
already, is founded upon that permanent and 
immutable relation which subsists between 
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a particular people and the land which 
they inhabit. It is possible that this relation 
was not always clearly and adequately real¬ 
ized by us; it is possible also that we should 
have been slow to realize it but for the sud¬ 
den and violent incursion of a foreign culture 
and civilization upon us. But the relation 
was there all the same—permanent, immut¬ 
able and eternal; and shall I insult our 
people by saying that the feeling was not 
there when only the consciousness of the 
feeling was absent? Just as the laws of 
gravitation existed even before the birth of 
Newton, so the nationality of the Bengalees 
existed even before the advent of the British 
people; only the shock of an alien civilization 
was needed to make us conscious of this 
spirit, and the shock was supplied from Eu¬ 
rope. Very similar is the process by which 
consciousness of self is obtained in the indivi¬ 
dual life. The physical things of the outer 
world give a shock to our senses and make 
us perceive; but that which we perceive as 
the result of this shock is our own self, not 
something out of us. And so the newly 
awakened national life, of which we have be¬ 
come conscious, is our very own, and not 
something out of us. The Swadeshi Move- 
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tnent made us perceive it in our heart of 
hearts; we had not to borrow it from beyond 
the seas. 

There is another point which requires 
consideration along with what I have said 
above. We say often that the advent of the 
British people was in accordance with a 
Divine dispensation; and this is what my 
friend Sir S. P. Sinha repeated in his Presi¬ 
dential Address at Bombay. We speak 
much also in the same connection about the 
union between the East and the West. 
These two points are at bottom one and 
the same, and they require to be considered 
together. 

Kipling has said: “The West is West 
and the East is East, and never the twain 
shall meet.” On the other hand, there are 
people, both here and in England, according 
to whom the union between East and West 
is inevitable, is bound to come. Sir Rabin¬ 
dranath has said in America that a universal 
brotherhood of mankind will replace the 
modern divisions among races and national¬ 
ities; and Sir S. P. Sinha spoke thus in 
Bombay: “ The East and West have met— 

not in vain. The Invisible Scribe, who has 
been writing the most marvellous history 
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that has ever been written, has not been idle. 
Those who have the discernment and inner 
vision to see will note that there is one goal, 
one path.” 

The more I think of these opposite poles 
of opinion, the more I believe that they are 
both true and both false. Let us consider 
what the import of this union between the 
East and the West may be; and for the pur¬ 
pose of argument let us take England as 
typical of the West and Bengal as typical of 
the East. If, by the union of Bengal and 
England, it is meant that Bengal will be a 
sort of mimic England and that we the 
Bengalees will be mimic Englishmen and 
Englishwomen—if it is meant that our edu¬ 
cation, agriculture and trade will be Angli¬ 
cised and that this country, instead of being 
a peaceful, domestic hermitage, will develop 
into some huge and gigantic factory—then 
I say that such union is absolutely impos¬ 
sible. There are some who will object: Why 
should it be impossible? There are many 
even in this town who mould their lives 
entirely upon English lines and who live, 
dress and dine like Europeans. Also, the 
trade and industry of Calcutta are cast en¬ 
tirely upon English models; and the fashion 
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of Calcutta easily and naturally becomes 
diffused over the rest of the province. How 
then can it be said that we shall not grow 
up altogether after a European pattern? 
My answer would be that it is easy to imitate 
a foreign thing but difficult to grow up into 
the genius of that foreign thing. Imitation 
is a mere matter of whim; it can be put on 
and put off at will; but growth is a question 
of organism, and you cannot grow into a 
different thing from what you are, unless 
the seed and germ of this different thing is 
already present in your own organism. 
Now, I can never bring myself to believe that 
the germ or organism of English civilization 
is implanted in the nature and constitution of 
Bengal; and hence I think that it is impos- 
sible that the Bengalee will ever grow into 
the genius and civilization of England. 
Considered from this point of view, it seems 
that Kipling is right, that the East will 
always be East, the West will always be 
West, and permanent union between the two 
must be for ever unattainable* 

Then, again, will it be said that union 
between the East and the West will mean 
that both will lose their individual peculiari¬ 
ties and that each will, by admixture with 
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the other, grow into a curious and hybrid 
product, different from its native and natural 
genius? Such an opinion is so utterly at 
variance with the reality of things that it 
does not deserve serious consideration. 

There are others again who put a curi¬ 
ous interpretation upon this union between 
the East and the West. They say that we 
shall adopt what is best in the West and that 
the West will adopt what is best in the 
East, and a curious amalgam—a composite 
nationality—will thus be the result. I do 
not precisely understand the bearing and 
significance of this kind of argument. The 

elements of good and evil do not exist 

* 

separately, either in us or in the character 
of the English. Rather, these elements are 
inextricably intertwined and rooted deep in 
the fundamentals of national character 
so that it is impossible to leave out 
the bad and accept the good alone. The 
character of a nation is not like a struc¬ 
ture of brick so that you can demolish a 
portion of it and rebuild it by materials 
taken from outside. It is impossible to re¬ 
form one nation on the model or pattern of 
another. If we want to reform our national 
character, we must do so with the help of the 
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forces which are latent in our own national 
individuality. The forces of European so¬ 
cial life will be powerless and unavailing for 
that. Just as no permanent union can be 
effected by gluing together two separate 
physical things, so no permanent union can 
be effected by importing special features 
from the life of a foreign nationality and 
seeking to graft them upon the genius and 
character of our own nation. In nations, as 
in individuals, we meet, not with the opera¬ 
tion of mechanical forces, but with the play 
of life; and life will never develop into any 
form the seed of which is not inherent in 
itself. 

Let us consider this question from 
another point of view. Suppose we can. 
extract what is good from the life of Eng¬ 
land, and suppose that we can graft it easily 
upon our own national life. What would be 
the result? The inevitable consequence will 
be that our national life will be a 
sort of repetition and echo of the 
national life of England; and in the 
economy of the world, is there any room 
for repetitions and echoes? I know that 
there are many who seek to graft the insti¬ 
tutions of European social life in our midst* 
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and who sincerely believe that such grafting 
will lead to an immensity of good. But we 
have nothing to fear from the endeavours of 
these people. I know that we the Bengalees 
have a distinctive national character of our 
own; that this distinctive national character 
has a law and force of its own; and I know 
further that this distinctive national type 
will always seek to assert itself and will 
utterly reject and cast out what is foreign to 
its nature and law. 

But though there will be no fusion be¬ 
tween the East and the West and no mecha¬ 
nical or eclectic union between them, yet I, 
together with many others, believe in the 
possibility of a deeper union between these 
two entities. Now, what will be the nature 
of this union? This question may be con¬ 
sidered from two points—the point of view 
of nationality and the point of view of 
government and administration. Consi¬ 
dered from the second standpoint, it may be 
said that the Bengalees and the English will 
both preserve the distinctive type of their 
national character; yet, in affairs of higher 
administration and government, there is 
hound to come about an ultimate union 
between the two. What the precise charac- 
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ter of the administrative union between Eng¬ 
land and India may be, it will be impossible 
to forecast at present. In his Presidential 
Address at the Bombay National Congress, 
Sir S. P. Sinha said: “ It seems to me that, 
having fixed our goal, it is hardly necessary 
to attempt to define in concrete terms the 
precise relationship that will exist between 
England and India when the goal is 
reached.” 

Such also is my opinion. Only, I should 
like to add that the relation that will be ulti¬ 
mately established between England and 
India will be such that it will not destroy the 
national individuality of either. If we con¬ 
sider the question now from the standpoint 
of nationality, the ground of permanent 
union between England and India will be at 
once apparent. I have said already that 
union between two nationalities becomes 
possible only when each has reached its full¬ 
est point of development. Hence, there wiU 
he permanent union between England and 
Bengal only when each hat developed the 
highest perfection that it open and possible 
unto it. True union does not lead to fusion 
or the complete merging of one in another; 
rather it leads to the complete development 
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of the distinctive type and character which 
is latent in each separate factor. Distinc¬ 
tiveness can never be abolished; nationality 
can never perish. Unfrm only brings into 
dear prominence die deeper harmony which 
underlies all outer differences between differ* 
ent nationalities. The universal brother* 
hood of man is possible only here; and only 
feom this point of view it can be said diet 
the East and the West have met—and not 
in vain. 

To sum up what I have said before: In 
order to advance the true welfare of our 
country, we shall have to look to our newly 
awakened national life; we shall have to 
look to the continuity of our national his¬ 
tory; we shall have to consider our actual 
present condition; and then we shall have to 
adopt such measures for the improvement 
of those conditions as may be consonant 
with our national life and the continuity of 
our national history. 

A REVIEW OF OUR PRESENT 

CONDITION. 

In taking a survey of our present con¬ 
dition, we have to think first of our Agricul¬ 
turists; and that reminds us at once of our 
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poverty. We all know that in the absence of 
trade and commerce, agriculture is the chief 
means of our subsistence; and we all know 
that in this world there is no nation so poor 
as the Bengalees; but perhaps we do not 
fully realise the real significance of this prob¬ 
lem of poverty. We have not been im¬ 
poverished all in a moment: we have been 
advancing steadily along the path of decay, 
and hence it is that we fail to realise the full 
gravity and acuteness of our material situa¬ 
tion. When foreigners first came to Bengal, 
they were struck with wonder at the abun¬ 
dance of precious metals in the country; but 
whence did we derive all this gold and 
silver? Seeing that we have no mines in our 
country, the conclusion is obvious that we 
derived our wealth from agriculture and 
commerce. 

From Government publications it ap¬ 
pears that, taking into consideration the 
total population of the province and the 
available amount of agricultural land, the 
proportion works out at 2 bighas of arable 
land per head. Now, it is impossible for a 
man to make his livelihood out of 2 bighas 
of land; and besides we have to take into 
account periods of drought a$d scarcity; and 
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we must remember also that our malaria* 
stricken peasants cannot labour all the year 
xound even upon their small pittance of 2 
highas of land. From Government publi¬ 
cations it further appears that the total food- 
production of the province amounts to 248 
millon maunds. The quantity of food ac¬ 
tually required for our consumption is not 
less than 320 millions of maunds. Thus, 
•even leaving aside the question of export, we 
find that there is a shortage of nearly 80 
million maunds of food in the country, Is 
not this an ample proof of the poverty of the 
people? 

Many of our officials talk about the 
hoarded wealth of the country. This 
hoarded wealth consists, according to them, 
partly of ornaments and partly of actual cash 
which the people bury beneath the soil. I 
cannot bring myself to believe that within 
the last 30 years our people have had any 
surplus coinage which they could afford to 
"bury; but even granting that a certain por¬ 
tion of money is buried, we may take it that 
the wealth thus buried under the earth has 
t>een reduced to the earth and that there is 
no possibility of extracting it again. As for 
ornaments, we must consider that the majo- 
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rity of our people use silver ornaments and 
not gold; and owing to the prevalence of 
gold currency in England, the value of silver 
is to be fixed with reference to a gold 
standard. Now the value of silver has 
appreciably decreased enormously, partly 
owing to natural causes and, in our country, 
partly owing to abnormal legislation. This 
also has been another cause of our poverty. 

If further proofs of our poverty are 
wanted, these also can be found from Gov¬ 
ernment publications. There is not one 
single village in Bengal where at least 75 
per cent, of the inhabitants are not indebted; 
and there are villages where this frightful 
indebtedness extends to the whole of the 
population. Thus, it appears, first, that, by 
tilling his land, the peasant does not earn 
enough to give him an adequate livelihood; 
and, secondly, that, out of the little that he 
earns, a portion finds its way into the hands 
of the “ mahajan.” It is impossible for men 
to develop true manhood unless they can 
live with a decent degree of comfort. I am 
not speaking of comfort from the European 
stand-point, and most certainly I am not 
speaking of luxury. But if you have not 
enough with which to keep the body in 
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health, the mind in peace and the heart free 
from anxiety, it is impossible to bring out 
the best that may be latent in you. 

We have a popular saying that poverty 
is the source of all corruption; and in re¬ 
viewing the conditions of our peasants, we 
find that poverty grinds them in two ways. 
In the first place, it makes them weak, feeble 
and spiritless, and in the second place, it has 
become a .frightful source of theft, robbery 
and dacoity. Thus, from whatever point of 
view we consider the matter, the removal of 
poverty seems to be one of our chief and 
foremost problems. 

Closely connected with this question of 
poverty is the question of village depopula¬ 
tion. The village is the centre of our civili¬ 
zation and culture; and hence the decay of 
village life is bound to cripple and enfeeble 
our body-politic. Now, the cause of this 
village depopulation is twofold. In the first 
place, there is the ravage of malaria, and in 
the second place, there is the temptation of 
/city life with its ease, luxury, and commer¬ 
cial and money-making facilities. Thus 
modern cities, like some huge anaconda, are 
swallowing up the ancient village centres of 
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our province; and one of our chief ddhljp 
will be to re-establish the health, prosperity 
and welfare of the villages. In order to do 
this, we shall have to improve the water 
supply of our villages, to remove jungles, to 
educate the common people in the laws of 
health and sanitation. Also in order that 
agriculture may flourish, we shall have to es¬ 
tablish banking institutions upon a small 
scale. Such in brief are some of the mea¬ 
sures which will have to be adopted in order 
that poverty and disease may be adequately 
grappled with. But who are to undertake 
these measures? Will it be the Government 
or ourselves? That is a question with which 
I shall deal afterwards. 

It will be clear, from what I have said 
already, that mere agriculture will not be 
sufficient for us; without industry and com¬ 
merce, our poverty will never be removed. 
We shall have to find out first how we stood 
in these respects formerly; and then we shall 
have to consider as to how best we can re¬ 
establish what we had in the past. 

We have no commerce; hence, future 
has left us, our happiness has forsaken US; 
what remains is the dream of former happi¬ 
ness and the langour and misery of insistent 
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pain. But this was not always so. Time 
was when we earned our own bread and 
wove our own clothes. Yards decorated 
with paint by housedames; the open and 
boundless sky; tree-shaded hamlets; bread 
earned with toil of body and brow—all this 
was ours. But to-day it is all a wide and 
universal desolation. Why is it that this 
misery and desolation has visited us? The 
fault is ours; but is all the fault ours? His¬ 
tory will never allow us to forget our own 
shortcoming; but this fault of the weak is 
multiplied a hundredfold by conflict and 
collision with the strong.' The history of 
one period of transition is wrapped in deep 
darkness—warm with tears and heavy with 
groans. It is best not to rake back into this 
fearful past, for the yield will be poison. 
Suffice it to say that in those days of old we 
not only fed ourselves, but gave food to half 
the world besides; not only clothed our¬ 
selves, but suppied garments to a continent. 
But this wealth of grain and garment dis¬ 
appeared with the advent of the English in 
the 18th century. You will ask: “Who 
made it disappear? What is the evidence of 
history?” My answer is: “ On such points, 
silence is best.” 
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As I look back on the dim darkness of 
this distant century, the past seems peopled 
with vague and phantom shapes of terror; 
and I repeat again that the fault was ours. 
We had lost our manhood; and losing man¬ 
hood, we had lost all claim, save the claim 
of life. Miserable as we were, our com¬ 
merce, our manufacture, our industry—we 
sacrified it all on the altar of the alien trades¬ 
man. The wheel and distaff broke in our 
household; we cut off our own hands and 
feet; we strangled fortune in her own cradle. 
Again I repeat, the fault was with us and 
with none else—with our weakness, our 
wantonness, our frivolity, our deep irrever¬ 
ence. 

We had corn in our granaries; our 
cattle gave us milk; our tanks supplied us 
with fish; and the eye was smoothed and 
refreshed by the limpid blue of the sky and 
the green foliage of the trees. All day long 
the peasant toiled in the fields; and at eve, 
returning to his lamp-lit home, he sang the 
song of his heart. For six months the 
peasant toiled in the field; and for the six 
remaining months of the year he worked at 
such hereditary industry or craft as was 
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most consonant with the natural genius of 
his bein^. 

To-day that peasant is gone—his very 
breed extinct; gone too is that * household 
with its ordered and peaceful economy of 
life. The granaries are empty of their 
golden wealth; the kine are dry and give no 
milk; and the fields, once so green, are dry 
and parched with thirst. The evening lamp 
is not lighted; the household gods are not 
worshipped; even the plough-cattle have to 
be sold, in order to give us some poor and 
meagre sustenance. The tanks have dried 
up; their water has become brackish and un¬ 
wholesome; and the peasant has lost his 
natural freshness and gaiety of tempera¬ 
ment. 

How has this fearful nakedness and de¬ 
solation come about? Whatever the evi¬ 
dence of history may be, considered deeply, 
the fault is our own. He who deliberately 
keeps himself weak, his weakness is his sin. 
We had made aliens of our own people; we 
had forgotten the ideals of our heart; and to 
make others responsible for our sins will not 
he penance sufficient for us. 

Wherein lay our mistake? It sprang 
front the clash and conflict of ideals. The 
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conflict of ideals between the East and the 
West—it is this which has been the cause of 
our present weakness and feebleness. We 
had not the strength to keep us alive; that 
weakness was our fault and that fault has 
not left us yet. Even now, when we are 
aware, when we have become conscious— 
even now, we are not staunch and loyal to 
our own ideal. The conflict of ideals still 
goes on in our midst and we are still content 
to follow the gods of others. The delusion 
which made us abandon our own ideal—that 
delusion hypnotizes us still and even now we 
do not realize that the ideal of England is 
best for England and not for us. Not indul¬ 
gence but sacrifice must be the rule of our 
conduct when we seek to build up life either 
in the nation or in the individual; and so, at 
this critical period of nation-building, we 
must root out and cast aside the European 
ideal of Indulgence and must cleave fast to 
•our native and ancient ideal of Sacrifice* 
Life must be made simple, wholesome, 
rational and, above aU, strong. The indivi¬ 
dualism of Europe was never the ideal of the 
East; and yet this false and meretricious 
ideal has crept insidiously in our ^aidst 
But in our heart of hearts, this one thing we 
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must remember for ever that this indus¬ 
trialism never was and never will be any part 
of our nature. We must accept only what 
is consonant with the genius of our being- 
and we must reject and utterly cast aside 
what is foreign to our soul. Let us consider 
once again what formerly we had—the 
permanent and perennial source of our 
strengh. The stately and majestic rivers of 
Bengal—which rushed impetuously towards 
the sea and the strength and might of which 
it is impossible to resist—still flow on¬ 
wards in all their ancient majesty and might 
of strength. The august Himalaya, ancient 
of days, still stands lifting up its brow to¬ 
wards heaven, and the forests that clothed 
his sides are still as green as ever. The 
great permanent features of earth over 
which the life and soul of Bengal is founded 
—they are still there, permanent, immutable, 
majestic. But though the land is there, its 

life has fled; the nation is there, but its soul 

* 

is dead. We talk about industries; we call' 
congresses and conferences; and we seek to* 
build up a borrowed Indian Nation. But do 
we think of our ravaged and depopulated 

we t^ink the hungry, half- 
X malaria-stricken skeletons who drag" 
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out the lingering chain of life in the dim and 
forgotten recesses of these dreary haunts of 
disease. Our ancestors—when they had 
money—used to dig tanks so that unborn 
generations might drink of the wholesome 
water and live; they planted peepul-trees by 
the road-side so that unborn generations of 
wayfarers might enjoy the restful shade and 
bless the nameless giver. They had eyes to 
see, breasts to feel and hearts to sympa¬ 
thise with their fellow-beings. But during 
the last 100 years of our borrowed and imi¬ 
tative existence, what tanks have we dug— 
what trees have we planted—what temples 
have we reared? We have lost our ancient 
joy and happiness in existence; we have lost 
the old solidarity and cohesion of our do¬ 
mestic and village life; we have lost our art, 
industry and agriculture. And yet, heedless 
of these real losses, we run in idle pursuit of 
the chimera of Industrialism and talk glibly 
about mills, factories, cheap labour, and 
what not. 

If we seek to establish Industrialism in 
our land, we shall be laying down with our 
own hands the road to our destruction. 
Mills and factories—like some gigantic 
monster—will crush out the little of life that 
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still feebly pulsates in our veins and we shall 
whirl round with their huge wheels and be 
like some dead and soulless machine our¬ 
selves; and the rich capitalist, operating 
from a distance, will suck us dry of what 
little of blood we still may have. They say 
that the tree is judged by its fruit; and so, let 
us judge Industrialism by the fruit that it 
has already borne in our midst. Consider the 
frightful condition of the villages bordering 
on Calcutta. We have mills, factories and 
chimneys on both banks of the Ganges; and 
what is the result? Soot, dust and all un¬ 
wholesomeness in the air; even the green 
tree tops blasted and withered with smoke; 
and the Ganges itself a sink and drain of 
nameless filth. But consider further the 
frightful moral degradation which Indus¬ 
trialism has brought in its train. The mills 
have brought money—not wealth—but they 
have brought also a terrible increase of 
drunkenness; and the revenue of toddy- 
shops has multiplied a hundredfold. Even 
in Europe a reaction has set in against the 
evils of unchecked Industrialism. It has 
been recognised that Industrialism reduces 
to a machine, crushes out the fine moral 
Abilities of nature, intensifies the crav- 
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ingsof the flesh by its pressure upon our 
physical organism and thus is the fruitful 
mother of many evils. Industrialism means 
wealth, and plenty of it. But all this tide of 
wealth rolls into the pocket of the capitalist; 
it makes him a millionaire, a multi-million¬ 
aire; but it leaves the labourer very much 
where he was. This enormous concentra¬ 
tion of wealth in the hands of the *few leads 
inevitably to tyranny; and then the poor 
fight against this tyranny with strikes and 
combines. Christian Europe, within the last 
200 years, has forsaken Christ and set up 
the mammon of Industrialism. Must we too 
faithfully copy their mistakes and tread the 
path of sorrow that they have trodden? 

Life is one and undivided. But it mani¬ 
fests itself both in the unit and in the aggre¬ 
gate, in the individual and in the community. 
Both are true and both are pure. And neither 
must be pampered at the expense of the 
other. Industrialism lays far too great an 
emphasis on the importance of the indivi¬ 
dual ; the result is that the community has 
suffered, while even the individual has not 
attained to a full, complete and harmonious 
development. And yet this Industrialism is 
the native product of Europe and as such 
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comparatively harmless and innocuous there. 
But who can calculate the frightful evil 
which it will cause if transplanted to the 
sacred soil of India? 

Mimic Anglicism has become an obses¬ 
sion with us; we find its black footprint in 
every walk and endeavour of our life. We 
substitute meeting houses for temples; we 
perform stage-plays and sell pleasures in 
order to help charities. We hold lotteries in 
aid of our orphanages; we give up the 
national and healthful games of our country 
and introduce all sorts of foreign importa¬ 
tions. We have become hybrid in dress, in 
thought, in sentiment and in culture, and are 
making frantic attempts even to be hybrids 
in blood. What wonder, then, that in this 
new pursuit of Western ideals we should for¬ 
get that money is only a means to an end 
and not an end in itself! But we must be¬ 
ware even now and listen to the wise warn¬ 
ing of Bankim—a warning all too unheeded 
when it was first uttered:— 

“ A new trouble has arisen in our land. 
With English culture and English civiliza¬ 
tion, we have become deeply enamoured of 
material prosperity. The Englishman loves 
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the outer splendours of life; this is the chief 
mark of his civilization; here in India this 
is his chief pre-occupation; and we also, 
learning from his example, have taken this 
as the chief good of our life. From the 
Indus to the Bramhaputra, we have dis¬ 
lodged our ancient gods from their ancient 
tabernacles and have set up the image of this 
one god alone. We look with delight to 
commerce increasing by leaps and bounds; 
we turn with pleasure to the railways which 
have spread like a network over the land; 
and we stand with delighted wonder before 
the electric telegraph. But this one thing is 
a puzzle to Kamalakanta: How will your 
railways and telegraphs increase my mental 
happiness? I find nothing but this worship 
of material prosperity in whatever I read or 
hear. Your newspapers, English and Ben¬ 
gali, your magazines and periodicals, your 
speeches, debates and lectures—all are full of 
this one cry. ‘Haro Haro borne borne* 
they all seem to utter, fall down and worship 
this golden image of Baal. Pour money 
upon money, for money is end and money is 
goal, money is religion and money is salva¬ 
tion. Do this, for it will bring money; and 
don’t do that, for that will bring none. 
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Only increase money by all means. Railways 
and telegraphs bring forth money; therefore 
worship in their tabernacle. Let money rain 
down from the heavens. Let the clash of it 
fill India from end to end. Money is pros¬ 
perity; money is all. Therefore worship- 
money. The copper-bearded Englishman is 
the priest of this new worship and its sacred 
texts have to be recited from Mill and Adam 
Smith. In this worship of money, the Eng¬ 
lish newspapers are drums and trumpets, 
the vernacular journals are clinking cymbals. 
Industry and training are the thank-offerings 
at this worship; its sacrifice is the heart and 
its fruit is eternal damnation. Then let us 
worship this great god of material pros¬ 
perity ; let us worship him with the waters of 
popular esteem, the leaves of deceipt and the 
sandal paste of sweet words. Come forward. 
Sir Priest, and repeat the sacred texts. Let 
us offer ancient culture as burnt-offering 
before this new god of wealth.” 

Agriculture, I have said already, is not 
sufficient to give us our subsistence. Trade 
and commerce we must adopt; only, our road 
i$ust not be the road of Industrialism. In 
the days of old, when our life was natural 
and normal, we had our own fashion and 
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method of trade—a fashion dictated by the 
law of our being, by the genius of our soul. 
Thus we find that when the season of agri¬ 
culture was over, our peasants would weave 
their clothes and prepare other articles of 
domestic use. But in the present day, they 
are so stricken with disease, so unprovided 
with capital that when the operations of 
agriculture are over they have nothing else 
to do. Thus our cottage industries have 
perished; and the Muslin-industry of Bengal 
—once so prosperous and famous—has prac¬ 
tically vanished. So also has vanished 
cotton-cultivation—one conducted on an 
extensive scale—but the secret of this seems 
to have died out from our midst. The brass- 
ware industry of Bengal—that also has 
practically disappeared, chiefly for lack of 
patronage; for, economic prudence aside, 
even our aesthetic taste has grown so coarse 
and vile that we prefer false and tawdry 
imitations to genuine and durable articles of 
value. Thus, all our national industries 
have vanished and with these have vanished 
our wealth and prosperity. But how to 
reconstruct these industries and restore a 
portion of our ancient affluence? Two 
things we must bear in mind. We must 

4 
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have no traffic with Industrialism; and we 
must remember that we are powerless t;o 
cope with Europe on Europe’s own terms 
and in her special field. 

Bearing this necessary caution in mind* 
let us see what we can do. 

In the first place, we have to give up our 
luxury and licence—a luxury and licence 
which have affected not simply the rich and 
well-to-do but have filtered down even to the 
cottage of the cultivator. The temperance 
and restraint which will be necessary in 
order to sacrifice this luxury will be health¬ 
ful and beneficent for our soul. It shall not 
dwarf our individual life but will awaken the 
powers of our latent self and so invigorate 
the whole of our social and national life. 
Thus much from the point of view of 
national self-development. But even from 
the economic point of view, curtailment of 
luxuries which will mean non-importation of 
foreign articles will conserve our wealth and 
give a chance of new life to our dying indus¬ 
tries and starved handicrafts. 

Coming to details, it seems to me that 
in our attempt to rehabilitate our old indus- 
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tries, we shall have chiefly to bear the 
following points in mind:— 

1. We must give heed to the lessons 

of history. 

2. We must abandon the path of 

European industrialism. 

3. We must stop the denudation of 

villages and the consequent 
congestion of cities. 

4. To do this we shall have to reha¬ 

bilitate our villages. 

5. But our villages can only be reha¬ 

bilitated if we make them sani¬ 
tary and thus enable the pea¬ 
sant to pursue his avocations 
free from disease. 

6. We must train up the agricul¬ 

turist in the ways of useful 
handicrafts. 

7. We must enquire into the com¬ 

mercial and industrial products 
of Bengal in the past. 

8. We must start small business con¬ 

cerns all over the country with 
a view to producing those 
articles for which ouf people 
have natural aptitude and skill. 
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9. We must stop importing foreign 
commercial products except 
such as are absolutely essential. 

10. We must provide cheap capital 
for such industries as have a 
reasonable chance of being pro¬ 
fitable; and with this end in 
view, we must start banking 
institutions in the different 
districts. 

Such are some of the measures which 
we might adopt to improve agriculture and 
restore industries. But the question is who 
will adopt these measures? Will it be our¬ 
selves or the Government? With whom 
must the initiative and responsibility lie? 
That is a question which I shall deal with 
subsequently. 

EDUCATION. 

In education, as in all other matters, we 
must look to our history and the natural 
genius of our being. To bring out the latent 
strength of our manhood, to awaken our 
self-consciousness (to rouse from sleep the 
lion within us), to enable us to feel deeply 
and truly—this must be the main problem of 
education; and our education will only be 
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then complete when our self-consciousness 
has been fully awakened, when our latent 
.manhood has been fully developed. In for- 
ler days, education was diffused in our 
^country through many and various agencies 
and in many and various forms—in the 
household of the Guru, in the institutions of 
domestic life, through “ jatras ” and “ katha- 
katas,” in the songs from Ramayana and 
Chandi, in Sankirtans, and in the Bratas and 
rituals of our women-folk. What the idea 

of our education was and how easily, natu¬ 
rally and vividly it was impressed on the 

minds of our countrymen, we can gather 
from a hundred little details and images of 
life. The ploughman of Bengal, as he 
followed his yoke, would sing to himself; 
“ You know not true tillage, my soul; fallow 
lies this field of life, which would give you 
gold if you tilled it well. ,, And so the boat¬ 
man of Bengal, as he plied his oar would 
sing: “ Take up the helm, my soul, for I can 
row no more.” And so the women, as with 
lighted lamp they moved towards the sacred 
Tulsi plant, would thus croon to themselves; 
“ Tulsi, thou art Narayana and Brindabana. 
I bow before thee; preserve my husband; I 
place this light at thy foot, keep me well in 
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the future world.” Even the tradesman, as 
he returned from mart and market-plate, 
would sing: “ The day is gone and evening 
has come; ferry me over, O Lord.” Again, 
after the marriage-knot is fastened, at the 
threshold of life, the first text which the 
wedded couple have to utter as they move 
step by step round the sacrificial fire is this: 
“ Let us step first in honour of God ”; and 
so again, at the seventh step, they say: 
“ Let our hearts be one; let the gods make 
us one.” So, when we make offering to the 
manes of our ancesctors, the last of the 
sacred verses is this: “ From God to stocks 
and stones, let all be refreshed.” 

A country where the abiding and univer¬ 
sal presence of the Eternal is so keenly and 
deeply felt—where the prophet, immersed in 
the love and glory of God, cries out in ac¬ 
cents of passionate emphasis: “ Nor wealth, 
nor woman nor youth nor song—I want 
nothing, O Lord, but devotion to Thee ”—in 
such a land as this, need I say what the ideal 
of education was? Or how easily, naturally 
and spontaneously it impressed itself upon 
the.tninds of people? 

f But like other ideals, our ideal of edu¬ 
cation also has become mean and impover- 
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ished; and so what was easy and natural— 
we have made it complex and difficult. 
We have set up the huge structure of the 
‘University in order to diffuse our so-called 
high education; but has that been a success? 
Perhaps it had become necessary at one time 
that education should be diffused through 
the medium of the English language; but 
this abnormal system has brought many 
evils in its train and it will continue to be a 
source of evil in the days to come. For one 
thing, it has imparted an element of unneces¬ 
sary Anglicism into our manners and modes 
of life—so that in outer seeming it might 
almost appear as if the educated Bengalee 
had little organic touch with the heart of his 
countrymen. Then, again, this education 
has made us familiar not with things but 
with words; it has made us clever but it has 
not made us men. We trot out a number of 
set phrases and formulae and struggle under 
an unnecessary load of words; but words 
are not things—a distinction which we 
should do well to bear in mind. We have 
acquired a despicable habit of looking down 
with contempt upon those who have not 
received this English* education of ours; we 
call them ‘ illiterate ’ and * uneducated ’ and 
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sneer at their ignorance. But these unedu¬ 
cated countrymen have hearts and sym¬ 
pathies; they worship their gods, they are 
hospitable to guests, they feel for the suffer¬ 
ing and distress of their neighbours; they 
have been humanized and civilized by the 
education of things more than we have been 
by our education of words. To me it seems 
perfectly clear, therefore, that if we want to 
lead our newly-awakened national conscious¬ 
ness in the paths of true knowledge, educa¬ 
tion will have to be diffused through the 
medium of our own vernacular and not 
through the unwholesome medium of 
English. The education which we now re¬ 
ceive is a borrowed and imitated article; it 
does not co-operate with the natural genius 
of our being; and hence it is powerless to 
enrich the life-blood of our soul. 

And not this alone. We adopted an 
elaborate machinery in order to spread our 
false education; and the pressure of this 
huge and cumbrous machine is crushing out 
the soul of real culture. There is no money 
in the land; students can’t buy books, can’t 
pay their fees; and yet we prescribe for 
them five books where one would be suffi¬ 
cient. Even in our childhood, education was 
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a much simpler affair than it has now be¬ 
come ; for now we are told that true educa¬ 
tion can never be dispensed except in huge 
palaces and to the accompaniment of much 
pomp and ado. To restrain foreign and 
unnecessary luxury ought to be one of the 
chief ends of true education; and yet the 
machinery of modern education is putting a 
premium upon this luxury and indulgence. 
We are told that huge buildings are neces¬ 
sary for hostels and messes; but students 
who become accustomed to living in these 
palatial residences—will they be able to go 
back to their village-homes and dwell there 
in content? And after all, what do we gain 
by all this multiplication of means and 
machinery? We turn out B.A/s and M.A/s 
by the thousand from the University mills 
just as buttons and pin-heads may be turned 
out in English factories. But do we build 
up men? Do we awaken the latent self- 
consciousness and self-respect of our people. 
This so-called High Education makes people 
conceited and purblind, ignorant of the true 
interests of .their higher self and slaves to 
an idol of false knowledge and false, imita¬ 
tive no-science. And I ask: Why this waste 
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of money and energy in the pursuit of a false 
ideal? 

Some people plume themselves upon the 
fact that in recent years provision for teach¬ 
ing in Bengali has been made in the Cal¬ 
cutta University. The credit for this in¬ 
novation, such as it is, belongs, we have 
heard, to Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee; and if 
that is so, he is undoubtedly entitled to our 
thanks. But after all, what is this tardy 
and grudging recognition that has been ex¬ 
tended to our language and literature? The 
university authorities—proof in their pano¬ 
ply of colossal ignorance—do not allow 
Bengali poetry to be included in the Univer¬ 
sity curriculum. They forget or perhaps 
they do not know what infinite wealth the 
store-house of our literature contains; and 
hence this scanty and contemptuous largess 
to the claims of the Mother! But I pro¬ 
claim with confidence that our education 
will be abortive, one-sided and incomplete 
so long as you do not free it from the 
encumbrance of machinery, so long as you 
do not spread it through die medium of your 
own vernacular* 

One word about Primary Education 
Some people are of opinion that we must 
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Lave compulsory education for our masses 
or they will never be men! Have they 
seriously considered this proposition, or do 
they want compulsion simply because com¬ 
pulsion prevails in other countries? In the 
first place, the premise upon which they pro¬ 
ceed is entirely wrong. Our masses are 
men—not inferior in manhood to their 
educated countrymen. If to humanise the 
heart be the object of education, then our in¬ 
digenous institutions have done that already 
for our people; and the machinery of the 
West is not needed for this purpose. I 
grant indeed that of education there can be 
no end and that the more we have of it the 
better for all. But for Heaven’s sake do not 
reduplicate your university-business. Do 
not set up another huge and soulless machine 
and thus grind out the very germs of future 
life and growth. Your centralized educa¬ 
tion with its elaborate machinery of check, 
routine and inspection is out of place in this 
land. Revert to indigenous agencies if you 
want real education, or the result will be a 

vast failure. 

« 

To sum up the whole matter;—-(1) You 
must make your education real; (2) Your 
knowledge must be of things and not words; 
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(3) Your education must be in consonance 
and harmony with the genius of your 
national being and its chief object must be 
the development of that genius; and (4) 
The chief medium of your education must be 
Bengali. 

So far about the measures to be adopted. 
But the question again arises: Who is to 
adopt these measures? That question I 
must deal with now. 

CAUSES OF FAILURE. 

One word must be mentioned at the 
very outset. Hitherto, all our attempts 
have ended in huge failure: we have been 
able to achieve nothing, to accomplish 
nothing. The reason for this ghastly failure 
seems plain enough to me; we, the educated 
few, have never co-operated with the masses 
of our countrymen. We are proud of our 
education, proud of our wealth and proud 
of our caste; and this threefold pride has so 
deadened and blinded our senses, that, in all 
our essay and endeavour, we leave quite out 
of account those who are the flesh, blood* 
arid backbone of the land. And curiously 
enough, all this pride of ours springs from 
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utter emptiness and poverty. We are proud 
of wealth because our wealth stands at zero; 
and we are proud of education because our 
education is utterly false and unreal. How 
will the city-bred Babu, who is paid by the 
month, who can jingle a few rupees in his 
pocket—how will such a one sit side by 
side with the 4 horny-handed' son of the 
soil? And the case is a hundredfold worse 
with our pride of caste. In our social struc¬ 
ture of to-day, there is not the slightest 
44 Barnasram Dharma ” of which the 
Shastras tell us. Our Brahmins have given 
up their Brahminical avocation: they are 
clerks, lawyers, barristers, judges, owners of 
shoe-stores, lessees of distilleries; they are 
adepts in the blundering reception of mis¬ 
pronounced texts: but of the Shastras they 
know little and care less. As it is with 
Brahmins, so it is also with Baidyas and 
Kayasthas! Then, why should these people 
boast of their Brahminism and Baidyaism 
and Kayasthaism ? I say nothing of the good 
or evil of Barnasram as a social institution. 
You may build it up anew if you like; build 
it up and readjust it to the conditions of 
modern life. But why drag about the 
spectre of Barnasram? Why raise a dead 
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phantom in order to create and perpetuate 
differences between yourself and your 
brother? Those who constitute 40 out of 
46 millions of our countrymen—those who* 
earn our bread with the sweat of their brow 
—those who in their grinding poverty have 
kept alive the torch of their ancient culture 
and ancient polity—those whom our English 
civilization and English culture and English 
law-courts have yet been powerless entirely 
to corrupt—those whom the oppression of 
zemindars and mahajans have failed wholly 
to crush—are we, a corrupt and effete 
handful, are we their betters and superiors? 
We boast of our Hinduism; but with our 
false pride of caste we are stabbing Hindu¬ 
ism at its source. Even now while there is 
time, let us perceive our fearful and heed¬ 
less blunder. In our oppressed and down¬ 
trodden fellow-brethren let us recognise the 
image of Narayana: before that sacred and 
awful image, let us abandon all false pride 
of birth and breed and let us bend our heads 
in reverence and true humility. These 
seething millions of your land—be they 
Christians or Mahomedans or Chandals—*■ 
they are your brothers; embrace them as 
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such, co-operate with them and only then 
will your labours be crowned with success. 

SUGGESTED SCHEME OF WORK. 

Combined and harmonious work—this 
then must be our motto. But what must be 
our plan? With your permission, I shall 
give you the outline of a scheme, such as 
has suggested itself to me. Government 
has divided our provinces among districts— 
and for the purpose of our work it will be 
best to go on the basis of these territorial 
divisions. Our first step will be to organise 
all the villages of each district into a num¬ 
ber of village-groups or unions. Where one 
village is sufficiently large and populous, 
that by itself will constitute one union or 
group. In the case of smaller villages, 
several of them will be combined to form 
one group or union. Then a census must be 
taken of the adult males of each village 
union: these will form the primary village 
assemblies: and they will elect from among 
themselves a panchayet or executive body 
of five members. This panchayet or execu¬ 
tive body will have the sole administration 
of the village-group in its hands. It will 
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look to sanitation; it will arrange for water 
supply; it will establish night-schools; it 
will arrange for industrial and agricultural’ 
education; in short, the domestic economy 
of the village group will be entirely in the 
hands of the panchayet. Besides, in each 
village-group there will be a public granary; 
each agricultural proprietor will contribute 
to this granary according to his quantity 
of land; and in years of drought and scar¬ 
city, the resources of this public granary 
will be drawn upon to feed the people. 

In case of petty disputes, civil or 
criminal, the panchayet will be the sole de¬ 
ciding authority; but in the case of larger 
disputes, they will report to the district civil 
and criminal courts; and their reports will 
he treated as the sole plaints or complaints in 
such cases. 

In the next place, the primary assembly 
of each village group, will, according to its 
population, select from five to twenty-five 
members and will exercise the following 
powers:— 

(1) It will exercise general supervision 
over the working of the pan- 
chayets and the affairs of the 
village group. 
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(2) It will devise ways and means for 

the better performance of the 
functions of panchayets; and it 
will be directly responsible for the 
education and santiation of the 
district-capital. 

♦ 

(3) It will devise mdans for the 

improvement of agriculture and 
cottage industries. 

(4) It will supervise the sanitation of 

the villages included in each vil¬ 
lage group: and will be directly 
responsible for the sanitation of 
the district council. 

(5) It will start such industrial and 

business concerns as may be best 
suited to further the resources of 
the district. 

(6) It will employ chowkidars and 

peace-officers for the villages. 

(7) It will have sole charge of the dis¬ 

trict police. 

(8) The civil and criminal courts of the 

district will not be under these 
district assemblies. They will be 
directly under the High Court 
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(9) Each district assembly will elect its 
own President and will appoint 
sub-committees for the discussion 
of different subjects. 

(10) For the provision of cheap capital, 

each district assembly will open 
a bank: this bank will have 
branches in each village group. 

(11) Government officials will have no 

connection with these primary 
and district assemblies. 

(12) The district assemblies will have 

power to raise by taxation the 
money necessary for their 
requirements. 

r 13) Necessary laws will have to be 
1 passed to place the primary and 
district assemblies on a legal 
basis. 

^ jl) The present local and district 
P boards will be abolished. 

^j5) Necessary modification will be 
made in the power and authority 
at present exercised by the dis¬ 
trict magistrates. 
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(16) Necessary steps must be taken to 
bring the district assemblies in 
due subordination to the provin¬ 
cial legislature and executive 
authority. 

Such, in rough outline, is the scheme 
that I propose: and it seems to me that 
without some such scheme you cannot suc¬ 
ceed in your endeavours. I do not wish to 
call this system Home Rule, Swaraj or Self- 
Government. I propose only to revert to 
those institutions which formerly existed in 
this country—institutions which grew and 
developed with our growth, and which have 
a peculiar harmony with the genius of our 
national character. Our common people 
may be illiterate but they are not un¬ 
educated: they can well discriminate be¬ 
tween what is good and what is evil: and 
I am confident that they possess in a very 
large measure that capacity and efficiency 
which is required for the management of 
their own affairs. Hence, I believe that the 
experiment of co-operating with them in 
primary and district assemblies is bound to 
succeed and will be fruitful of good. 

I have said that my proposal means only 
reversion to our older social institutions. 
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Let me examine this matter more fully* 
The King’s authority was checked and 
limited in various ways in our country. 
The Sovereigns received revenue; the Brah¬ 
mins laid down laws; but the internal 
economy of the village* group was managed 
by the people themselves. 

The primary assemblies of which I have 
spoken have always existed in our country; 
the panchayet also is an indigenous institu¬ 
tion and has always been in existence; only 
the principle of election is new. Or rather 
election gives an explicit and tangible form 
to that which formerly was implicit and 
inchoate. The panchayet was a natural out¬ 
growth of our ancient village community: 
it consisted of those five persons who- 
naturally and easily emerged into pro¬ 
minence by their qualities of character and 
intellect. The powers exercised by them 
were precisely the same that I have laid 
down in my scheme: and authority of the 
panchayet lasted only so long as the com¬ 
munity at large tacitly accepted their 
authority. Even our homely village proverb 
reminds us that a man would continue to be 
“ mandal (chief) only so long as people 
would accept his authority. No doubt* ex- 
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temally, there is a good deal of distinction 
between the tacit acceptance of former days 
and the election of the present day; but I 
refuse to admit that in essence there is any 
difference between them. Hence I am em¬ 
boldened to think that the system that I 
have proposed is bred in our very bone and 
as such stands a large chance of success. 

SOME OBJECTIONS CONSIDERED. 

But an objection may arise. It may be 
said: “ If this is so, if your proposed system 
is a reversion to older methods, why do you 
seek to substitute election for natural selec¬ 
tion? Why do you introduce your district 
assemblies in supersession of the simple 
village assembly?” My answer to this 
would be simple: “ Life even among us is 
not so simple as it was; it has become com¬ 
plex, difficult and intricate. Hence what 
was inchoate requires to be systematised and 
regularised. Besides, the division into dis¬ 
tricts has established new relations and ties 
between villages and district towns. The 
old centres of village life have shifted place 
and the people have become jaccustomed to 
look upon the district and sub-divisional 
towns as the natural centres of life and 
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activity. It is best to recognise these ‘ ac¬ 
complished facts 9 for what they are.” And 
hence, in the outline given by me, I propose 
to treat the district as a sort of magnified 
village assembly. 

Another objection also may be raised. 
It may be said: “ Why will the Government 
entrust so much power to you?” My 
answer is: “ Our demand is not extravagant: 
if we cannot manage our own affairs, what 
else can we do? Besides, if 150 years of 
your rule have not made us fit for the exer¬ 
cise of this modicum of power, will this fit¬ 
ness ever come? Again, my demand is for 
nothing new; it is for what we have always 
possessed and always exercised. I demand 
nothing about your provincial legislative 
council or provincial executive council: I 
only want that we should manage the eco¬ 
nomy of our own lives. And I say that this 
is a fit, proper and legitimate demand to 
make. We are neither Zulus nor Hotten¬ 
tots—we are a civilized people; why then 
must we be deprived of the legitimate rights 
of a civilized people?” 

Some again may say: “ There is so much 
of anarchism in the land that it will lead to 
fearful abuses if the people are entrusted 
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with any large share of power,” This is a 
superficial view entirely. In the first place, 
those whom we designate as anarchists are 
not anarchists in very deed and truth. No 
doubt, they are seditionists; they have been 
guilty of offences against the Government; 
and the stability of the sovereign power re¬ 
quires that they should be adequately 
punished. But while acknowledging the 
guilt of these seditious young men, it is 
necessary to enquire also as to why it is that 
they have become seditious. So far one can 
judge, there are none, even among the so- 
called anarchists, who want actually to oust 
the British Government in India. Then 
how is it that these people abandon them¬ 
selves to sedition? It seems to me that the 
reason lies deep. Since the days of the 
Swadeshi Movement our young men have 
been possessed with the ardent desire to 
serve their country. At the time of the 
Ardhodoy Joga, and again at the time of the 
Damodar Floods of 1913, this desire for 
service found noble vent in action; and the 
help rendered by our young men on these 
two occasions has been repeatedly acknow¬ 
ledged even by high officials of the Govern¬ 
ment. But unfortunately much of this noble 
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energy and zeal goes utterly to waste: there 
is no permanent channel through which it 
can be made to flow—there is no work of 
durable utility to which we have been able 
to apply it. Hence a feeling of impatience 
and despair has arisen in the minds of our 
young men; and sedition is the outer mani¬ 
festation of this feeling of impatience and 
despair. As I have said already, crime must 
be punished, sedition must be checked; but 
it will be a part of wise and courageous 
statesmanship not simply to check the symp¬ 
tom but to cure the disease—not simply 
punish sedition but to root out the deep- 
seated cause which gives rise to it. Our 
young men labour under the impression that 
the Bureaucracy will give them no oppor¬ 
tunity of doing real service to the country. 
This impression must be removed, or the 
mere bandying of hard words will serve no 
useful purpose. 

Even granting that hard measures are 
necessary to stamp out sedition, what must 
be done. Punish those who are seditious; 
but as for the rest, give them opportunity for 
even larger co-operation in the affairs of 
administration. Because some few in the 
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country have been affected with j sedition, 
surely it would not be the part of wisdom 
to deprive the rest of their rightful share in 
the administration of the country. That 
will be to encourage sedition and not to 
check it: it will be evil for you and evil for 
us. Nay more, for you it will be evil mere¬ 
ly ; for us it means death, for it will utterly 
kill and stamp out our newly awakened 
national life. If you do not accept my as¬ 
surance then I entreat you to appoint a small 
committee consisting of men in whom our 
countrymen have faith and confidence: and 
direct this committee to enquire exhaustively 
into the causes and remedies of sedition. 

Among officials there are some who 
think that the majority of our countrymen 
are in sympathy with the anarchists. This 
also is a mistake. As I have said already, 
there are two phases in the activities of the 
so-called anarchists." On the one hand there 
is a burning zeal to be of service to the 
country—and it is this which attracts our 
countrymen towards them. But then again 
there are the seditious and criminal activities 
of these men; and I can assure the Govern¬ 
ment that our countrymen have no sym¬ 
pathy for these. Nevertheless, what is the 
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cause of this misapprehension on the part of 
Government officials? It seems to me that 
the reason lies in what I have suggested 
already. Our people recognise that these 
young men have hearts to feel and a burn¬ 
ing zeal for service; hence they think that 
instead of being utterly suppressed, the 
activities of these young enthusiasts ought 
to be given proper field and scope. The 
officials have a dim perception of this atti¬ 
tude of our countrymen; but they misread 
its meaning and significance and hence the 
suspicion which lurks in their mind. I 
think that it is our duty to point out the 
mistake of the officials and at the same time 
to explain our real attitude towards the 
anarchists: and hence I have spoken of this* 
matter at such length. 

One further objection that may be rais¬ 
ed to my scheme will also require considera¬ 
tion here, Our officials may say that there 
is no harmony between Hindus and Maho¬ 
metans and no harmony again between the 
different castes of the Hindus. Under such 
circumstances how is united action possible 
for them? My answer will be this: “If 
there are differences between Hindus and 
Hindus and between Hindus and Maho- 
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medans, it is want of opportunity for united 
action which is intensifying these differences. 
Allow people to co-operate in the sendee of 
the country and their disagreements will 
vanish. Besides, as for the so-called differ- 
ences between Hindus and Mahomedans 
much of it is a myth. Before the Swadeshi 
Movement it never existed at all; and it is 
only the interested machinations of a few 
self-seekers which have created the little of 
disunion that now exists. Even now in the 
interior of Bengal, Hindus and Mahomedans 
are united, together by the sweet ties of 
village relationship: they speak the same 
speech, follow the same pursuits and even 
their social observances are much the same. 
Where then can there be any real, substan¬ 
tial ground of difference between these 
communities ? 

One last objection I shall deal with 
here—which is this. There are some among 
us who seem to think that Magistrates and 
Sub-Divisional Officers should have some 
connection with our proposed primary and 
district assemblies. That is a proposition 
which I emphatically deny. Considered 
from the point of practical efficiency, it is 
possible that the connection of Government 
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officials may be beneficial for our new assem¬ 
blies; but the object of my scheme is not 
simply to secure practical efficiency but to 
reawaken our habits of united and harmoni¬ 
ous work. If officials cling to our side even 
in the performance of these humble duties, 
our natural capacity for work will be stunted 
and will never reach its full development. 
From, my point of view, therefore, it is better 
that the quality of the work should suffer 
if only it trains us in habits of co-operation 
and united work. 

DEMANDS AND RESPONSIBILITIES. 

Leaving aside the domestic concerns 
with which I have been dealing so long, I 
shall ask your permission to discuss a few 
larger questions as well. In the first place, 
there is the demand for military service 
about which Sir S, P. Sinha spoke at the 
Bombay Congress. Our eyes have been 
opened: it is you ^Who have helped to open 
them. And wherever we turn, we behold 
that the people of a country always bear 
arms in defence of their country. Why 
must not the same privilege be accorded to 
u$ ? You may have an Arms Act if you will, 
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but you must administer this Act uniformly 
in all cases. Otherwise we shall feel our 
manhood insulted: and no union can be 
based on a sense of insult. Your Macaulay 
insulted us once: that insult we accepted at 
one time and we are doing penance for it 
even now. But neither we nor you can any 
longer cherish the delusion that the Ben¬ 
galees are a race of cowards. Do not forget 
the heroism displayed by the members of 
the Bengal Ambulance Corps. Remember 
also the test to which you put us when you 
invited us to form the Bengalee Double 
Company. For a hundred years and more 
you had never allowed us to bear arms; and 
yet here the call to arms came suddenly and 
all at once to us. If we had failed to re¬ 
spond to your challenge, would not the 
brand of incompetence have been fixed for 
ever on our brow? That was the light in 
which we read your challenge, and we ac¬ 
cepted it too. And you will admit that we 
came out successfully froth* the trial. Such 
being the case, may we not advance the 
claim to bear arms with legitimate pride and 
confidence? May we not claim also that in 
the army all distinctions will be abolished as 
between Europeans and Indiajns? Why 
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should it be the Europeans only who can be 
Lieutenants, Captains and Colonels? And 
why should we be condemned for ever to rot 
as Jemadars and Havildars? Remember 
that the Red Army with which you con- 
quered India was a Bengalee Army. If you 
talk of fitness, my answer is that it is our 
fitness which we want to be proved. We 
want equal opportunities: we do not seek 
any favour. 

There is another reason why we are 
anxious to join military service. The world- 
conflict that is raging in Europe to-day has 
taught us one lesson at least, viz., the in¬ 
stability of political friendships and alli¬ 
ances. We find that in these political colli¬ 
sions, the friend of to-day is the foe of to¬ 
morrow. We find also that hordes of 
Japanese are flocking every year to our city. 
This War has been immensely remunerative 
to Japan; and Japan is the disciple of Ger¬ 
many. Who then can predict whether a 
new world-war will not break out when thfe 
present conflagration has been extinguished? 
And in case such a war breaks out, will Japan 
be our friend or foe? I can confidently de¬ 
clare that Bengal wants neither Germans 
nor Japanese nor Russians. The Bengalee 
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■wants to serve and defend his country in 
liarmony and co-operation with you. Hence 
it is that the Bengalee wants to enter the 
army; and I earnestly entreat you—do not 
quench this desire, do not insult our man¬ 
hood by rejecting our prayer. 

There is another aspect of this question 
•of military service. In Calcutta an effort 
is now being made to train up our boys in 
habits of military service. It is the duty of 
the Government to foster and co-operate 
with the endeavour, and, in order that this 
may be done, the Boy Scout Movement 
should be cherished and vigorously en¬ 
couraged. This movement will not only 
train up our boys in habits of military 
service; it will also make them hardy, 
patient, helpful, serviceable, and imbued with 
the spirit of deep reverence and discipline. 

But do not think that we are mindful 
only of our rights and overlook our respon¬ 
sibilities. Poor as the Bengalee is, he is 
prepared to raise such money as may be 
necessary to give him military training and 
enable him to join the army. The Bengalee 
knows and appreciatesrthat there can be no 
rights without corresponding sacrifices. 
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And is not the war-loan that is now 
being raised a proof of our spirit of sacrifice? 
I am quite sure that the war-loan will be a 
success, that we shall contribute as much as 
we can and also procure from others as much 
as we can. .Considered simply from the 
point of view of Economics, the war-loan 
can only be a source of loss to us. The 
money that is raised will be spent almost 
wholly in England and in Europe; and very 
little will come back to the people of the 
land. Considered from the view-point of 
Economics, then, the war-loan is a source of 
loss. But it is not the nature of the Ben¬ 
galee, it is not the genius of our people, to 
consider questions simply from the point of 
view of Economics and worldly prudence 
The Bengalee knows that the relation 
between his country and England is not 
material but also moral and spiritual—a 
relation not of money but of hearts. There¬ 
fore, 1 am confident that the Bengalee will 
do his best—the best that lies within his 
strength—to make the war-loan a success. 

We have been hearing even from our 
childhood that the English have done us an 
immense deal of good and that we ought 
therefore to be gratef&l to them for ever- 
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more, I am free to admit that by holding' 
before our eyes the ideal of an alien culture 
and civilization, the English have roused us 
sfrom the stupor, torpidity and lethargy of 
spirit into which we had gradually come to 
sink. I am free to admit that by thus rous¬ 
ing us from the sleep and indolence of ages, 
the * English have helped to awaken our 
national consciousness and to re-establish 
our national vitality. In that sense I am 
free to admit that the advent of the English 
has been a divine dispensation and has been 
fruitful of immense benefit to our people. 
And I am confident that the praise and grati¬ 
tude which are their due for these manifold 
services will flow forth in an abundant 
measure from our hearts. But let us look 
to another aspect of the question. What 
was England before her advent to India? 
What was her position in the hierarchy of 
world-powers? Can it be denied that the 
sovereignty of India increased the power 
and prestige of England a hundredfold and 
more? If then India has reason to be grate¬ 
ful to England, is not England also under a 
corresponding debt of immense gratitude to 
India? Of the gratitude of India, proofs 
have been forthcoming again and again* Of 
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the gratitude of England, the proof is noi* 
to come; and if you refuse to grant out 
legitimate prayer, we shall take it that your 
gratitude is an empty and meaningless 
phrase. 

* 

You know—in your hearts you cannot 
but admit—that we are fully entitled to the 
right that we demand. Do not seek to hide 
the truth by useless argument, do not deceive 
your inner consciousness. Seek rather to 
conciliate the restless energy of our newly 
awakened life; foster in the depths of our 
heart the self-consciousness which you have 
helped to arouse. Stretch forth your hand 
across the funeral pyre that burns so lurid 
and grim over the battle-plains of Europe. 
We shall clasp your hand in ours, and our 
union will be true and eternal—blissful unto 
you and blissful unto us. 

To my countrymen I say: Work so that 
your speech may bear fruit in deed. We 
want energy, we want devotion, we want 
co-operation. You must.sacrifice self, sacri¬ 
fice spite, sacrifice all pettiness on the altar 
of national service. There is no room for 
impatience and none for despair. The 
right that I demand on your behalf is just, 
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is proper, is reasonable, consonant with the 
law of our nature, with the law of humanity, 
with the law of God. No power on earth 
can deprive us of this right. Only come 
forward and repeat in chorus: “We de¬ 
mand this right, it is ours and we demand 
it.” Be ye Hindus, Mussalmans or Christ¬ 
ians, come forward and repeat in chorus: 
“This right is ours and we demand it.” 
Be ye Brahmins, Baidyas, Sudras, or Chan- 
dals, come forward and repeat in unison: 
“ This demand is ours and we make it.” I 
know of no sovereign power which can resist 
the united demand of a united people. Only 
•come forward/my brothers, and repeat your 
demand in .chorus. Are you a Christian? 
Take the name of Christ and repeat in your 
heart: “ I demand” Are you a Mussal- 
man? Take the name of Allah and repeat: 
“ I demand.” Are you a Hindu? Think of 
Narayana and say: “ I demand.” It is the 
Mother who calls; come one and come all. 
The field of work is vast and all are needed 
for help. Bande Mataram* 
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(Speech delievered on the Self-Government 
Resolution at the Session of the Con¬ 
gress held in Calcutta in Decem¬ 
ber, 1917.) 

Madam President, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I have the honour to support the re¬ 
solution which has been placed before you. 
Brother delegates, at the very outset I desire 
to refer to the song to which you have just 
listened, it is a song of the glory and victory 
of India. We stand here to-day on this 
platform for the glory and victory of India 
(Cheers), and I urge to you that amidst the 
many discussions which have taken place 
01 $ the form of the resolution, you should 
not forget the essential idea which runs 
through it and which stands behind it. It 
is a resolution which has for its object the 
growth and the development of the great 
Indian Nation. We are all agreed about 
that. The question is how to bring that 
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about. Gentlemen, the Bengal ideal has 
been presented to you to-day by my friend, 
Babu Bipin Chandra Pal. I accept that 
ideal and if I thought that tjiere was any¬ 
thing in this resolution which was incon¬ 
sistent with that ideal, I should not have 
supported it. I do not think there is any¬ 
thing in this resolution which goes against 
the ideal which Bengal has unanimously 
declared by its resolution at the Bengal Pro¬ 
vincial Conference. What is that ideal? 
That ideal is firstly, Provincial Autonomy, 
viz., that the Government of India must have 
its sphere demarcated, its functions^ defined; 
all other functions should belong to the Pro¬ 
vincial Governments of the particular pro¬ 
vince. Gentlemen, is that an ideal which is 
foreign to the resolution? I ask you to 
look into it carefully. I find within it a 
careful demarcation of the sphere of the 
Government of India and those of the Pro¬ 
vincial Governments. Therefore, so far as 
that ideal is concerned, I do not think that 
this is at all inconsistent with the resolution 
which I have the honour to support. Now, 
Gentlemen, what is the next point in the 
ideal of Bengal? And that is thfit the func¬ 
tions of the Executive Government must be 
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made subordinate to the Legislative Council 
which would represent the wishes of the 
people of the particular province. Now, is 
there anything in this resolution which goes 
against that ? It may be that Bengal has pro¬ 
vided for that in one particular way and in 
this resolution you have provided for that in 
another way, but so far as the ideal is con¬ 
cerned, I say that there is absolutely no* 
difference between that of Bengal and that 
which is shadowed in this resolution (Hear, 
hear). You say in this resolution that the 
power of the putse should be in the hands 
of the Legislature. Now, Gentlemen, just 
power of the purse should be in the hands 
means. Let u$ take it that your scheme is 
accepted by the Government. What does 
that mean? That means that the Execu¬ 
tive must be obedient to the Legislature. 
If they do not obey the comjnands of the 
Legislature, the Legislature will say we stop 
the supplies. It may be said that the British 
Parliament will never grant you that but 
are we considering that at present? When 
they make a definite pronouncement as to 
they are willing to give us, it will be 
time then to meet again and formulate a 
definite scheme as to the way in which that 
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ideal may be given effect to. But the time 
has not come to discuss about it, because I 
am afraid in the discussion of it, the main 
ideal may get lost and I am most anxious 
to keep up that ideal before you. But what¬ 
ever happens to the drafting of this resolu¬ 
tion—the matter of drafting may be cor¬ 
rected—I hope, Gentlemen, that whatever 
happens, you will stick to this that the time 
has come when the British Parliament must 
make up its mind to transfer the powers 
from the ‘hands of the Bureaucracy to the 
people of 4 this country. (Loud Cheers.) 
We have had enough of the Bureaucracy in 
this country. We have suffered and groan¬ 
ed under the misrule of 150 years, and not 
one day is to be lost in declaring our will 
and to see that our wishes are given effect 
to—that the powers which are in the hands 
of the Bureaucracy to-day are transferred to 
the people of the country. (Cheers.) Now* 
Gentlemen, having regard to that ideal* 
I must say that I do not see any inconsist¬ 
ency between what we want in Bengal and 
that which is put forward in the resolution. 
But my revered friend Mr. Tilak said that 
this scheme is very much better than the 
Bengal scheme or any other scheme. I am 
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speaking of Provincial Governments—of the 
scheme which relates to the ideal of the Pro¬ 
vincial Governments and I do not see any 
difference there. Mr. Tilak thinks it is not 
wise to ask too much. I ask him to read the 
resolution again and he will find in it that 
it does not claim one item less than the 
Bengal scheme—not one item less. It 
claims the whole thing—it claims perfect re¬ 
sponsible government for Irldia. I do not 
understand the power over the. purse to 
mean anything less than that. Without say¬ 
ing perfect responsible government fof the 
provinces as well as for the central govern¬ 
ment, you may convey the same idea by say¬ 
ing : “ I do not care what you do, but give 
me the power over the purse. But if you give 
me the power over the purse, I can have my 
own way. You, the Executive, you say you 
will not obey my command, but I will stop 
your supplies. Where are you then? You 
will have to obey my command.” And if 
they obey your command, what is the 
good of saying that we have not asked 
for Responsible Government? You have 
done so in an indirect manner but as 
effectively as we have "done in Bengal. 
You have asked not only fdr full 
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responsible government for the provinces 
but also for the central government. Now 
it may be that this ought to be put 
in another shape, the words may have to 
be changed, for this scheme does not pretend 
to be a perfect or an exact one. 

I agree with my friend Mr. Jinnah who 
said: Let the Government come out with a 
definite pronouncement—the Government 
declaration is vague—let the Government 
come out with its declaration—^ definite pro¬ 
nouncement as to what they are willing to 
give. It will be time then to §it*over this re¬ 
solution again,* to consider what words are 
to be used and what words to reject or what 
new words are to be put in. I think we 
have been fighting unnecessarily. We are 
all agreed as to the great ideal. Let us 
gather strength to fight for it—let us fight 
for it with all our might and let us not rest 
content till the whole thing is granted to 
us (Hear, hear), viz., Responsible Govern¬ 
ment in the Provinces, Responsible tJovern- 
ment in Imperial matters—till the whole of 
the Government is put into hands of the 
people. I rely on no dictum of politicians—I 
rely upon my natural right (Cheers). I do 
not care \frhat the Constitution of England* 
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or the Constitution of Switzerland or that 
of Australia is (Cheers). I want to build 
my own Constitution. I want the power 
to build my own Constitution in a way which 
is suited to this country and which after¬ 
wards will be referred to as the great Indian 
Constitution. (Loud cheers). That is what 
we want and that is what we must have. 
Do not engage in endless discussion in the 
meantime. Gather all your strength and 
say with one voice all over India, in every 
village, in every town, in provincial gather¬ 
ings and in this Congress that nothing less 
than the transference of the Governmental 
powers into the Jiands of the people will 
satisfy us. It,is our natural right, it is the 
birthright of every individual to live and 
to grow. (Hear, hear.) It is the natural 
right of every nation to live and to grow 
according to its nature. (Loud cheers.) 
We demand that right—that right has been 
unjustly withheld from us—by excuses and 
pretences—by subterfuges—we have disco¬ 
vered that. We were sleeping, but by God’s 
grace, we are awake and we claim our 
natural right. (Prolonged cheers). 
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(Speech delivered at the Session of the All- 
India Moslem League, held in Calcutta 
in December, 1917, on the resolution 
protesting against the internment of 
Mr. Mahomed Ali, the President-elect 
of that year.) 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I desire to say just one or two words 
on the policy of internment. I have always 
been trying to ascertain from Government 
officials, those who are in power, as to why 
these people have been interned. I am sorry 
to say that up to now we have received no 
answer. If they say that administrative 
necessity requires internments,? I want to 
know the precise character of thafmecessity. 
We cannot be told, without any reasons be¬ 
ing assigned, that the procedure which used 
to be applied in the Middle Ages, has got 
to be applied to India at the present day. 
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We have a right to know why these people 
have been interned. I speak on behalf of all 
—on behalf of Mahomed Ali—I speak on be¬ 
half of other Mahomedans who have been 
interned—I speak for the Hindus also. We 
want to know why they have been interned. 
If the Government say that they 4 * do not 
want to tell the public the reason why they 
have been interned let us form a small com¬ 
mittee and let the Government tell that com¬ 
mittee why these people have been interned. 
I know of some people who have been put 
on trial and acquitted and as they were go¬ 
ing out of the Court room they were arrest¬ 
ed. I have got personal knowledge of 
several such cases. Do the Government 
want to tell us that although they were ac¬ 
quitted by the courts of justice presided 
over by English judges, yet they' were 
guilty? Are we to be told that the Penal 
Code did not define what the crime was? 
Or is it because we want Home Rule or 
Self-Government in this country? Is it be¬ 
cause our desires are to be crushed, our 
* r 

activities paralysed that these people have 
been interned? If that is the real reason, 
let Government say so, and we will know 
what to do under the circumstances. I need 
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hardly tell you that it is a policy Which is 
unjust, which is opposed to all fundamental 
principles of liberty. * Let us consider how 
we could put an end to it. I have* thought of 
^a simple remedy and it is this: We should 
call indignation meetings all over India, not 
one, not ten, not hundred, not even thou¬ 
sands, but let hundreds of thousands of 
meetings be held, every week, every month, 
in every village all over India. In every case 
of internment, be the internee a Hindu or a 
Mahomedan, let there be innumerable meet¬ 
ings of indignation and let the whole country 
ring with indignation. If we go on pursu¬ 
ing this policy, we will find that internments 
will be abolished. Let the whole country 
be considered as a person and let them with 
folded hands tell the Government, in case 
of every internment: " If you intern that 

man, you have got to intern the whole of 
India.” 
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(Speech delivered at the Special Session of 
the Congress held in Bombay in August- 
September, 1918.) 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It is now quarter past twelve, and it 
is impossible to deal with the resolution, 
which has been put into my hands, in a 
satisfactory way. I shall read the resolu¬ 
tion to you and content myself with making 
just two observations. . The resolution runs 
in these terms:— 

“ This Congress condemns the recom¬ 
mendation of the Rowlatt Committee which, 
if given effect to, will interfere with the 
fundamental rights of the Indian people and 
impede the healthy growth of public 
opinion.” 

I find it somewhat difficult to under¬ 
stand why, at a time when the whole country 
was agitated over the question of Self-Gov¬ 
ernment and over the rights of self-deter- 
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mination, while the whole country from one 
end to another was engaged in political 
struggle to realise their rights, at such a 
|<time the Government should have thought 
*it fit to engage itself in forging new wea¬ 
pons for the oppression of the people. 
(Cries of “ Shame.”) You have heard that 
according to the Government there is a Re¬ 
volutionary Party in this country. I for 
one do not deny that there is such a party, 
and the new weapons which are being forged 
under cover of the recommendations of 
this Committee are for the purpose of crush¬ 
ing that Revolutionary Party. But you 
find that nowhere in the history of the 
world at any time any repressive measures 
have put a stop to revolutionary move¬ 
ments. Our complaint is that the Govern¬ 
ment of this country has not given proper 
attention to the question. The Govern¬ 
ment of this country has not investigated 
the causes of the existence of this Revolu¬ 
tionary Party. It is an evil, I admit; it has 
got to be eradicated, but this is not the way 
to do it. (Hear, hear.) Give them rights. 
Self-Government is the only remedy. (Ap¬ 
plause.) And to show to you that the Gov¬ 
ernment never intended to investigate into 
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the causes of this revolutionary movement, 
I cannot do better than read to you the Gov¬ 
ernment Resolution which appointed this 
Committee. That resolution says: “Th^ 
Governor-General in Council has with the 
approval of the Secretary of State decided 
to appoint a Committee.” To do what? 
“To investigate and report on the nature 
and extent of the criminal conspiracies con¬ 
nected with the revolutionary movement, to* 
examine and consider the difficulties that 
have arisen in dealing with such conspiracies, 
and to advise as to what legislation, if any, 
is necessary to enable Government to deal 
effectively with them.” 

The Government is not anxious to en¬ 
quire into the causes, but the Committee 
which was appointed has gone out of their 
way to enquire into the causes. They con¬ 
ducted the investigation at a period when 
the whole country was angry with the Gov¬ 
ernment for its repressive measures. They 
take this enquiry from that point of time 
and have come to the conclusion—a shame¬ 
less conclusion—that this revolutionary 
movement is due to the political activities 
of a certain section of our politicians. The 
honoured name of Lokamanya Tilak 
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(Cheers) and of Bipin Chandra Pal (Cheers) 
are mentioned in this Report, and they also 
refer to the writings in the newspapers 
[which they say inflamed the minds of this 
Revolutionary Party. Pray, why don’t you 
go a step beyond that? Why don’t you go 
and enquire as to why those speakers spoke 
in the way you deprecate and condemn? 
Have you not been oppressing the people 
of this country for the last hundred and fifty 
years? (Hear, hear.) Did you ever think 
of any reform? Is it not a fact that every 
time the question of reform was brought 
up, the Bureaucracy in this country stoutly 
opposed it? (Cries of “Shame.”) Did 
you ever pay any attention to the rights of 
the people? (Cries of No, no.) Have 
you not, under the cover of the Defence of 
India Act which was passed as a War mea¬ 
sure, sent hundreds of people to the prison 
without trial? (Cries of “Shame.”) Now 
this Committee has recommended more 
drastic measures still. (Cries of “ Shame.”) 
I feel this so much, because I have been asso¬ 
ciated with the agitation against this intern¬ 
ment policy. In Bengal, it is a living cry. 
You do not probably feel it so much in other 
provinces, but everything which happens in 

7 
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one province is a matter of very great im¬ 
portance to the other provinces. (Hear, 
hear.) I welcome this Resolution because 
it ratifies the creed of the National Assembly 
and ratifies the validity of all our agitation 
against the internment policy of the Govern¬ 
ment. 



FRANCHISE COMMITTEE 


(Speech delivered at the Special Session of 
the Congress held in Bombay in August- 
September, 1918.) 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I have to place before you a resolution 

which is more or less of a formal character. 

¥ 

You know that under the reform proposals, 
one proposal is that committees will be 
appointed for the purpose of determining 
the question of franchise and other matters, 
-connected with franchise and other neces¬ 
sary particulars. Now this resolution deals 
with that matter. I will read the resolu¬ 
tion to you. It says:— 

“ That, so far as the question of deter¬ 
mining the franchise and the constituencies 
and the composition of the Legislative As¬ 
semblies is concerned, this Congress is of 
opinion that, instead of being left to be dealt 
with by committees, it should be decided by 
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the House of Commons and be incorporated 
in the statute to be framed for the constitu¬ 
tion of the Indian Government; 

*or 

“ In the alternative, if a committee is 
appointed for the purpose, the two non-offi¬ 
cial members of the committee should be 
elected—one by the All-India Congress Com¬ 
mittee and the other by the Council of the 
Moslem League, while the co-opted non-offi¬ 
cial member for each province should be 
elected by the Provincial Congress Com¬ 
mittee of that province.” 

The first part of the resolution therefore 
declares that we do not want any commit¬ 
tees. We know what Commissions and 
Committees are. We have heard of the Row- 
latt Commission, we have heard of other 
commissions; and we know into whose hands 
these commissions are entrusted. Therefore 

r 

we say that we do not want the committees, 
let the House of Commons decide these 
questions. If it is said: “Where are they 
to get the materials from which to decide the 
question,” my answer is: “ Refer to the Blue 
Books.” They will give you information 
regarding the extent of education, the popu- 
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lation and all other details which are neces¬ 
sary. If a Committee is appointed, what 
will they do ? They will take evidence, and 
unfortunately for us, people are not want¬ 
ing in this country who, when called upon 
to give evidence, may give away our rights 
as they have done often and often before. 
(Cries of “ Shame.”) Having regard to all 
these circumstances, the first thing we say 
is that we do not want any committees; 
and let the House of Commons decide the 
question. We will go to England and in¬ 
struct the members of the House of Com¬ 
mons rather than entrust this work to 
people who probably may be against the ex¬ 
tension of franchise. 

Secondly, supposing the Government do 
not listen to us, and a Committee is formed, 
the resolution goes on to say: “ In the al¬ 
ternative if a Committee is appointed for 
the purpose, the two non-official members 
of the Committee should be elected, one by 
the All-India Congress Committee and the 
other by the Council of the Moslem League 
while the co-opted non-official member for 
each province should be elected by the Pro¬ 
vincial Congress Committee of that Pro¬ 
vince.” We claim that the Indian National 
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Congress and the Moslem League are the 
representive bodies of India. (Applause.) 
We want to prove that claim by our practi¬ 
cal action and this resolution shows that we 
not only put that forward as an argument, 
but that we believe in the validity of that 
claim. I say that if the question of the 
principle of election is introduced into the 
formation of these Committees, there is no 
body in India which is better fitted and 
better qualified to elect the Indian members 
than the Indian National Congress on the 
one hand and the Muslim League on the 
pther. With these observations, I commend 
this resolution to your acceptance. 

The Hon’ble * Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya.—Mr. President, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, So far as the alternative in the 
Resolution is concerned, I am with Mr. Das. 

.I therefore oppose the first part of 

the Resolution, and if Mr. Das will drop, it, 
I will support the second part, I wish you 
to consider that in any Committee that may 
be appointed, there should be our representa¬ 
tives elected by the Congress and the Muslim 
League. 

Mr. C. R. Das.—If this is going to be* 

regards tQ the vote, I claim the right of reply. 
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The President.—Of course you can have 
the right of reply. 

Mr. C. R. Das.—I warn you against the 
Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya’s 
opposition, because if you do not put it in 
the alternative, you will get a Committee, 
but will not get the Committee* that you 
want. It is best to leave it in the hands of 
the House of Commons. The House of 
Commons should be made to understand 
the real condition of affairs; and we will 
make them understand our position and we 
will devise means for it. But if it is left 
in the hands of a Committee to be nominated 
by the Government, you will not get what 
you want, and the right sort of men will 
not get into it. The local knowledge and 
other things which will be placed before 
them will be fictitious and therefore unreal 
knowledge. In these circumstances, I warn 
you against the Panditji's opposition. 



REFORM SCHEME AND PROVINCIAL 

AUTONOMY 


(Speech delivered at the Session of the Con¬ 
gress held in Delhi in December, 1918.) 

ORIGINAL RESOLUTION MOVED BY 
Mr. B. CHAKRAVARTI. 

“ (a) That this Congress also re-affirms 
Resolution No. V, relating to Self-Govern¬ 
ment, passed at the Special Session of the 
Congress held in Bombay, subject to this 
that, in view of the expression of opinion in 
the country since the sitting of the said 
Special Session, this Congress is of opinion 
that so far as the Provinces are concerned, 
full Responsible Government should be 
granted at once, and that no part of British 
India should be excluded from the benefit 
of the proposed Constitutional Reforms. 

* (b) That non-official Europeans 
should not be allowed to form Separate 
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Ebdoratei on the ground that thejr npre- 
sent the Mining or the Tea Industries, and 
if they are allowed such representation, it 
> should be limited to their proportion com- 
* pared to the population of the Provinces 
concerned." 

AMENDMENTS PROPOSED BY 
The Hon’ble Mr. SRINIVASA SASTRI. 

“ In the Resolution which is placed 
before you, drop all the words in Clause (a) 
beginning with ‘ subject to this/ and sub¬ 
stitute die words ‘ except the Clause pro¬ 
nouncing the Scheme to be disappointing 
and unsatisfactory, and the Clause fixing a 
period of fifteen years for the completion of 
Responsible Government for India as a 
whole. 9 99 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

, I desire to make a very brief speech be¬ 
fore you, for you have had many speakers 
to address you on this important resolution. 
In the first place I desire to congratulate the 
Hon'ble Mr. Sastri for having joined us on 
the Congress platform. I venture to con¬ 
gratulate him because I consider the Indian 
National Congress to be higher and mightier 
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than any man or any number of men, how¬ 
ever great his or their attainments may be, 
but if I congratulate the Hon’ble Mr. Sastri 
for having joined us here to-day I cannot 
honestly congratulate him upon his amend¬ 
ments, and I stand before you now to enter 
my most emphatic protest against those 
amendments. (Hear, hear.) I do not wish 
to put before you many arguments; but I 
will say just one word on each argument. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Sastri objects to the time 
limit; I say: “ Who is to tell us when you are 
going to get Self-Government ?” You know 
that in this country the greatest opponent 
of self-government is not the British Parlia¬ 
ment but the Indian Civil Service; and the 
British Parliament governs us through the 
Indian Civil Service. If no time limit is put 
who is to decide? It is the Indian Civil Ser¬ 
vice. You further know that the introduc¬ 
tion of self-government in this country 
means the death of the Bureaucracy. And 
can you, can any reasonable man expect that 
the Bureaucracy will sweetly put an end to 
itself? (Cries of No, no.) I therefore ask 
you to insist that a time limit should be put 
in the statute. 
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The next point is that you are not to 
say that the scheme is unsatisfactory 
and disappointing. The only observation 
I desire to make is this. Put your hand on. 
your breast and ask yourself the question. 
Do you think that it is satisfactory? 
(Cries of No, no.) If not, have the courage 
of your convictions and say and proclaim 
to the world that it is unsatisfactory and 
disappointing. (Hear, hear.) 

The next point is about Provincial gov¬ 
ernments. Mr. Sastri’s reasons are different 
from the reasons put before you by Mrs. 
Besant, who has thought fit to support Mr. 
Sastri’s amendment on this point. Mr. 
bastri says that we ought not to ask for 
full responsible government in the provinces 
because we have accepted the system of 
diarchy. 1 submit for your consideration 
that we have nowhere accepted the principle 
of jliaichy so far as provincial governments 
are concerned, and the first step, which ac¬ 
cording to the Hon’ble Mr. Sastri is the 
making over of a few departments to us in 
the provinces, means according to me the 
making over of the whole of the provincial 
government to the people. That is the first 
step, and unless you get that you do not 
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obtain a substantial step towards respon¬ 
sible government in this country. Mrs. 
Besant, however, puts it on another ground. 
She puts it on the ground of a compact. I 
have not been told up to now definitely who 
were the parties to that compact. One 
speaker said that it was a compact between 
nationalists and moderates. If that is so 
1 do not accept the truth of that statement. 
But if that is so Mrs. Besant is out of court 
here because the moderates as a party have 
not joined the Indian National Congress, and 
therefore it is the moderates who have 
broken the compact and he that breaks the 
compact has got no right to insist on the 
performance of that compact b> the other 
party. I again ask. 

Mrs. Besant. —I said nothing about a 
compact; I said it was a compromise. 

Mr. Das. —I stand corrected. Mrs. 
Besant says she did not use the word ‘ com¬ 
pact ’ but f compromise/ Well, what I ask 
is this: Between whom was that compro¬ 
mise? Compromise means two parties. 
One of the speakers said that the two parties 
were the moderates and the nationalists.... 

President. —The speakers who have re¬ 
ferred to the compromise referred to the 
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compromise that was arrived at between 
those gentlemen who were present in Bom¬ 
bay. They included many moderates, and 
it is not suggested that the compromise was 
entered into by people who were outside 
it. 

Mr. Das. —One of the speakers distinct¬ 
ly said that it was a compromise. 

President. —It was a compromise, but 
not as you apparently mean it. 

Mr. Das. —I claim to myself the right 
of putting my own interpretation. 

President.— I ask you to speak on the 
resolution and to confine your remarks to 
the amendments and the resolution. 

Mr. Das. —I refuse to speak if I am not 
allowed to put my own interpretation. 

President. —I have to mention this fact 
because the compromise was referred to by 
previous speakers. Individual speakers 
may have said that it was a compact be¬ 
tween the moderates and the nationalists. 
But Mrs. Besant has pointed out that when 
she referred to the compromise she referred 
to the compromise which was arrived at 
among those who were present at the Con¬ 
gress and included moderates and others if 
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you please. The compromise does not have 
reference to those who were not present at 
the Congress. 

Mr. Das.—I am sorry. 1 was coming 
to that point when 1 was interrupted. Now, 
Gentlemen, so far as the compromise or the 
compact is between the moderates and ex¬ 
tremists the moderates have broken that 
compact and there is an end to that argu¬ 
ment. But another argument has been ad¬ 
vanced, that it is not a compromise between 
moderates and extremists, but the nation¬ 
alists and some of the moderates who join¬ 
ed the Congress in Bombay. My answer 
to that argment is this: Who are those 
nationalists and who are those moderates? 
What right have they got to barter away 
the rights of the people like that? So far 
as I am concerned 1 entered into that com¬ 
promise because I hoped that upon that com¬ 
promise upon a surrender of point for point 
by us I hoped that the moderate party as a 
whole would join us; the moderate party 
has not joined us; are we to go by that 
compromise and sell our birthright because 
the moderate party does not join us? (Cries 
of No, no.) Since the Congress in Bombay 
the country has declared its opinion again 
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in Bombay, in Madras, in the United Pro¬ 
vinces, in Calcutta and elsewhere. Who are 
you, the delegates of the Indian National 
Congress? Is it your personal right, is it 
a matter which concerns you personally, 
about which there can be binding compacts 
or compromises, or agreements? (Hear, 
hear.) And because you have chosen this 
compromise you must stand by it for ever 
and for ever? I say such a principle is per¬ 
nicious, and I refuse to follow it. The whole 
country demands it and I call upon you to 
do )our dut) and reject the amendments 
in toto (Hear, hear). 



REFORMS AND SELF-GOVERNMENT 

« 

(Speech delivered at the Session of the Con¬ 
gress held at Amritsar in December, 
1919-January, 1920.) 

“ That this Congress re-iterates its de¬ 
claration of last year that India is (it for full 
Responsible Government and repudiates all 
assumptions and assertions to the contrary 
wherever made. 

“ That this Congress adheres to the re¬ 
solutions passed at the Delhi Congress re¬ 
garding Constitutional Reforms and is of 
opinion that the Reforms Act is inadequate, 
unsatisfactory and disappointing. 

“ That this Congress further urges 
that Parliament should take early steps to 
establish full Responsible Government in 
India in accordance with the principle of 
Self-Determination." 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I have great pleasure in proposing the 
first resolution which stands on to-day’s 
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agenda. I will read to you the Resolution, 
but as I am aware that some amendments 
are going to be proposed, I will not take up 
^your time by making a speech on this reso¬ 
lution, but reserve to myself the right of 
speaking later on in reply. (Hear, hear.) 

(After reading the first part of the reso¬ 
lution) I might simply tell you that this is 
the resolution which you passed in Calcutta 
in the year 1917, that this is the resolution 
which you passed in Bombay in 1918 and 
that this is also the resolution which you 
passed at Delhi in December 1918. I shall 
simply ask you to pass it this year also. 
(Reads the second part of the resolution.) 
This part oE the Resolution merely asks you 
to say what you said in Bombay and at 
Delhi of the Reforms Scheme. It carries 
you no farther than that. (Reads the third 
part.) If it is necessary to point out how it 
is justified, I will merely say this that it fol¬ 
lows from the other two resolutions. It 
follows from your fitness for full Responsible 
Government and it follows from the second 
proposition that you declared the Reforms 
Act to be unsatisfactory, inadequate and dis¬ 
appointing. With these words I shall com¬ 
mend this resolution for your acceptance, 
8 
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reserving to myself the right of speaking in 
reply. 


Speech in Reply. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen. 

I want to keep you only for one minute. 
A compromise has been arrived at. The 
Hon’ble Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya has 
told you that there are two points, co-opera¬ 
tion and thanks; but so far as co-operation 
is concerned, the view with which I have 
compromised it is this, that co-operation 
when necessary to advance our cause, but 
obstruction when that is necessary for the 
advancement of our cause. (Hear, hear.) 
The words are simply these 4 that we work 
the Reforms so far as it may be possible,' 
for the early establishment of full Respon¬ 
sible Government. (Hear, hear.) We are 
not opposed to co-operation if co-operation 
helps us to attain that. We are not oppos¬ 
ed to obstruction—plain, downright obstruc¬ 
tion—when that helps to attain our political 
goal. (Hear, hear.) With these words, I 
ask you, Ladies and Gentlemen, to accept 
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this compromise. (Loud Applause, several 
delegates asked Mr. Das to read the whole 
resolution.) 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I am asked to 
read to you the resolution which we want 
;you to accept. It reads thus. The three 
propositions which I moved this morning 
remain just as they are, with the word 
‘ disappointing/ (Hear, hear.) At the end 
of those three propositions we say this: 
“ Pending such introduction,”—that is the 
introduction of complete Responsible Gov¬ 
ernment—“ Pending such introduction, this 
Congress trusts that, so far as may be pos¬ 
sible, the people will so work the Reforms as 
to secure the early establishment of full Res¬ 
ponsible Government; and this Congress 
offers its thanks to the Right Honb’le Mr. 
Montagu for his labours in connection with 
the Reforms/’ This is to be added to the 
three propositions which stand on the 
agenda. 



NON-CO-OPERATION 

(Speech delivered at the Session of the Con* 
gress held at Nagpur in Decern* 
her, 1920.) 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I rise to move the Resolution on Non-Co¬ 
operation. I shall presently read the Reso¬ 
lution before you. But before I do that, I 
ask you to consider it very carefully, word 
by word and line by line, because I most 
emphatically deny the charge that the Non- 
Co-operation Resolution which was passed 
in the Subject Committee is weaker and not 
stronger than the Resolution which was 
passed in Calcutta. Let me first read the 
Resolution. (Reads.) 

“ WHEREAS in the opinion of the Con* 
gress the existing Government of India has 
forfeited the confidence of the country; 
and WHEREAS the people of India are now 
determined to establish SWARAJ; and 
WHEREAS all methods adopted by the 
People of India prior to the last Special Ses¬ 
sion of the Indian National Congress have 
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failed to secure due recognition of their 
rights and liberties and the redress of their 
many and grievous wrongs, more specially 
in reference to the Khilafat and the Punjab; 
NOW this Congress, while re-affirming the 
resolution on Non-Violent Non-Co-operation 
passed at the Special Session of the Congress 
at Calcutta, declares that the entire or any 
part or parts of the scheme of Non-Violent 
Non-Co-operation, with the renunciation of 
voluntary association with the present Gov¬ 
ernment at one end and the refusal to pay 
taxes at the other, should be put in force at 
a time to be determined by either the Indian 
National Congress or the All-India Congress 
Committee, and that, in the mean while, to 
prepare the country for it, effective steps 
should continue to be taken in that behalf.” 

Let me put before you in a few words 
the scheme of it. We say “ our wrongs— 
including the Khilafat and the Punjab 
wrongs.” I do not enumerate the wrongs 
because they are so many, but each wrong, 
so far as I am concerned, is a cause of the 
attitude that I have taken up. We declare 
that our wrongs are of such a nature that we 
must attain Swaraj immediately. (Hear, 
hear.) Then we declare that all other 
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methods which we have employed up to now 
have failed and that the only method which 
is left to us is the method of Non-Violent 
Non-Co-operation (Loud cheers), and we 
declare so that there must not be any mis¬ 
take about it that this Congress has resolved 
definitely, clearly and without any ambiguity 
that the whole of this scheme of Non-Co- 
operation shall be put in force to secure our 
aim to attain Swaraj. And we declare fur¬ 
ther that in the mean time, those things 
which we resolved upon at Calcutta are to 
continue; but not only those things—we are 
to direct our activities in other directions as 
well. 

Here I pause for a moment to consider 
the question which, I regret, has been raised, 
namely, that this Resolution is weaker than 
the Calcutta Resolution. May I ask you to 
consider in what respect it is weaker? I 
claim it is stronger, it is fuller, it is more 
complete. In the Calcutta Resolution there 
was no clear declaration that the National 
Congress has resolved to put in force the 
entire scheme of Non-Co-operation down to 
the non-payment of taxes, although I believe 
with Mahatma Gandhi that that may not 
be necessary. But still if that is necessary. 
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I want it to be clearly stated that the people 
of India will not shrink from putting that 
into force. Then, we say that in the mean 
time till that call is sounded—and you must 
remember, Gentlemen, directly the call is 
sounded, that call has to be obeyed by all 
sections of the community—lawyers, stu¬ 
dents, tradesmen, merchants, agriculturists, 
every body and every section in the country 
must respond to that call. (Cries of Hear, 
hear.) And do you understand what that 
means? That means that this tyrannical 
machinery of the Government is regulated— 
is driven, not regulated—by whom? Not 
by the Bureaucracy, but by the Indians. And 
it means that the moment that call is sound¬ 
ed, every Indian is to take his hands off that 
machinery (Hear, hear) and compel this 
Government to do what you like. But ours 
are not the hands which will move that ma¬ 
chinery. (Hear, hear.) That is putting into 
force the entire scheme. 

Then let us consider what we have got to 
do in the mean time. The Calcutta Resolu¬ 
tion was confined to the students and law¬ 
yers and a general resolution about the boy¬ 
cott of foreign goods. Here we say we 
keep the same injunction with regard to 
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students, but we differentiate between stu¬ 
dents under sixteen and students above six¬ 
teen. Then with regards to the lawyers, 
we keep the same. And not only is it that we 
re-afhrm the Calcutta Resolution, but we 
say that we are not satisfied with the way 
in which the Resolution has been responded 
to by the lawyers; and we say that greater 
effort must be made to secure them, and also 
we refer to the scheme of settlement of dis¬ 
pute by private arbitration. Then comes 
the economic question. We sav that the 
economic drainage is one of the greatest 
wrongs from which we have suffered and 
we say that a Committee of experts must be 
appointed at once to form and organise a 
plan of boycott of foreign goods. Then 
we come to the boycott of Councils. We 
say that it has succeeded, and we say further 
what naturally follows from that, namely, 
that the men who are at present occupying 
those seats are not representatives of the 
people of India. (Hear, hear.) Not only 
do we not stop there, but we go farther and 
say that those people who pretend to re¬ 
present us do not represent us, and therefore 
we call upon the voters not to take political 
assistance from those people. Then we 
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appeal generally for unity in favour of the 
depressed classes, in favour of every section 
of the community which requires protection 
and development more than we do. This 
is the scheme of the Resolution. 

In what respect is it weaker? Is it 
weaker in respect of lawyers? (Cries of No, 
no.) I say, No, because it re-affirms—not 
only does it re-affirm, but it continues to call 
upon lawyers to act up to that Resolution. 
Is it weaker from the point of view of stu¬ 
dents? (Cries of No.) I say. No. We 
have guarded against students coming out 
under a false sentiment. I think that it is 
only right that the greatest National As¬ 
sembly in India should declare that those 
students who feel the call of duty or con¬ 
science should immediately come out regard¬ 
less of consequences. (Hear, hear.) Is it 
weaker in respect of boys under sixteen 
years? I ask: What is weakness and what 
is strength? We make it stronger by mak¬ 
ing it more just and more practical. Is it 
weaker in respect of the economic question? 
I do not admit that, because in this Resolu¬ 
tion we have got a systematic plan of econo¬ 
mic boycott—a practical boycott, a boycott 
which will not only be spoken of, but acted 
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upon by every Indian worth the name. I 
ask again: Where does the weakness of this 
Resolution lie? (Cries of * Nowhere/) It 
is nothing but the result of undue suspicion- 
I am making no appeal. I am making no 
personal appeal in my favour. But I do ask 
you to remember that when I say anything, 
I mean it, and in my life, on public questions* 
I have never said anything, which I do not 
believe in. Some of you may suspect, but 
all I can say is: Brother, ask me any ques¬ 
tion and I will answer; ask me what I intend 
to do and I will answer. Beyond that I will 
not refer to personal questions. 

I call upon you, in the name of all that 
is holy, to carry this Resolution without one 
single dissentient voice. I want you to de¬ 
clare to the nation to realise their God-given 

rights. Rights exist, but they have got to 
be realised- Rights exist because this is the 
eternal law of life, but still every man and 
every woman and every nation on earth has 
got to realise those rights. Realise the fact, 
that we have got those rights, and the mo¬ 
ment you realise that, the Bureaucracy or 
any 44 Cracy 99 in the world cannot stand 
against you; and I want to tell the Bureau¬ 
cracy that we have made up our minds to 
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compel it to recognise that which we have 
got. May God grant us the strength not 
only to pass this Resolution, but to work 
upon it and to carry out the great idea of 
which the Resolution is the expression. 
(Loud and prolonged cheers.) 



STRUGGLE FOR SWARAJ 


(Extract from the Speech delivered at the 
Session of the Bengal Provincial Con¬ 
ference held at Barisal in April, 1921.) 

Swaraj is our birthright, it is a divine 
gift. When you realise yourself by penance, 
you shall get freedom from within and with¬ 
out. We look to others for our education, 
commerce and government. This is bond¬ 
age. We must get rid of that. We can 
not even clothe our mothers and sisters. 
What servility! We must be free men and 
not bondsmen as at present. The yearn¬ 
ing for Swaraj is meant for our liberation. 
We are inimical to nobody—ours is a peace¬ 
ful struggle. 



GAIL OF THE MOTHERLAND 

(UNDELIVERED Presidential Address for 
the Session of the Congress held at 
Ahmedabad in December, 1921.) 

MAHATMAJI’S INTRODUCTION 

I must apologise to the public for the 
delay in issuing Deshabandhu Das’s Presi¬ 
dential Address. It was received by me in 
a fragmentary condition with instructions to 
revise it and put it in shape. The reader will 
be glad to learn that beyond restoring one 
sentence which had been ruled out and add¬ 
ing one to complete a thought and beyond 
slight verbal immaterial alterations, the 
Address is being printed as received. I see 
from the sentence^ ruled out in the original 
that Deshabandhu’s intention was to give a 
review of the year’s work and his considered 
opinion in detail of Non-co-operation. But 
sufficient appears in the printed text to en¬ 
able us to know his opinion. We know it 
too from his emphatic and stirring messages 
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to the country just before he was silenced. 
In appreciating the Address, the reader will 
be helped to know that it was prepared just 
before his arrest. The reader will not fail 
to note the marked self-restraint with which 
the Address is prepared, and also the fact 
that Deshabandhu believes in Non-violence 
as his final creed. That the only use the 
Government has for such a man is to put 
him in prison is about the greatest condem¬ 
nation it can pronounce upon itself. 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

Mr. Chairman of the Reception Committee 
and Delegates of the Indian 
National Congress, 

We have arrived at a critical stage in 
our struggle with the Bureaucracy and it 
behoves us, every one of us, to search our 
hearts and to ask ourselves the question: 
“ Do I stand for India in her present strug¬ 
gle?” It is because I stand for India that 
I have responded to your unanimous call to¬ 
day. I thank you for your confidence in me 
but I warn you that I have no wordly wis¬ 
dom to offer you. I come from a city which 
has felt the full force of the wrath of the 
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Government. Measures for stifling political 
life have been taken, as I believe, in order to 
coerce the people to receive His Royal High¬ 
ness the Prince of Wales; but it is the im¬ 
prisoned soul of Calcutta that will greet His 
Royal Highness on the 24th December. I 
come from the struggle which has just begun 
in Calcutta chastened and purified and, if I 
have no wordly wisdom to give, I at least 
bring before you unbounded enthusiasm, and 
a resolute determination to see this struggle 
through. 

1 think that at the very outset we ought 
to define our attitude in relation to the pre¬ 
sent struggle. What is our aim? Whi¬ 
ther are we going? 1 think that most 
people will agree that we are out to secure 
freedom from foreign subjection, freedom 
from foreign interference. It is as well, 
however, that we should have a clear grasp 
of what is meant by the word “ Freedom.” 
In the first place, it does not imply absence 
of all restraint. When I am forbidden to 
steal my neighbour's purse or to trespass on 
my neghbouFs land, there is necessarily a 
restraint on my action, but there is no 
opposition between freedom and such re¬ 
straint as has the sanction of the people 
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behind it. In the second place, freedom does 
not necessarily imply absence of the idea of 
dependence. Dependence there must be so 
long as we live in society and need the pro¬ 
tection of society and there is no necessary 
opposition between freeedom and such de¬ 
pendence as is willingly suffered by the 
people. But though there is no necessary 
opposition between freedom and restraint 
and freedom and dependence, it must be re¬ 
membered that restraint that does not deny 
freedom can only be such restraint as has 
the sanction of the people behind it; and 
dependence consistent with freedom can only 
be such dependence as is willingly suffered 
by the people for its own protection. 

What is Freedom? 

What then is freedom? It is impossi¬ 
ble to define the term; but one may de¬ 
scribe it as that state, that condition, which 
makes it possible for a nation to realize its 
own individuality and to evolve its own des¬ 
tiny. The history of mankind is full of stir¬ 
ring stories as to how nations have struck 
for freedom in order to keep their national¬ 
ism and their individuality inviolate and un¬ 
tarnished. To take only modern instances. 
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one may refer to Finland and Poland, Ire¬ 
land, Egypt and India. Each of these na¬ 
tions has offered a determined resistance to 
the imposition of a foreign culture upon it. 
The history of these nations has run on 
parallel lines. First, there is the protest 
against cultural conquest; secondly, there is 
the desire for national education; and lastly, 
there is the demand for its recognition as a 
separate organism, with the power to work 
out its own destiny, without any hindrance 
from any foreign power. 

We stand then for freedom, because we 
claim the right to develop our own indivi¬ 
duality and evolve our own destiny along 
our own lines, unembarrassed by what West¬ 
ern civilisation has to teach us and unham¬ 
pered by the institutions which the West has 
imposed on us. But here a voice interrupts 
me, the voice of Rabindranath, the poet of 
India. He says: “The Western culture is 
standing at our door, must we be so inhos¬ 
pitable as to turn it away, or ought we not 
to acknowledge that in the union of the cul¬ 
tures of the East and the West is the salva¬ 
tion of the world ?” I admit that if Indian 
nationalism has to live, it cannot afford to 
isolate itself from other nations but 

9 
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I have two observations to make to 
the criticism of Rabindranath; first, we 
must have a house of our own before 
we can receive a guest; and secondly, 
Indian culture must discover itself before 
it can be ready to assimilate Western 
culture. In my opinion, there can be no 
true assimilation before freedom comes, al¬ 
though there may be, as there has been, a 
slavish imitation. The cultural conquest of 
India is all but complete; it was the inevi¬ 
table result of her political conquest. India 
must resist it. She must vibrate with na¬ 
tional life and then we may talk of the union 
of the two civilzations. 

An Objection. 

I must dispose of another objection, this 
time, of my Moderate friends. “ You con¬ 
cede, 1 ”1 hear them say, “ that freedom is not 
an end in itself, but a means to an end, the 
end being control; why not work out your 
destiny within the British Empire?” My 
answer is that so long as India occupies the 
position of a dependant in the British Em¬ 
pire, so long the task cannot be undertaken. 
Go into the village, the heart of India, and 
see the life that is lived by the average 
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Indian. They are sturdy men and fearless 
men, they are men of whom any country 
could be proud; but the degradation that 
must inevitably follow subjection is writ 
large on their brow, and their lot is made up 
of caste troubles, petty squabbles, and end¬ 
less pursuit of litigation for litigation’s sake. 
Where are now the institutions that made 
them self-dependent and self-contained? 
Where is the life that enabled them to earn 
their livelihood and yet left them free to wor¬ 
ship the God of their fathers? I assert that 
once a nation passes into subjection, degene¬ 
ration must inevitably set in attacking the 
very life blood of that nation. Its effect is 
to be seen not in this sphere or that sphere 
but in every sphere of the nation’s activity. 
Economically, the British rule has had a dis¬ 
astrous effect on our national well-being. 
Mr. R. C. Dutt and after him Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya have shown how deliberate¬ 
ly the destruction oi our national industry, 
the spinning and weaving industry, was plan¬ 
ned. Who can contemplate with equani¬ 
mity that every year many crores of rupees 
go out of India without corresponding 
advantage? Morally, we are becoming a 
nation of slaves, and have acquired most 
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vices of the slave. We speak the language 
of the master, and ape his manners; and we 
rush with alacrity to adopt his institutions 
while our own institutions lie languishing- 
in the villages. Intellectually, we have be¬ 
come willing victims to the imposition of a 
foreign culture on us; and the humiliation 
is complete when we are deliberately break¬ 
ing away from the past, recognising no vir¬ 
tue in its continuity. “ But then,” say my 
Moderate friends, “ how can you hope to 
win freedom until you have elevated the 
people?” If I am right in my diagnosis that 
the present condition of India, material, mo¬ 
ral and intellectual, is the direct result of the 
foreign rule in India, then it must follow 
that so long as our subjection continues, so 
long there is no hope of recovery. You may 
of course tackle side problems, as we are 
trying to do. You may infuse such enthu¬ 
siasm amongst the people as may be of great 
assistance to you in your political cam¬ 
paigns. But, believe me, it is the disease that 
you must fight, and not the outward symp¬ 
toms of the disease. 

I object then to the perpetuation of Bri¬ 
tish domination as in my opinion it is impos¬ 
sible to find the fulfilment of our nationality. 
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our individuality, our personality so long as 
that domination continues. In arriving at 
this conclusion, I have entirely ignored the 
character of the British rule in India. That 
rule may be good or bad, it may be conceded 
that it is partly good and partly bad, but my 
conclusion is based on the view that there is 
inherent in subjection something which in- 
' jures national life and hampers its growth 
and self-fulfilment. Whether within the 
Empire or outside it, India must have free¬ 
dom so that she may realize her individuality 
and evolve her destiny without help or 
hindrance from the British people. 

I now come to the question: What are 
the methods which we ought to adopt in our 
light with the Bureaucracy? 

There are three and only three methods 
that 1 know of—(1) armed resistance, (2) 
co-operation with the Bureaucracy in the 
Councils that have been established under 
the Government of India Act, and (3) Non¬ 
violent Non-co-operation. The first I must 
dismiss as beyond the range of practical poli¬ 
tics. Even if it were not so, on principle I am 
opposed to violence. We must then choose 
between Co-operation and Non-co-operation. 
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I confess that in considering the ques¬ 
tion of co-operation, I am not a little troubl¬ 
ed by the fact that some of our leaders who 
assisted at the birth of political life in India 
are ranged against us on this question. 

I, therefore, propose to consider some 
of the arguments that are advanced by the 
supporters of the Government of India Act; 
and, in doing so, I shall consider, first, whe¬ 
ther the freedom of the Indian nation, that 
is to say, its right to develop its own indivi¬ 
duality and evolve its own destiny, has been 
recognised in the Act; secondly, whether the 
Act either expressly or by necessary impli¬ 
cation gives even the beginning of responsi¬ 
ble government to the Indian people, and, 
lastly, whether the legislature has any con¬ 
trol, effective or otherwise, over the purse. 

Reforms Act and Real Self-Government. 

Now the preamble of the Act is the key 
to the situation, “ Whereas it is the declared 
policy of Parliament ”—so the preamble 
runs. What is the declared policy of Parlia¬ 
ment? To recognise the inherent right of 
the Indians to responsible government? Not 
at all. To recognise the inherent right of 
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India to be treated as a free and equal part¬ 
ner of the commonwealth of nations known 
as the British Empire? Not at all. But 
mark the timid concession to the rights of 
India—“ To provide for the increasing asso¬ 
ciation of Indians in every branch of Indian 
administration, and for the gradual develop¬ 
ment of self-governing institutions, and with 
a view to the progressive realization of re¬ 
sponsible government in British India as an 
integral part of the Empire.” I do not 
think a more halting concession could ever 
be made to the rights of a people. Now is 
there anything in the preamble to compel the 
British Parliament to recognise India, at any 
time, as a free and equal partner of the Bri¬ 
tish Empire? I think not. "Progressive 
realization of responsible government in Bri¬ 
tish India ”—these are vague words, and 
they will not at any time tax the ingenuity 
of a British statesman. Omitting the se¬ 
cond paragraph and coming to the third, we 
find that the time and manner of each ad¬ 
vance can be determined only by Parliament 
upon whom responsibility lies for the wel¬ 
fare and advancement of the Indian peoples. 
Mark the word “ peoples,” not “ people ”— 
an assertion by Parliament that India is not 
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one, but many. I, for one, am not prepared 
to submit to the insult offered to India in 
the third paragraph of the preamble, and I 
am bound to offer a valiant opposition to it. 
We are quite prepared to undertake the res¬ 
ponsibility for the welfare and advancement 
of the Indian people (not peoples), and I al¬ 
together deny that a foreign Parliament can 
possibly discharge its responsibilities in re¬ 
lation to a subject nation. I resent the doc¬ 
trine that Parliament is to determine the 
time and manner of each advance, and I say 
that the whole object of the legislation, as 
disclosed in the third paragraph of the pre¬ 
amble, is to perpetuate the domination of the 
British Parliament, which I cannot for a mo¬ 
ment accept. The fourth paragraph holds 
out a distinct threat. “And whereas the 
action of Parliament,” so it says, “ in such 
matters must be guided by the co-operation 
received from those on whom new opportu¬ 
nities of service will be conferred, and by the 
extent to which it is found that confidence 
can be reposed in their sense of responsibi¬ 
lity/’ In other words, if we are good, and if 
we satisfy the British Parliament that we 
have a sense of responsibility, then the Bri¬ 
tish Parliament will consider whether we 
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ought not to have a further instalment of 
Reforms. In other words, we are perpetual 
infants, and the British Parliament is our 
sole guardian. 

I have very great respect for the opinion 
of my political opponents, but I cannot ac¬ 
cept the fundamental principle on which the 
Reforms are based. I think that we should 
'preserve our self-esteem, whatever the stage 
of our progress may be. I think that we 
should solemnly declare, in open Congress, 
that Freedom is inherent in every nation and 
that India has and possesses the right to de¬ 
velop her own individuality and to evolve 
her own destiny unhampered by what the 
British Parliament has decided or may de¬ 
cide for us. I think that we should recog¬ 
nize that any power that in any way hampers 
or embarrasses the self-realization and self- 
fulfilment of the Indian Nation is an enemy 
of India and must, as such, be resisted. I 
am willing to co-operate with England but 
•on one condition only, that she recognizes 
this inherent right of India. That recogni¬ 
tion you will not find anywhere in the Go¬ 
vernment of India Act, and I, for one, will 
not be a party to the perpeutation of British 
domination in India. But my Moderate 
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friends tell me that though the freedom of 
the Indian people, in the sense in which I 
understand the term, has not been recognised 
in the Act of Parliament, still if we work 
the Reforms, it will not be in the power of 
Parliament to deny us freedom. I do not 
doubt the wisdom of my friends nor deny 
their patriotism; but the question, in my 
opinion, is entirely irrelevant. My position 
is this, that however willing I may be to 
enter into a compromise with the English 
Government in matters of detail—and I am 
willing to make great sacrifices—I will not 
enter into any compromise on the question 
which I hold to be fundamental. Freedom 
is my birthbright, and I demand a recogni¬ 
tion of that right, not by instalments nor in 
compartments, but whole and entire. I do 
not doubt that victory will be on our side. 
But supposing we fail, we would at least 
have preserved inviolate our national self- 
respect and dignity. We would at any rate 
have repudiated the insult on which the Go¬ 
vernment of India Act is based. The differ¬ 
ence between the Indian National Congress 
and the Ministers who are working the Re¬ 
form Act seems to me to be fundamental, in 
that it has its eye fixed on the ultimate and 
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would reject as essentially false anything 
that does not recognize the freedom of the 
Indian people, whereas the Ministers have 
their eyes fixed on the departments of which 
they are in charge, and hope to attain free¬ 
dom through the successful working of 
those departments. 

' I will now consider whether the Act 
gives even the beginning of responsible go¬ 
vernment to India, and whether the Legis¬ 
lature has any control over the purse. The 
two questions must be considered togther. 
It is the view of the Moderates in Bengal 
that out of seven members of the Bengal 
Government, five are Indians. The view is 
entirely erroneous. I think I am right in 
saying that provinces are governed, in rela¬ 
tion to reserved subjects, by the Governor in 
Council, and in relation to transferred sub¬ 
jects, by the Governor acting with the Minis¬ 
ters. The statute makes no provision what¬ 
ever for the joint deliberation by the Gover¬ 
nor and his Council and his Ministers sitting 
together, except in regard to proposals for 
taxation and borrowing, and the framing of 
proposals for expenditure of public money. 
In regard to the reserved subjects—and these 
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are the subjects which are of vital impor¬ 
tance to us as a nation in our struggle for 
political liberty—the Ministers have no 
voice whatsoever. I think I am right in say¬ 
ing that they are the dumb spectators of the 
fight that is now T going on between us and 
the Government. They are not part of the 
Government to consider whether, in relation 
to the Non-co-operation movement, a re¬ 
pressive policy should or should not be ini¬ 
tiated in the country. Their advice will 
not be sought when the Local Government 
has to consider the question whether Mahat¬ 
ma Gandhi ought or ought not to be arrest¬ 
ed. If I am right in my view as to the posi¬ 
tion of subjects, then I suggest to my Mo¬ 
derate friends that they are under an entire 
misapprehension when they say that the 
majority of the members of the Government 
are Indians. The truth is that, in relation 
to the Reserved Subjects, the Indian element 
is in a minority and cannot affect the policy 
of the Government in the slightest degree, 
provided the Governor and the English mem¬ 
bers of the Council combine against it. 

The Position of the Ministers. 

I have now to consider the position of 
the Ministers and the relation between the 
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Ministers and the Legislature in regard to 
the Transferred Subjects. My first point 
is, it is a mistake to suppose that any “ sub¬ 
ject ” has been transferred to the Ministers. 

I concede that certain departments have 
been transferred, but I maintain that they 
have been transferred, subject to the encum¬ 
brances created by a century of bureacratic 
'rule, and the Ministers have no power what¬ 
ever to discharge those encumbrances. I 
will at once make mv meaning clear. Now 

•f <_> 

medical administration is an important de¬ 
partment of the State; and so is public 
health. These departments, I understand, 
have been transferred to the Ministers, and 
the Minister, provided he has complete con¬ 
trol of the “ subject/' is in a position to con¬ 
fer a lasting benefit on the community. But 
what is the position? The Minister has no 
effective control over the officers who run 
these departments, and no voice whatsoever 
in the selection of his own officers. It is a 
peculiar circumstance in the history of the 
bureaucratic rule in India that, whenever the 
people have tried for something essential 
to their existence, the Government has given 
them expensive administration, expensive 
offices and expensive buildings instead. The 
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test whether the “ subject ” has been trans¬ 
ferred to the Minister is this: Is the Minis¬ 
ter for health under the law in a position to 
take up this attitude, “ I will recast the 
whole system under which these departments 
have hitherto been administered. I will 
abolish the Indian Medical Service, and em¬ 
ploy local agencies who would know how to 
disinfect a well and what steps to take in the 
case of an epidemic. I will then have more 
money to spend on the needs of the people.” 
But, no! This attitude the Act denies to 
him, and yet it is said that the subject has 
been transferred to him. One of the Minis¬ 
ters in India described his position in bitter 
terms in the course of a debate in the Coun¬ 
cil. He complained that if he applies to the 
Medical department or the Sanitary depart¬ 
ment for doctors to meet an emergency, they 
say to him in reply: “We have no doctors.” 
If he takes the responsibility of sending doc¬ 
tors to the affected area, the Medical depart¬ 
ment says to him: “We do not recognise 
your doctors, and you must pay them out 
of your own pocket.” When I point out to 
you that the Minister in question is the 
Minister in charge of the Medical depart¬ 
ment and Sanitary department, you will 
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grasp the full significance of the “ transfer 
of subjects ” that has taken place under the 
Act. Well might a Minister exclaim, as 
one actually did: “Silver and gold have I 
none, out of such as I have I give unto thee, 
that is, sympathy. ,, He added that he 
could only give sympathy, because the purse 
was held by somebody else, that is to say, 
the Finance Member. 

This brings me to a question of great 
importance, and that is, whether the legisla¬ 
ture has any control over the purse. The 
Moderates maintain the affirmative of the 
proposition; I maintain the negative. I shall 
presently refer to the provisions of the Act 
to support my position; but I have a witness 
of undoubted position and respectability in 
my favour, whose evidence I should like to 
place before you. In the course of the gene¬ 
ral discussion on the Budget in one of the 
Councils, a Minister said as follows: “ The 
two poor men who have been put down here 
as Ministers are presumed to be clothed with 
all the powers of Migjsters in the House of 
Commons, and therefore they are called 
upon to account for everything for which 
perhaps a Minister in the House of Commons 
is responsible.The Minister 
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here begins his life by getting a dole of 
money that is given by those who are in 
charge of the whole administration.” The 
question is whether the Moderates are right 
or the Minister in question is right. Both 
may be wrong; but both cannot be right. 

Under the rules framed under the Gov¬ 
ernment of India Act, the framing of propo¬ 
sals for expenditure in regard to Transfer¬ 
red and Reserved subjects is a matter of 
agreement between the Members of the Exe¬ 
cutive Councils and the Ministers; but, if 
they do not agree as to the apportionment 
of funds between Reserved and Transferred 
departments respectively, the Governor has 
the power to allocate the revenue and bal¬ 
ances of the province between reserved and 
transferred subjects by specifying the frac¬ 
tional proportion of the revenues and bal¬ 
ances which shall be assigned to each class of 
subjects. What, then, is the position? The 
Moderates proudly assert that the majority 
of the members of Government—five—are 
Indians. If that were so, one would expect 
the question of apportionment to be decided 
in accordance with the view of the majority; 
but that is not done, because the entire 
scheme is based on distrust of the Ministers* 
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We have therefore this result that if the 
Members and the Ministers are unable to 
come to an agreement the matter is decided 
by the Governor who may act either in ac¬ 
cordance with his own discretion or in ac¬ 
cordance with the report of an authority to 
be appointed by the Governor-General in 
this behalf on the application of the Gover¬ 
nor. 

That is the impossible position in which 
the Minister is placed by the scheme framed 
under the Act; but what is the position of 
the Council? Has it any power to say: 
“We require the funds to be apportioned in 
the way we suggest, and not according to 
the proposal made by the Government ” ? 
Can it say: “We require you to spend so 
much to fight Malaria or so much for Pri¬ 
mary Education ” ? The Act undoubtedly 
gives power to the Council to refuse its as¬ 
sent to a demand or to reduce the amount 
therein referred to either by a reduction of 
the whole grant or by the omission or re¬ 
duction of any of the items of expenditure 
of which the grant is composed, but this is 
subject to an important provision, viz., that 
the Local Government shall have power, in 
relation to any such demand, to act as if it 
10 
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had been assented to, notwithstanding the 
withholding of such assent or the reduction 
of the amount therein referred to, if the de¬ 
mand relates to a reserved subject, and the 
Governor, certifies that the expenditure 
provided for by the demand is essential to 
the discharge of his responsibility for the 
subject. This, according to the Moderates, 
is the effective control which the Legislature 
has over the purse! It has no power what¬ 
ever to say in what proportion the revenue of 
the country should be allocated between re¬ 
served and trasferred departments respec¬ 
tively; it has no control whatever over the 
revenue allocated to the reserved subjects. 
All that it can do is to say to the Ministers: 

We refuse our assent to your demand,” or 
“ We reduce the amount referred to in your 
demand either by a reduction of the whole 
grant or by the omission or reduction of any 
of the items of expenditure of which the 
grant is composed.” It is ridiculous to de¬ 
scribe the limited control exercisable by the 
Council in relation to the transferred sub¬ 
jects as “ an effective control over the purse.” 

In administrative matters, the position 
of the Minister is no better. The Act pro¬ 
vides that in relation to transferred subjects, 
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the Governor shall be guided by the advice 
of his Minister, unless he sees sufficient cause 
to dissent from their opinion, in which case 
he may require action to be otherwise than 
in accordance with that advice. In a dis¬ 
pute between the Minister in charge of the 
department of health and his officer on a 
question of policy it is possible for Governor 
to support the officer against the Minister. 
In matters of legislation in relation to the 
transferred subjects, there is in theory some 
power in the legislature, but in practice the 
Finance department, controlled by a member 
of the Executive Council, would have the 
last word on the subject; for I can conceive 
of no legislation which does not involve ex¬ 
penditure of money, and it is the duty of 
the Finance department (of which, be it re¬ 
membered, the Minister is not a Member) to 
examine and advise on the scheme of the new 
expenditure for which it is proposed to make 
provision in the estimate. 

In regard to the whole scheme, it is legi¬ 
timate to ask: “ Does it secure to the subject 
even the elementary rights which every 
citizen under any civilised government pos¬ 
sesses ?” Is repressive legislation impos¬ 
sible under the Act, except with the consent 
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of the people? Does it give to the people 
the right to repeal the repressive legislation 
which disgraces the statute book in India? 
Has a repetition of the Punjab atrocities 
been made impossible? I think I am right 
in saying that, in regard to all these matters, 
the position is exactly the same as it was 
before the Reforms Act. 

This, then, is the scheme which is being 
worked by the Ministers, and we have been 
solemnly assured by the Moderates that the 
beginning of Swaraj is to be found in the 
scheme! Much as I would like to end all 
unnecessary conflict, I cannot recommend to 
you the acceptance of the Act as a basis for 
co-operation with the Government. I will 
not purchase peace with dishonour, and so 
long as the preamble to the Government of 
India Act stands and our right—our inherent 
right—to regulate our own affairs, to devel¬ 
op our own individuality and to evolve our 
own destiny is not recognised, I decline to 
consider any terms of peace. 

Non-Co-Operation—Its Philosophy. 

The only other method of warfare open 
to us is Non-co-operation—and that is the 
programme which we adopted at two 
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successive Congresses. We are all devoted 
to the doctrine of Non-co-operation, and you 
will not require me to discuss with you its 
ethics. 

But there are friendly critics whose 
doubt we ought to dispel, if it is in our 
power to do. They say that the doctrine of 
Non-co-operation is a doctrine of negation, 
r a doctrine of despair; they stand aghast at 
the narrowness, the exclusiveness which 
such a doctrine implies; and they draw out 
attention to the trend of political events in 
the world, and they ask us whether there is 
any hope for a nation that is determined to 
live a life of isolation. 

I feel bound to answer the questions 
which have been raised by our friendly 
critics, and, in doing so, I must ask myself 
the question: “What is Non-co-operation?” 
I find it easier to answer the question “ What 
is Non-co-operation ” by considering for a 
moment what is not Non-co-operation. 
Non-co-operation is not a refusal to co¬ 
operate with the English people because 
they are English people. Non-co-operation 
does not advocate a policy of separation, a 
policy of isolation. Indeed, in our conflict 
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with the forces of injustice and unrighteous¬ 
ness, we are not for getting Him, to quote 
the words of Rabindra Nath, “ who is with¬ 
out distinction of class or colour, and who 
with his varied Sakti makes true provision 
for inherent need of each and every class.” 
But before we can join the forces of the 
world in the missionary enterprise to uplift 
Humanity, it is at least necessary that we 
should find fulfilment in self-realization and 
self-development; for it is only as a nation 
that has realized itself that we can hope to 
be of any service to Humanity. Let us con¬ 
sider the matter for a moment. Our philo¬ 
sophy recognizes that there is an essential 
unity behind all diversities and that these 
diversities—“ Baichitrya,” if I may use that 
expression—constitute the “ Leela M of the 
Supreme Reality. The whole object of hu¬ 
man endeavours, as I understand it, is to 
reconcile these endless diversities so as to 
affirm the Supreme Reality. God’s “ Leela ” 
requires that each and every manifestation 
must have an unhampered growth. Every 
nation on the face of the earth represents 
such a manifestation. Like the diverse 
flowers in a garden the nations must follow 
their own laws and work out their own 
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destiny so that in the end they might each 
and all contribute to the life and culture of 
Humanity. In order that Humanity may 
be served, and the ultimate Unity realized, 
that essential something which distinguishes 
one nation from another, which I may des¬ 
cribe as the individuality of the nation, must 
have unfettered growth. This is the essence 
of the doctrine of nationalism for which men 
have been ready to lay down their lives. 
Nationalism is not an aggressive assertion of 
its individuality distinct and separate from 
the other nations, but it is a yearning for self- 
fulfilment and self-determination and self- 
realization as a part of the scheme of the 
universal Humanity by which alone Humani¬ 
ty can fulfil itself, determine itself and realize 
itself. Non-co-operation, therefore, though 
it does not refuse co-operation with the 
English because they are English, will refuse 
to co-operate with any power or institution 
which embarrasses in any way the growth of 
the individuality of the Indian Nation or 
hampers its self-fulfilment. Non-co-opera¬ 
tion again does not reject Western culture 
because it is Western culture. But it recog¬ 
nizes that there must be rejection in order 
that there may be whole-hearted acceptance. 
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The cry for national education is not a pro¬ 
test against foreign education; it was not so 
in Poland; it was not so in Ireland; it is not 
so in India. But it is a protest against the 
imposition of foreign culture on India. Sub¬ 
jection is hard to bear, whether it be political 
or cultural; and indeed, as history shows, 
cultural subjection must inevitably follow in 
the wake of political subjection. Our desire 
for national education is onlv an endeavour 

■r* 

to establish a continuity with the past and 
to enthrone our culture in our hearts. The 
doctrine that we preach does not exclude any 
light that may come from outside; but we 
say to those who care to listen to us: “ First 
light the lamp that lies neglected in your 
home; look into the past and realise your 
present position in the light of the past; and 
then face the world with courage and receive 
whatever light may come from outside.” 

What then is Non-co-operation? I can 
not do better than quote the eloquent words 
of Mr. Stokes: “ It is the refusal to be a 
party to preventable evil; it is the refusal to 
accept or have any part in injustice; it is the 
refusal to acquiesce in wrongs that can be 
righted, or to submit to a state of affairs 
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which is manifestly inconsistent with the dic¬ 
tates of righteousness. And as a conse¬ 
quence it is the refusal to work with those 
who on grounds of interest or expediency 
insist upon committing or perpetuating 
wrong.” 

But it is argued that the whole doctrine 
is a doctrine of negation, a doctrine of des¬ 
pair. I agree that in form the doctrine is 
one of negation, but I maintain that in sub¬ 
stance it is one of affirmation. We break in 
order to build; we destroy in order 
to construct; we reject in order to 
accept. This is the whole history of 
human endeavours. If subjection be an evil, 
then we are bound to non-co-operate 
with every agency that seeks to perpe¬ 
tuate our subjection. That is a negation; 
but it affirms our determination to be free to 
win our liberty at any cost. Nor do I agree 
that the doctrine is one of despair. It is a 
doctrine of hope and of confidence and of 

unbounded faith in its efficacv. One has 

* 

only to look at the faces of the sufferers as 
they are led to prison to realise that victory 
is already ours. It is not for nothing that 
Mohamed Ali and Shaukat Ali, courageous 
•and resourceful, have lived and suffered, it is 
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not for nothing that Lajpat Rai, one of the 
bravest of spirits that ever faced the sun, 
flung the order of the Bureaucracy in its face* 
and marched boldly into the prison that 
awaited him. It is not for nothing that Moti 
Lai Nehru, that prince amongst men, spurn¬ 
ed the riches that were his, and defied the 
order that would enslave him, refusing no 
pain that power could invent. Time will 
not permit me to read to you all the names 
that are inscribed in the roll of honour; but 
I must not forget to mention the students, 
who are at once the hope and the glory of 
the Motherland. I, who have been privileg¬ 
ed to watch the current of political life in 
its very centre, can testify to the wonderful 
courage and unflinching devotion displayed 
by the students. Theirs is the inspiration 
behind the movement, theirs the sacrifice, 
theirs the victory. They are the torch- 
bearers of the time; they are the pilgrims on 
the road. If suffering has been their lot, 
victory is their due. 

This, then, is the philosophy on which 
the Non-co-operation movement is based: to 

defy with absolute constancy the hostile 
powers that would hamper in any way our 
growth and self-fulfilment as a nation, to* 
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keep its evil always in view, not hating it, 
but recognizing the evil as an evil, and 
refusing no pain that power can invent. I 

admit, Gentlemen, that the ideal is a very 
high one but I maintain that it is the only 
method which we can adopt for the early 
establishment of Swaraj. It requires no wis¬ 
dom to see that if every one of us withdraws 
our helping hand from the machine that is 
relentlessly working to prevent our growth 
and self-realization as a nation, the machine 
must of necessity stop its work. We are 
told, however, that once the machine of 
government stops its work, we shall be 
swept away by the forces of disorder and 
reaction. I think, Gentlemen, that there is 
a simple answer to this argument. The 
Non-co-operation movement can never hope 
to succeed, unless our forces are properly 
organized and the ethics of the movement 
properly understood by the nation. If they 
are not understood, the question will not 
arise, for we cannot hope to carry the 
s truggle to a successful termination; but if 
they are understood, then the inherent 
strength of the movement will prevent 
anarchy and bloodshed. But I cannot dis¬ 
guise from myself the fact that there have 
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been disturbances in Bombay in the course 
of our propaganda. We must accept re¬ 
sponsibility for such disturbances and 
frankly admit that to the extent to which 
there has been violence, intimidation, and 
coercion, we have failed. But what is the 
remedy? Surely not to abjure our faith, 
but to see that the faith is properly under¬ 
stood. Bloodshed and disorder have been 
associated with every great movement that 
has taken place, the spread of Christianity 
for instance. But is it to be argued that, 
because, in the spread of a New Idea, there 
is danger of disorder and disturbance as it 
comes into conflict with old ideals and the 
old view of life, the missionaries must of 
necessity stay their hands and decline to 
carry the light? Such an argument is not 
worth a moment’s consideration. You may 
argue if you like that our doctrine has not 
yet been understood by the people. You 
may argue that mass disobedience would be 
dangerous until the doctrine is really under¬ 
stood by the people. You may argue that 
our programme ought to be revised in the 
light of the disturbances which have taken 
place in Bombay. But the fact that disturb¬ 
ances have taken place is no argument 
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against the essential truth of our movement. 
We must meet the situation with courage 
and devise means to prevent the recurrence 
of those disturbances; but I cannot and I 
will not advise you to stay your hand from 
the Non-co-operation movement. The fact 
that India has remained calm in spite of the 
recent arrests shows that the Bombay lesson 
has gone home. The recent manifestation 
of courage, endurance and remarkable self- 
control has in my opinion demonstrated the 
efficacy and the necessity of Non-violent- 
Non-co-operation. And nothing can stop 
our onward march if the same spirit is still 
further developed and retained to the end. 

Impression on Bureaucracy. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, the success of 
our movement has made a deep impression 
on the Bureaucracy, if we may judge by the 
repressive policy which it has initiated and 
is carryng into effect. I observe that His 
Excellency the Vicero}' objects to the policy 
being described as “ repressive,” but I have 
yet to know that the Seditious Meetings Act 
and the Indian Criminal Law Amendment 
Act are part of the ordinary criminal law of 
the land. Indeed, if I am not mistaken. 
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these were two of the Acts that were con¬ 
sidered by the Committee appointed to 
examine repressive legislation. It is true 
that the Committee consisting of an Indian 
Chairman and six Indian Members out of 
eight were unable to recommend the repeal 
of these two Acts. They have only shown 
what confidence can be reposed in their sense 
of responsibility. But the fact remains that 
the Acts were treated as repressive laws and 
discussed as such. Lord Reading is ob¬ 
viously in error in suggesting, as he has 
done, that the arrests now being made in 
Calcutta and in other parts of India are 
under the ordinary criminal law of the land. 
His Excellency asserts that there are 
organized attempts to challenge the law, 
and he does not understand what purpose 
is served by flagrant breach of the law for 
the purpose of challenging the Government 
and in order to compel arrest. I would, 
with all respect, put one question to His 
Excellency. If Japan planted her national 
flag on Australia, and gave Australia such 
freedom and such constitution as we enjoy 
under Great Britain, neither more nor less, 
what would His Excellency’s advice be to 
the Australians, if they were determined to 
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win freedom at all costs? And if Japan 
promulgated repressive laws without the 
sanction of the Australians, prohibiting 
meetings and declaring as unlawful all 
voluntary associations through which alone 
the Australians could hope to work for 
national regeneration, what would His Ex¬ 
cellency's advice be to the Australians, sup- 
, posing they solemnly agreed to defy such 
laws and disregard the orders issued under 
such laws? I venture to think that His 
Excellency does not understand the situa~ 
lion which has arisen in India; thereTore he 
is puzzled and perplexed. Rightly or 
wrongly, the Congress has adopted the 
policy of Non-co-operation as the only 
legitimate political weapon available for its 
use. That is not breaking the law. Rightly 
or wrongly, the Congress has decided to 
boycott foreign goods, and especially foreign 
cloth. That is not breaking the law. Right¬ 
ly or wrongly, the Congress has decided to 
boycott the visit of His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales. That is not breaking the 
law. Now, in what way is the Congress to 
carry on its work except through the 
voluntary organisations which you have pro¬ 
claimed unlawful under the Indian Criminal 
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Law Amendment Act? In striking at these 
voluntary organisations, you strike at £tie 
Congress propaganda which, you are bound 
to admit, is not unlawful. Why should it 
puzzle your Excellency, assuming you credit 
us with the same amount of patriotism 
which you have, that we have solemnly re¬ 
solved to disobey your orders and court 
imprisonment? I assert that it is you who 
have broken the law and not we. You have 
transgressed the law which secures to every 
.subject freedom of speech and action, so 
long as the speech and the action do not 
offend against the ordinary criminal law of 
the land. You have transgressed the law 
which secures to the subject the unrestricted 
right to hold meetings, so long as these meet¬ 
ings do not degenerate into unlawful as¬ 
semblies. These are the common law rights* 
of the subject which you have transgressed, 
and I would remind Your Excellency that it 
is on the due observance of these elementary 
rights that the allegiance of the subject 
depends. 

But then, it is said that these associa¬ 
tions interfere with the administration of 
the law and order. If they do, then the 
ordinary criminal law is there, and it ought 
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to be sufficient. I have heard of no instance 
of violence in Calcutta; certainly none was 
reported to the police. Charges of violence 
can be investigated, and therefore they were 
not made. But charges of threat and in¬ 
timidation are easy to make, because they 
cannot be investigated. I would ask the 
authorities one question: “Was any case 
of threat or intimidation reported to the 
police? Has the Local Government found, 
on enquiry, that quite apart from general 
allegations, which can easily be made, there- 
were specific cases of threat or rncifhidation 
practised by the non-co-operators on the 
‘loyalists’ of Calcutta ?” An English 
Journalist, signing himself as “ Nominis 
Umbra,” gave us his opinion to an English 
paper in Calcutta that the hartal was willing¬ 
ly acquiesced in by the people. We read in 
“A Ditcher’s Diary” in “Capital” of 24th 
November last: “ The people surrendered at 
discretion, but it was impossible for a careful 
observer not to see that not only were they, 
for the most part, willing victims of the new 
zoolurru but also that they exulted in the 
discomfiture of the Sircar ” If that be so, 
then what case is there for the declaration 
under Sec. 16 of the Indian Criminal Law 

H 
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Amendment Act ? Was the position in Cal¬ 
cutta on the 17th November last worse than 
the position in England when a big strike 
is in progress? And is it suggested that 
there resides any power in the Cabinet of 
England to put down a strike and prevent 
picketting? No, Gentlemen, the real object 
of the application of the Indian Criminal 
Law Amendment Act is not to protect 
society against the threats and intimidations 
of the non-co-operators, but to crush the 
Congress and the Non-co-operation move¬ 
ment. It'ifc to such threat that you have to 
return an answer. 

The Object of the Government. 

There is another object which the Gov¬ 
ernment has in view: it is to make by threat, 
intimidation and coercion, the visit of His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales to 
Calcutta a success. On your behalf 1 would 
respectfully lay before His Royal. Highness 
our wishes of good-will to him personally. 
There is no quarrel between us and the Royal 
House of England; but he comes here as the 
ambassador of a power with which we have 
decided not to co-operate; as such we can 
not receive him. Also, we are in no mood 
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to take part in any rejoicing. We are fight¬ 
ing for our national existence, for the re¬ 
cognition of our elementary rights freely to 
live our own life and evolve our own destiny 
according to our lights. It would be sheer 
hypocrisy on our part to extend a national 
welcome to the ambassador of the Power 
that would deny us our elementary rights. 
There is, in the refusal to extend a national 
welcome to His Royal Highness, no dis¬ 
respect either to him or to the Royal House 
of England. There is only a determination 
not to co-operate with the Bure'aucracy. 



SWARAJ FOR THE MASSES AND 
RY THE MASSES 


(Extracts from the Speech delivered at 
Dehra Dun Conference on November 1, 
1922, shortly after Release from Prison.) 

Non-violent Non-co-operation wants to 
put an end to the disgraceful chapter of 
European history, namely, the tyranny of the 
bourgeoisie —of the monied classes, of the 
capitalists—over the masses, over the poor 
labourers. To establish Swaraj of that type 
in India would only mean rule by Bureau¬ 
cracy. The significance of our struggle 
against that kind of Swaraj will be India’s 
gift to other nations. 

At this present hour, there is a bitter 
struggle going on—in England, in France, in 
America, in almost every country where they 
say they have, “ Swaraj ”—between the 
classes and the masses. Call it Indepen¬ 
dence, call it Liberty, call it Democracy, call 
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it whatever you like—it is confined only to 
the middle-classes and not to the masses. 

I do not want that sort of Swaraj which 
will be for the middle-classes alone. I want 
Swaraj for the masses, not for the classes. 
I do not care for the bourgeoisie . How 
few are they? Swaraj must be for the 
masses, and must be won by the masses. 


{Extracts from Statement issued to the 
Press from Amraoti shortly after the 
Dehra Dun Speech.) 

The Reform Councils are really a mask 
which the Bureaucracy has put on. I con¬ 
ceive it to be our clear duty to tear this 
mask from off their face. To end these 
Councils is the only effective boycott. 

The, nation to-day is burning with a 
desire to attain Swaraj. It is the duty of 
the Congress, therefore, to place before the 
country a clear statement of the system of 
Government which we demand. The for¬ 
mulation of such a demand is necessary 
to-day. 
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The ideal is to make the people of this 
country self-reliant and self-contained. I 

would much rather that a few families 
became self-contained than that factories 
were started on a large scale. Such fac¬ 
tories represent a short-sighted policy, and 
though no doubt they would satisfy the pre¬ 
sent need, they must inevitably create an evil 
which it would be difficult to eradicate. 



NON-CO-OPERATION AND 
COONCIL-ENTRY 


(Presidential Address delivered at the 
Session of the Congress held at Gaya 
in December, 1922.) 

Mahatma Gandhi* 

Sisters and Brothers, 

As I stand before you to-day, a sense of 
overwhelming loss overtakes me, and I can 
scarcely give expression to what is upper¬ 
most in the minds of all and everyone of us. 
After a memorable battle which he gave to 
the Bureaucracy, Mahatma Gandhi has 
been seized and cast into prison; and we 
shall not have his guidance in the proceed¬ 
ings of the Congress this year. But there is 
inspiration for all of us in the last stand 
which he made in the citadel of the enemy, 
in the last defiance which he hurled at the 
agents of the Bureaucracy. To read a story 
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equal in pathos, in dignity, and in sublimity, 
you have to go back over two thousand 
years, when Jesus of Nazareth, “ as one that 
perverted the people,” stood to take his trial 
before a foreign tribunal. 

“ And Jesus stood before the Governor: 
and the Governor asked him, saying, Art 
thou the King of the Jews? And Jesus said 
unto him, Thou sayest. 

“ And when he was accused of the chief 
priests and elders, he answered nothing. 

“ Then said Pilate unto him, Hearest 

<• ' 

thou not how many things they witness 
against thee? 

“ And he answered him to never a word; 
in so much that the Governor marvelled 
greatly.” 

Mahatma Gandhi took a different 
course. He admitted that he was guilty, and 
he pointed out to the Public Prosecutor that 
his guilt was greater than he, the F osecutor, 
had alleged; but he maintained that if he 
had offended against the law of Bureaucracy, 
in so offending he had obeyed the law of 
God. If I may hazard a guess, the Judge 
who tried him and who passed a sentence of 
imprisonment on him was filled with the 
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same feeling of marvel as Pontius Pilate had 
been. 

Great in taking decisions, great in exe¬ 
cuting them, Mahatma Gandhi was incom¬ 
parably great in the last stand which he 
made on behalf of his country. He is 
undoubtedly one of the greatest men that 
the world has ever seen. The world hath 
need of him, and if he is mocked and jeered 
at by “ the people of importance/' “ the 
people with a stake in the country ”—Scribes 
and Pharisees of the days of Christ—he will 
be gratefully remembered, now and always, 
by a nation which he led from victory to 
victory. 

“ Law and Order.” 

Gentlemen, the time is a critical one and 
it is important to seize upon the real issue 
which divides the people from the Bureau¬ 
cracy and its Indian allies. During the 
period of repression which began about this 
time last year it was this issue which press¬ 
ed itself on our attention. This policy of 
repression was supported and in some cases 

m m 

instigated by the Moderate Leaders who are 
in the Executive Government. I do not 
charge those, who supported Government, 
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with dishonesty or want of patriotism. I 
say they were led away by the battle cry of 
Law and Order. And it is because I believe 
that there is a fundamental confusion of 
thought behind this attitude of mind that I 
propose to discuss this plea of Law and 
Order. “ Law and Order ” has indeed been 
the last refuge of Bureaucracies all over the 
world. 

It has been gravely asserted not only by 
the Bureaucracy but also by its apologists, 
the Moderated Party, that a settled Govern¬ 
ment is the'first necessity of any people and 
that the subject has no right to present his 
grievances except in a constitutional way, 
by which I understand in some way recog¬ 
nised by the Constitution. “ If you cannot 
actively co-operate in the maintenance of the 
law of the land,” they say, “ it is your duty 
as a responsible citizen to obey it passively. 
Non-resistance is the least that the Gov¬ 
ernment is entitled to expect from.you. This 
is the whole political philosophy of the 
Bureaucracy—the maintenance of law and 
and order on the part of the Government, 
and an attitude of passive obedience and 
non-resistance on the part of the subject. 
But was not that the political philosophy of 
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every English King from William the Con¬ 
queror to James II? And was not that the 
political philosophy of the Romanoffs, the 
Hohenzollerns and of the Bourbons? And 
yet freedom has come, where it has come, by 
disobedience of the very laws which were 
proclaimed in the name of law and order. 
Where the Government is arbitrary and 
despotic and the fundamental rights of the 
/people are not recognised, it is idle to talk 
of Law and Order. 

The doctrine has apparently made its 
way to this country from England. I shall, 
therefore, refer to English history to find out 
the truth about this doctrine. That history 
has recorded that most of the despots in 
England who exercised arbitrary sway over 
the people proposed to act for the good of 
the people and for the maintenance of law 
and order. English absolutism from the 
Normans down to the Stuarts tried to put 
itself on a.constitutional basis through the 
process of this very law and order. The 
pathetic speech delivered by Charles I just 
before his execution puts the whole doctrine 
in a nutshell. “ For the people,” he said, 
“ truly I desire their liberty and freedom as 
much as anybody whatsoever, but I must 
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tell you that their liberty and freedom con¬ 
sist in leaving to Government those laws by 
which their lives and their goods may be 
their own. It is not their having a share 
in the Government; that is nothing apper¬ 
taining to them. A subject and a sovereign 
are clear different things/’ The doctrine of 
law and order could not be stated with more 
admirable clearness. But though the Eng¬ 
lish Kings acted constitutionally in the sense 
that their acts were in accordance with the 
letter of law and were covered by prece¬ 
dents, the subjects always claimed that they 
were free to assert their fundamental rights 
and to wrest them from the King by force 
or insurrection. The doctrine of law and 
order received a rude shock when King 
John was obliged to put his signature to 
the Magna Charta on the 15th of June, 1215. 
The 61st clause of the Charter is important 
for our purpose securing as it did to the 
subject the liberty of rebellion as a means 
for enforcing the due observance of the 
Charter by the Crown. Adams, a celebrated 
writer of the English Constitutional History, 
says that the conditional right to rebel is 
as much at the foundation of the English 
Constitution to-day as it was in 1215. But 
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though the doctrine of law and order had 
received a rude shock, it did not altogether 
die; for the intervening period the Crown 
claimed and asserted the right to raise 
money, not only by indirect taxes but also 
by forced loans and benevolences; and fre¬ 
quently exercised large legislative functions 
not only by applying what are known as 
suspending and dispensing powers but also 
by issuing proclamations. The Crown 
claimed, as Hallam says, “ not only a kind 
of supplemental right of legislation to per¬ 
fect and carry out what the spirit of exist¬ 
ing laws might require but also a paramount 
supremacy, called sometimes the King's 
absolute or sovereign power which sanction¬ 
ed commands beyond the legal prerogative, 
for the sake of public safety, whenever the 
Council might judge that to be in hazard." 
By the time of the Stuarts the powers claim¬ 
ed by the Crown were recognised by the 
courts of l^w as well founded, and, to quote 
the words of Adams, “ the forms of law 
became the engines for the perpetration of 
judicial murders." It is necessary to re¬ 
member that it was the propess of law and 
order that helped to consolidate the powers 
of the Crown; for it was again and again 
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laid down by the Court of Exchequer that 
the power of taxation was vested in the 
Crown, where it was “ for the general benefit 
of the people.” As Adams says, “ the 
Stuarts asserted a legal justification for 
everything done by them,” and, “ on the 
whole, history was with the King.” 

But how did the Commons meet this 
assertion of law and order? They were 
strict non-co-operators both within and out¬ 
side the Parliament. Within the Parliament 
they again and again refused to vote sup¬ 
plies unless* their grievances were redressed. 
The King retorted by raising Customs duties 
on his own initiative and the courts of law 
supported him. The Commons passed a re¬ 
solution to the effect that persons paying 
them “ should be reputed betrayers of liber¬ 
ties of England and enemies to the same.” 
There was little doubt that revolution was 
on the land; and King Charles finding him¬ 
self in difficulty gave his Royal Assent to 
the Bill of Rights on the 17th of June, 1626. 
The Bill of Rights constitutes a triumph for 
non-co-operators; for it was by their refusal 
to have any pant or share in the administra¬ 
tion of the country that the Commons 
compelled the King to acknowledge their 
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rights. The events that followed between 
1629 and 1640 made the history of England. 
Inspite of the Bill of Rights the King con¬ 
tinued to raise Customs Duties, and Elliot 
and his friends were put on their trial. 
They refused to plead, and the result was 
disastrous for the arbitrary power of the 
King. The King levied Ship Money to the 
nation. The Chief Constables of various 
places replied that the Sheriffs had no 
authority to assess or tax any man without 
the consent of the Parliament. On the re¬ 
fusal on the part of the people'to pay the 
taxes their cattle was distrained, and no 
purchaser could be found for them. The 
King took the opinion of the Exchequer 
Court on the question whether, “ when the 
good and safety of the kingdom in general 
is concerned, and the whole kingdom is in 
danger,”—mark how the formula has been 
copied verbatim in the Government of India 

Act—“ may not the King.command 

all the subjects of his kingdom, to provide 
and furnish such number of ships, with men, 
victuals and munitions, and for such time 
as he shall think fit, for the defence and safe¬ 
guard of the kingdom from such peril,”— 
again the formula!—“and by law compel 
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the doing thereof in case of refusal and re¬ 
fractoriness. And whether in such a case the 
King is not the sole judge, both of the 
danger, and as to when and how the same is 
to be prevented.” The judges answered in 
the affirmative and maintained the answer 
in the celebrated cases which Hampden 
brought before them. 

I desire to emphasize one point, and that 
is, that throughout the long and bitter 
struggle between the Stuarts and Parlia¬ 
ment, the Stuarts acted for the maintenance 
of law and order, and there is no doubt that 
law and history were on their side. On the 
eve of the civil war, the question that divid¬ 
ed the parties was this: Could the Crown in 
the maintenance of law and order claim the 
passive obedience of the subject, or was there 
any power of resistance in the subject, 
though that resistance might result in dis¬ 
order and in breaches of law? The ad¬ 
herents of the Parliament stood for the 
power and the majesty of the people, the 
authority and “independency of Parliament,” 
individual liberty, the right to resist, and the 
right to compel abdication and secure de¬ 
position of the Crown; in a word, they stood 
for Man against the coercive powers of the 
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State. The adherents of the Crown stood 
for indefeasible right, a right to claim pas¬ 
sive obedience and secure non-resistance on 
the part of the subject through the process 
of law and order; in a word, they stood for 
state coercion and compulsory co-operation 
against individual liberty. 

The issue was decided in favour of Par¬ 
liament, but, as it must happen in every war 
of arms, the victory for individual liberty 
was only temporary. Though the result of 
Civil War was disastrous from the point of 
view of individual liberty and though it re¬ 
quired another revolution, this time a non¬ 
violent revolution, to put individual liberty 
on a sure foundation, “ the knowledge that 
subjects had sat in rude judgment on their 
King, man to man, speeded the slow eman¬ 
cipation of the mind from the shackles of 
custom and ancient reverence.” 

The revolution of 1688—a bloodless re¬ 
volution—secured for England that rule of 
law which is the only foundation for the 
maintenance of law and order. It completed 
the work which the Long Parliament had 
begun and which the execution of Charles I 

had interrupted. But how was the peaceful 
12 
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revolution of 1688 brought about? By de¬ 
fiance of authority and by rigid adherence 
to the principle that it is the inalienable right 
of the subject to resist the exercise by the 
executive of wide, arbitrary or discretionary 
powers of constraint. 

The principle for which the revolution 
of 1688 stood was triumphantly vindicated 
in the celebrated case of Dr. Sacheverell. 
In the course of a sermon which he had 
preached, he gave expression to the follow¬ 
ing sentiment: “ The grand security of our 
Government and the very pillar upon which 
it stands, is founded upon the steady belief 
of the subject’s obligation to an absolute 
and unconditional obedience to the supreme 
power in all things lawful and the utter 
illegality of resistance on any pretence 
whatsoever.” This is the doctrine of pas¬ 
sive obedience and non-resistance—the doc¬ 
trine of law and order which is proclaimed 
to-day by every Bureaucrat in the country, 
foreign or domestic, and which is supposed 
to be the last word on the subject’s duty 
and Government’s rights. But mark how 
they solved thd problem in England in 1710. 
The Commons impeached Dr. Sacheverell 
for giving expression to a view so destrue- 
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tive of individual liberty, and the Lords, by a 
majority of votes, found him guilty. The 
speeches delivered in the course of the trial 
are interesting. I desire to quote a few 
sentences from some of those speeches. Sir 
Joseph Jakyll said in the course of his speech 
that “ as the law is the only measure 
of the Prince’s authority, and the people’s 
subjection, so the law derives its being and 
efficacy from common consent; and to place 
it on any other foundation than common 
consent, is to take away the obligation; this 
notion of common consent puts both prince 

and people under , to observe the laws. 

My Lords, as the doctrine of unlimited non- 
resistance was impliedly renounced by the 
whole nation in the Revolution, so divers 
Acts of Parliament were afterwards passed, 
expressing their renunciation.... and, there¬ 
fore, I shall only say that it can never 
be supposed that the laws were made to set 
up a despotic power to destroy themselves, 
and to warrant the subversion of a constitu¬ 
tion of a Government which they were de¬ 
signed to establish and defend.” Mr. Wal¬ 
pole put the whole argument in a nutshell 
when he said: “ The doctrine of unlimited, 
unconditional passive obedience was first 
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invented to support arbitrary and despotic 
power and was never promoted or counten¬ 
anced by any Government that had not de¬ 
signs, some time or other, of making use of 
it.” The argument against the doctrine of 
law and order could not be put more clearly 
or forcibly: for his argument comes to this, 
the doctrine is not an honest one, if law and 
order is the process by which absolutism 
consolidates its powers and strengthens its 
hand. I will make one more quotation, and 
that is from the speech of Major-General 
Stanhope: “As to the doctrine itself of ab¬ 
solute non-resistance it should seem need¬ 
less to prove by argument that it is incon¬ 
sistent with the law of reason, with the law 
of nature, and with the practice of all ages 
and countries. And indeed, one may appeal 
to the practice of all churches and of all 
states and of all nations in the world, how 
they behaved themselves when they found 
their civil and religious constitutions invaded 
and oppressed by tyranny.” 

This, then, is the history of the freedom 
movement in England. The conclusion is 
irresistible that it is not by acquiescence in 
the doctrine of law and order that the 
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English people have obtained the recogni¬ 
tion of their fundamental rights. It follows 
from the survey that I have made, firstly, 

that no regulation is law unless it is based 
on the consent of the people; secondly, 
where such consent is wanting, the people 
are under no obligation to obey; thirdly, 
where such laws are not only not based on 
the consent of the people but profess to 
attack their fundamental rights, the subjects 
are entitled to compel their withdrawal by 
force or insurrection; fourthly, that law 
and order is, and has always been, a plea for 
absolutism; and lastly, there can be neither 
law nor order before the real reign of law 
begins. 

I have dealt with the question at some 
length, as the question is a vital one, and 
there are many Moderates who still think 
that it is the duty of every loyal subject to 
assist the Government in the maintenance 
of law and order. The personal liberty of 
every Indian to-day depends to a great ex¬ 
tent on the exercise of wide, arbitrary or dis¬ 
cretionary powers by persons in authority. 
Where such powers are allowed, the rule of 
law is denied. To find out the extent to 
which this exploded doctrine of law and 
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order influences the minds of sober and 
learned men, you have only to read the Re¬ 
port of the Committee appointed to examine 
the Repressive Laws. You will find in the 
Report neither the vision of the patriot nor 
the wisdom of the statesman; but you will 
find an excessive worship of that much ad¬ 
vertised, but much misunderstood phrase 
“ Law and Order.” Why is Regulation III 
of 1818 to be amended and kept on the 
Statute Book? Because for the protection 
of the frontiers of India and the fulfilment 
of the responsibility of the Government of 
India in relation to Indian States, there 
must be some enactment to arm the Execu¬ 
tive with powers to restrict the movements 
and activities of certain persons who, though 
not coming within the scope of any criminal 
law, have to be put under some measure of 
restraint. Why are the Indian Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, 1908 and the Preven¬ 
tion of Seditious Meetings Act, 1911 to be 
retained on the Statute Book? For the pre¬ 
servation of law and order. They little 
think, these learned gentlemen responsible 
for the Report, {hat these Statutes, giving, 
as they do to the Executive, wide, arbitrary 
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and discretionary powers of constraint, con¬ 
stitute a state of things wherein it is the 
duty of every individual to resist and to defy 
the tyranny of such lawless laws. These 
Statutes in themselves constitute a breach 
of law and order, for, law r and order is the 
result of the rule of law; and where you deny 
the existence of the rule of law, you cannot 
turn round and say: “ It is your duty as 
law-abiding citizens to obey the law.” 

We have had abundance of this law 
and order during the last few years of our 

° _ -I* ^ 

National History. The last- affront deli- 
vered to the nation was the promulgation 
of an Executive order under the authority 
of the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
making the legitimate work of Congress 
Volunteers illegal and criminal. This was 
supported by our Moderate friends on the 
ground that it is the duty of the law-abiding 
subject to support the maintenance of law 
and order. The doctrine, as I said before, 
has travelled all the way from the shores 
of England. But may I ask: Is there one 
argument advanced to-day by the Bureau¬ 
cracy and its friends which was not advanc¬ 
ed with equal clearness by the Stuarts? 
When the Stuarts arrogated to themselves 
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a discretionary power of committing to 
prison all persons who were on any account 
obnoxious to the Court, they made the 
excuse that the power was necessary for the 
safety of the nation, and the power was re¬ 
sisted in England, not because it was never 
exercised for the safety of the nation, but 
because the existence of the power was in¬ 
consistent with the existence at the same 
time of individual liberty. When the 
Stuarts claimed the right to legislate by 
proclamations and by wide exercise of sus¬ 
pending and dispersing powers, they did so 
on the express ground that such legislation 
was necessary for public safety. That right 
was denied by the English nation, not 
because such legislation was not neces¬ 
sary for public safety, but because such 
right could not co-exist with the 
fundamental right of the nation to 
legislate for itself. Is the power of the 
Governor-General to certify that the passage 
of a Bill is essential for safety or tranquillity 
or interest of British India any different from 
the power claimed by the Stuarts? There 
is indeed a striking resemblance between the 
power conferred fc on the Governor-General 
and the Governors of the provinces and the 
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powers claimed by the Tudors and the 
Stuarts. When the Stuarts claimed the 
right to raise revenue on their own initiative, 
they disclaimed any intention to exercise 
such right except “ when the good and safety 
of the kingdom in general is concerned and 
the whole kingdom is in danger.” That 
right was resisted in England, not because 
the revenues raised by them were not neces¬ 
sary for the good and safety of the king¬ 
dom, but because that right was inconsistent 
with the fundamental right of the people 
to pay such taxes only as were determined 
by the representatives of the people for the 
people. Is the power conferred on the Gov¬ 
ernor to certify that the expenditure pro¬ 
vided for by a particular demand not assent¬ 
ed to by the Legislature is essential to the 
discharge of his responsibility for the subject 
any different from the power claimed by the 
Stuarts? It should be patent to everybody 
that we do not live under the rule of law, 
and the history of England has proclaimed 
that it is idle to talk of the maintenance of 
law and order when large discretionary 

powers of constraint are vested in the Execu- 

* 

tive. The manhood of England triumphant¬ 
ly resisted the pretensions of “ Law and 
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Order.” If there is manhood in India to* 
day, India will successfully resist the same 
pretensions advanced by the Indian Bureau¬ 
cracy. 

I have quoted from English history at 
length because the argument furnished by 
that history appeals to most people who are 
frightened by popular movements into rais¬ 
ing the cry of “ Law and Order,” and who 
think that the development of the great 
Indian nation must follow the lines laid 
down in that history. For myself I oppose 
the pretensions of “ Law and Order,” not on 
historical precedent, but on the ground that 
it is the inalienable right of every individual 
and of every nation to stand on truth and 
to offer a stubborn resistance to the pro¬ 
mulgation of lawless laws. There was a law 
in the time of Christ which forbade the 
people eating on the Sabbath, but allowed 
the priests to profane the Sabbath. And 
how Christ dealt with the law is narrated in 

L. 

the New Testament. 

“ At that time Jesus went on the Sab¬ 
bath day through the corn; and his disciples 
were an hungrqd, and began to pluck the 
ear of corn, and to eat. But when the Phari¬ 
sees saw it, they said unto him. Behold, thy 
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disciples do that which is not lawful to do 
upon the Sabbath day. 

“ But he said unto them, Have ye not 
read what David did, when he was an 
hungred and they that were with him? 

“ How he entered into the house of God 
and did eat the shewbread which was not 
lawful for him to eat, neither for them which 
were with him, but only for the priests? 

“ Or have ye not read in the law, how 
that on the Sabbath days the priests in the 
temple profaned the Sabbath, and are 
blameless?” 

The truth is that law and order is for 
Man, and not Man for Law and Order. 
The development of nationality is a sacred 
task and anything which impedes that task 
is an obstacle which the very force and 
power of nationality must overcome. If, 
therefore, you interpose a doctrine to im¬ 
pede the task, why, the doctrine must go. 
If you have recourse to law and order to- 
establish and defend the rule of law then 
your law and order is entitled to claim the 
respect of all law-abiding,citizens; but as 
soon as you have recourse to it not to estab¬ 
lish and defend the rule of law but to destroy 
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and attack it, there is no longer any obliga¬ 
tion on us to respect it, for a Higher Law, 
the Natural Law, the Law of God compels 
us to oifer our stubborn resistance to it. 
When I find something put forward in the 
sacred name of law and order which is de¬ 
liberately intended to hinder the growth, the 
development, and the self-realisation of the 
nation, I have no hesitation whatever in pro¬ 
claiming that such law and order is an out¬ 
rage on man and an insult to God. 

But though our Moderate friends are 
often deluded by the battle-cry of law and 
order, I rejoice when I hear that cry. It 
means that the Bureaucracy is in danger and 
that the Bureaucracy has realized its danger. 
It is not without reason that a false issue is 
raised; and the fact that false issue has been 
raised fills me with hope and courage. I 
ask my countrymen to be patient and to 
press the charge. Freedom has already ad¬ 
vanced when the alarm of law and order is 
sounded: that is the history of Bureaucracies 
all over the world. 

In the meantime it is our duty to keep 
our ideal steadfast. We must not forget 
that we are on the eve of great changes, 
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that world forces are working all around us 
and that the battle of freedom has yet to be 
won. 

Nationalism: The Ideal. 

What is the ideal which we must set 
before us? The first and foremost is the 
ideal of nationalism. Now what is national¬ 
ism? It is, I conceive, a process through 
which a nation expresses itself and finds 
itself, not in isolation from other nations, not 
in opposition to other nations, but as part 
of a great scheme by which, fn seeking its 
own expression and therefore its own 
identity, it materially assists the self-expres¬ 
sion and self-realisation of other nations as 
well. Diversity is as real as unity. And in 
order that the unity of the world may be 
established it is essential that each national¬ 
ity should proceed on its own line and find 
fulfilment in self-expression and self-realisa¬ 
tion. Th$ nationality of which I am speak¬ 
ing must not be confused with the concep¬ 
tion of nationality as it exists in Europe 
to-day. Nationalism in Europe is an aggres¬ 
sive nationalism, a selfish nationalism, a 
commercial nationalism of gain and loss. 
The gain of France is the loss of Germany 
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and the gain of Germany is the loss of 
France. Therefore French nationalism is 
nurtured on the hatred of Germany, and 
German nationalism is nurtured on the 
hatred of France. It is not yet realised that 
you cannot hurt Germany without hurting 
Humanity, and in consequence hurting 
France; and that you cannot hurt France 
without hurting Humanity, and in conse¬ 
quence hurting Germany. That is European 
nationalism; that is not the nationalism of 
which I am speaking to you to-day. I con¬ 
tend that each nationality constitutes a 
particular stream of the great unity, but no 
nation can fulfil itself unless and until it be¬ 
comes itself and at the same time realises 
its identity with Humanity. The whole 
problem of nationalism is therefore to find 
that stream and to face that destiny. If you 
find the current and establish a continuity 
with the past, then the process of self- 
expression has begun, and nothing can stop 
the growth of nationality. 

Throughout the pages of Indian history, 
I find a great purpose unfolding itself. 
Movement after«. movement has swept over 
this vast country, apparently creating hostile 
forces, but in reality stimulating the vitality 
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and moulding the life of the people into one 
great nationality. If the Aryans and the 
non-Aryans met, it was for the purpose of 
making one people out of them. Brahman¬ 
ism with its great culture succeeded in 
binding the whole of India and was indeed 
a mighty unifying force. Buddhism with 
its protests against Brahmanism served the 
same great historical purpose; and from 
Magadha to Taxila was one great Bud¬ 
dhistic empire which succeeded not only in 
broadening the basis of Indian unity, but 
in creating, what is perhaps not less import¬ 
ant, the greater India beyond the Himalayas 
and beyond the seas, so much so that the 
sacred city where we have met may be re¬ 
garded as a place of pilgrimage of millions 
and millions of people of Asiatic races. 
Then came the Mahomedans of divers races, 
but with one culture which was their com¬ 
mon heritage. For a time it looked as if 
here was a, disintegrating force, an enemy to 
the growth of Indian nationalism, but the 
Mahomedans made their home in India, and, 
while they brought a new outlook and a 
wonderful vitality to the Jndian life, with 
infinite wisdom they did as little as possible 
to disturb the growth of life in the villages 
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where India really lives. This new outlook 
was necessary for India; and if the two 
sister streams met, it was only to fulfil 
themselves and face the destiny of Indian 
history. Then came the English with their 
alien culture, their foreign methods, deliver¬ 
ing a rude shock to this growing nationality; 
but the shock has only completed the unify¬ 
ing process so that the purpose of history 
is practically fulfilled. The great Indian 
nationality is in sight. It already stretches 
its hands across the Himalayas, not only to 
Asia but to -the whole of the world—not 
aggressively, but to demand its recognition, 
and to offer its contribution. I desire to 
emphasise that there is no hostility between 
the ideal of nationality and that of world 
peace. Nationalism is the process through 
which alone will world peace come. A full 
and unfettered growth of nationalism is 
necessary for world peace, just as a full and 
unfettered growth of individuals is neces¬ 
sary for nationality. It is the conception of 
aggressive nationality in Europe that stands 
in the way of world peace; but once the truth 
is grasped that it is not possible for a nation 
to inflict a loss on another nation without at 
the same time inflicting a loss on itself, the 
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problem of Humanity is solved. The essen¬ 
tial truth of nationality lies in this, that it 
is necessary for each nation to develop itself, 
express itself and realise itself, so that 
Humanity itself may develop itself, express 
itself and realise itself. It is my belief that 
this truth of nationality will endure 
although, for the moment, unmindful of the 
real issue the nations are fighting amongst 
themselves; and, if I am not mistaken, it is 
the very instinct of selfishness and self-pre¬ 
servation which will ultimately solve the 
problem—not the narrow and the mistaken 
selfishness of the present, but a selfishness 
universalized by intellect and transfigured by 
vSpirit, a selfishness that will bring home to 
die nations of the world that in the efforts 
to put down their neighbours lies their own 
ruin and suppression. 

We have, therefore, to foster the spirit 
of Nationality. True development of the 
Indian nation must necessarily lie in the path 
of Swaraj. A question has often been asked 
as to what is Swaraj. Swaraj is indefinable 
and is not to be confused with any particular 
system of Government. There is all the 
difference in the world between Swaraj and 
Swarajya. Swarai is the natural expression 

13 
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of the national mind. The full outward ex¬ 
pression of that mind covers, and must 
necessarily cover, the whole life history of a 
nation. Yet it is true that Swaraj begins 
when the true development of a nation 
begins, because, as 1 have said, Swaraj is the 
expression of the national mind. The ques¬ 
tion of nationalism, therefore, looked at from 
another point of view, is the same question 
as that of Swaraj. The question of all ques¬ 
tions in India to-day is the attainment of 
Swaraj. 

Non-Violent Non-Co-Operation. 

I now come to the question of method. 
1 have to repeat that it has been proved 
beyond any doubt that the method of Non¬ 
violent Non-co-operation is the only method 
which we must follow to secure a system of 
government which may in reality be the 
foundation of Swaraj. It is hardly neces¬ 
sary to discuss the philosophy of Non-co- 
operation. I shall simply state the different 
viewpoints from which this question may be 
discussed. From the national point of view 
the method of 1 Non-co-operation means the 
attempt of the nation to concentrate upon its 
own energy and to stand on its own strength. 
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From the ethical point of view. Non-co- 
operation means the method of sell-purifica¬ 
tion, the withdrawal from that which is in¬ 
jurious to the development of the nation, and 
therefore to the good of Humanity. From 
the spiritual point of view, Swaraj means 
that isolation which in the language of 
Sadhana is called “ pratyahar ”—that with¬ 
drawal from the forces which are foreign 
to our nature—an isolation and withdrawal 
which is necessary in order to bring out from 
our hidden depths the soul of the nation in 
all her glory. I do not desire.to labour the 
point, but from every conceivable point of 
vdew, the methods of Non-violent Non-co- 
operation must be regarded as the true 
method of “ following in the path of 
Swaraj.” 

Force and Violence. 

Doubt has, however, been expressed in 
some quarters about the soundness of the 
principle of Non-violence. I cannot refuse 
to acknowledge that there is a body of 
Indian opinion within the country as well 
as outside according to which Non-violence 
is an ideal abstraction incapable of realisa¬ 
tion, and that the only way in which Swaraj 
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can ever be attained is by the application of 
force and violence. I do not for a moment 
question the courage, sacrifice and patriot¬ 
ism of those who hold this view. I know 
that some of them have suffered for the 
cause which they believe to be true. But 
may I be permitted to point out that, apart 
from any question of principle, history has 
proved over and over again the utter futility 
of revolutions brought about by force and 
violence? I am one of those who hold to 
Non-violence on principle. But let us con¬ 
sider the question of expediency. Is it pos¬ 
sible to attain Swaraj by violent means? 
The answer which history gives is an 
emphatic “ No.” Take all the formidable 
revolutions of the world. 

The French Revolution. 

The history of the French Revolution is 
the history of a struggle at the first instance 
between the Crown and the Nobility on one 
side and the Representative Assemblies with 
armed Paris on the other. Both took to 
violence, one to the bayonet and the other 
to the pike. The pike succeeded because the 
bayonet was held with uncertain hands. 
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And then, as is usual after the victory gain¬ 
ed with violence, the popular party was 
sharply divided between two sections—the 
Girondins and the Jacobins. Again there 
was an appeal to force. The Girondins 
asked the provinces to rise in arms, the 
Jacobins asked Paris to rise in arms. Paris 
being nearer and stronger, the Girondins 
were defeated and sent to the guillotine— 
the Jacobins seized the power. But it did 
not take them many months to fall out 
among themselves. First Robespierre and 
Danton sent Hebert and Chaumette to the 
guillotine, then Robespierre sent Danton to 
the guillotine. Robespierre in his turn was 
guillotined by Collot, Billaud and Tallien. 
These men, again, were banished by others 
to the far off South America. If there was 
a slight difference of views between the 
Girondins and the Jacobins, there was 
practically none between the different sec¬ 
tions of thg Jacobins. The whole question 
was which of the various sections was to 
rule France. Force gave way to stronger 
force and at last under Napoleon France 
experienced a despotism si/nilar to if not 
worse than the despotism of Louis XIV. 
As regards liberty there was not more liberty 
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in France under the terrible Committee of 
Public Safety and Napoleon than under 
Louis XIV or Louis XV. The law of 
Prairial was certainly much worse than 
Lettres de Cachet. And the people—? 
On the Pont au Change, on the Place de 
Greve, in long sheds, Mercier, at the end 
of the revolution, saw working men at their 
repast. One’s allotment of daily bread had 
sunk to an ounce and a half. “ Plates con¬ 
taining each three grilled herrings, sprinkled 
with shorn onions, wetted with a little 
vinegar; to this add some morsel of boiled 
prunes, and lentils swimming in a clear 
sauce; at these frugal tables I have seen 
them ranged by the hundred; consuming, 
without bread, their scant messes, far too 
moderate for the keenness of their appetite, 
and the extent of their stomach/’ “ Seine 
water,” remarks Carlyle grimly, “ rushing 
plenteous by, will supply the deficiency.” 
One cannot forget the exclamation of Car¬ 
lyle in this connection:— 

“ O Man of Toil, Thy struggling and thy 
daring, these six long years of insurrection 
and tribulation,, thou hast profited nothing 
by it, then? Thou consumest thy herring 
water, in the blessed gold-red of 
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evening. O why was the Earth so beautiful, 
becrimsoned with dawn and twilight, if 
man’s dealings with man were to make it 
a vale of scarcity, of tears—not even soft 
tears? Destroying of Bastilles, discomfit¬ 
ing of Brunswicks, fronting of Principalities 
and Powers, of Earth and Tophet, all that 
thou hast dared and endured—was it for a 
Republic of the Salons? Aristrocracy of 
Feudal Parchment has passed away with a 
mighty rushing; and now, by a natural 
course, we arrive at Aristrocracy of the 
Moneybag. It is the course through which 
all European Societies are, at this hour, 
travelling. Apparently a still baser sort of 
Aristocracy. An infinitely baser—the basest 
yet known.” 

Even to-day France is plodding her 
■v\eary way towards Swaraj. 

Revolutions in England. 

The history of England proves the same 
truth. THe revolution of the Barons in 
1215 took away or purported to take away 
the power from the King; but the power 
fell into the hands of the aristocracy, and 
democracy did not share in* the triumph of 
the Barons. Thus the Great Charter, as a 
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great historian has observed, was not 
a Charter of Liberty, but of liberties. The 
revolution in the reign of Charles I produced 
a new Dictator who suppressed freedom. 
The work which the Long Parliament began 
was interrupted by the revolution which 
followed the execution of the King, and it 
required another revolution, this time a 
bloodless revolution, to complete the work. 
1 deny that the work is yet complete. The 
continual class war and the obvious econo¬ 
mic injustice do not proclaim that freedom 
which England claimed for herself. I main¬ 
tain that no people has yet succeeded in 
winning freedom by force and violence. 
The truth is that love of power is a formid¬ 
able factor to be reckoned with, and those 
who secure that power by violence will 
retain that power by violence. The use of 
violence degenerates them who use it, and it 
is not easy for them, having seized the 
power, to surrender it. And they find it 
easier to carry on the work of their pre¬ 
decessor, retaining their power in their own 
hands. Non-violence does not carry with it 
that degeneration which is inherent in the 
use of violence. 
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Revolutions in Italy and Russia. 

The Revolutions in Italy and Russia 
illustrate the same principle. The Italian 
Revolution inspired by Mazzini and worked 
out by Garibaldi and Cavour did not result 
in the attainment of Swaraj. The freedom 
of Italy is yet in the making, and the men 
and women of Italy are to-day looking for¬ 
ward to another revolution. If it results in 
a war, of violence, it will again defeat its 
purpose, but only to allow Freedom and 

.Non-violence to triumph in the end. 

■ 

The recent revolution in Russia is very 
interesting study. The shape which it has 
now assumed is due to the attempt to force 
Marxian doctrines and dogmas on the un¬ 
willing genius of Russia. Violence will 
again fail. If I have read the situation 
accurately, I expect a counter revolution. 
The soul of Russia must struggle to free 
herself frbm the socialism of Carl Marx. It 
may be an independent movement, or it may 
be that the present movement contains 
within itself the power of working out that 
freedom. In the mean Time, the fate of 
Russia is trembling in the balance. 
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Non-Violent Non-Co-Operation the 
Only Method. 

I believe in revolutions, but, I repeat, 

violence defeats freedom. The revolution of 
Non-violence is slower but surer. Step by 
step the soul of the nation emerges and step 
by step the nation marches on in the path 
of Swaraj. The only method by which 
Freedom can be attained, in India at any 
rate, is the method of Non-violent Non-co- 
operation. Those who believe this method 
to be impracticable would do well to ponder 

* i 

over the Akali'movement. When I saw the 
injuries of the wounded at Amritsar and 
heard from their lips that not one of them 
had even wished to meet violence by violence 
inspite of such grave provocation, I said to 
myself: “ Here was the triumph of Non¬ 
violence/' 

Non-violence is not an idle dream. It 
was not in vain that Mahatma declared: 
4t Put up thy sword into the shestth.” Let 
those who are “ of the truth ” hear his voice 
as those others heard a mightier voice two 
thousand years ago. 

The attempt* of the Indian nation to 
attain Swaraj by this method was, however, 
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met by severe repression. The time has 
come for us to estimate our success as well 
as our failure. So far as repression is con¬ 
cerned, it is easy to answer the question. I 
have not the least doubt in my mind that the 
nation has triumphed over the repression 
which was started and continued to kill the 
soul of the movement. 

Success of Non-Violent Non-Co-Operation. 

But the question, which agitates most 
minds, is as to whether we have succeeded 
Tn' our work of Non-violent .Non-co-opera¬ 
tion. There is, I am sorry to say, a great 
deal of confusion of thought behind the 
question. It is assumed that a movement 
must either succeed or fail, whereas the truth 
is that human movements—I am speaking of 
genuine movements—neither altogether suc¬ 
ceed nor altogether fail. Every genuine 
movement proceeds from an ideal, and the 
ideal is always higher than the achievement. 
Take the French Revolution. Was it a suc¬ 
cess? Was it a failure? To predicate 
either would be a gross historical blunder. 
Was the Non-co-operation movement in 
India a success? Yes, a mighty success 
when we think of the desire for Swaraj 
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which it has succeeded in awakening 
throughout the length and breadth of this 
vast country. It is a great success when we 
think of the practical result of such awaken¬ 
ing, in the money which the nation contri¬ 
buted, in the enrolment of members of the 
Indian National Congress and in the boy¬ 
cott of foreign cloth. I go further and say 
that the practical achievement also consists 
of the loss of prestige suffered by Educa¬ 
tional Institutions and the Courts of Law 
and the Reformed Councils throughout the 
country; If they are still resorted to, it'is* 
because of the weakness of our countrymen. 
The country has already expressed its strong 
desire to end these institutions. Yet it must 
be admitted that from another point of view, 
when we assess the measure of our success 
m the spirit of Arithmetic, we are face to 
face with “ the petty done ” and “ the un¬ 
done vast.*' There is much which remains 
to be accomplished. Non-violence^ has to be 
more firmly established. The work of Non- 
co-operation has to be strengthened, and the 
field of Non-co-operation has to be extended. 
We must be firm but reasonable. The spirit 
of sacrifice has got to be further strengthen¬ 
ed, aftd we must proceed with the work of 
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destruction and creation more vigorously 
than before. I say to our critics: I admit 
we have failed in many directions, but will 
you also not admit our success where we 
have succeeded? 

Charge of Corrupting the Youth. 

We have been denounced by the Mode¬ 
rates for having corrupted the youth of the 
country. It has been asserted that we have 
taught sons to disobey their fathers, the 
► pupils their teachers, and the subjects the 
Government. We plead guilty to the 
charge, and we rely upon every spiritual 
movement as argument in our support. 
Christ himself was tried for having corrupt¬ 
ed the people, and the answer which he gave 
in anticipation is as emphatic as it is 
instructive:— 

“ Think not that I am come to send 
peace on earth: I come not to send peace, 
but a sword. 

u For I am come to set a man at 
variance against his father, and the daughter 
Against her mother, and the daughter-in-law 
Against her mother-in-law.” 
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Charge of Hypocrisy. 

It has been said that with love on our 
lips we have been preaching the gospel of 
hatred. Never was such a vile slander 

f it 

/ It may be we have failed to love, 
it may be we lost ourselves, some of us, in 
hatred, but that only shows our weakness 
and imperfectness. Judge us by our ideal, 
not by what we have achieved. Wherever 
we have fallen short of that ideal put it 
down to our weakness. On behalf of the 
Indian ’National Congress I deny the charge * 
of hypocrisy. To those who are ever 
anxious to point out our defects, I say with 
all humility: “ My friends, if we are weak, 
come and join us and make us stronger. 
If the leaders are worthless, come and join 
us to lead and the leaders will stand aside. 
If you do not believe in the ideal, what is 
the use of always criticising us in thC light 
of that ideal ?” We need no critic to tell 

i 

us how far we have fallen short of that ideal. 
Evidence of weakness has met me from 
every direction in which I have looked; but 
in spite of our defect^ of human weakness, 
of human imperfection, I feel bold enough 
to sa y that our victory is assured and that 
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the Bueaucraey knows that our victory is 
assured. 

How to Apply the Method of Non-Violent 

N on-Co-Operation. 

But though.the method of Non-violent 
Non-co-operation is sure and certain, we 
have now to consider how best to apply 
that method to the existing circumstances 
of the country. I do not agree with those 
wh o think that the spirit of the nation is 
dead, that Non-violent Non-co-operation,is 
no longer possible. I have given the matter 
my earnest thought, and I desire to make 
it perfectly clear that there is absolutely no 
reason for entertaining any feelings of doubt 
or despair. The outward appearance of the 
people to-day is somewhat deceptive. They 
appear to be in a tired condition and a sense 
of fatigue has partially overcome them. 
But beneath all this exterior of quietude, 
the pulse of the nation beats as strongly 
as before and as hopefully as at the begin¬ 
ning of this movement. We have to conso¬ 
lidate the strength of the nation. We have 
to devise a plan of work which will stimulate 
their energy so that we can accelerate our 
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journey towards Swaraj. I shall place 
before you one by one the items of work 
which, in my opinion, the Indian National 
Congress should prescribe for the nation. 

Declaration of the. Rights of Different 

Communities. 

It should commence its work for the 
year by a clearer declaration of the rights 
of the different communities in India under 
the Swaraj Government. So far as the 
Hindus ?md the Mahomedans are concerned, 
there should b'e a clear and emphatic com 
formation of what is known as the Lucknow 
Compact, and along with that there should 
he an emphatic recognition of each other's 
rights, and each should be prepared to 
undergo some kind of sacrifice in favour of 
the other. Let me give an instance to make 
my meaning clear. Every devout Mussal- 
man objects to any music in front of a 
mosque, and every devout and»orthodox 
Hindu objects to cows being slaughtered. 
May not the Hindus and the Mussalmans of 
India enter into a solemn compact so that 
there may not be any music before any 
mosque and that no cows may be slaughter¬ 
ed? Cither instances may be quoted. There 
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should be a scheme of a series of sacrifices 
to be suffered by each community so that 
they may advance shoulder to shoulder in 
the path of Swaraj. As regards the other 
communities such as Sikhs, Christians and 
Parsees, the Hindus and the Mahomedans 
who constitute the bulk of the people should 
be prepared to give them even more than 
their proportional share in the Swaraj 
administration. I suggest that the Con¬ 
gress should bring about real agreement be¬ 
tween all these communities by which the 
rights of every minority should be* clearly 
recognised in order to remove all doubts 
which may arise and all apprehensions which 
probably exist. I need hardly add that I 
include among Christians not only pure 
Indians, but also Anglo-Indians and other 
people who have chosen to make India their 
home. Such an agreement as I have indicat¬ 
ed was always necessary, but such an agree¬ 
ment is specially necessary in view of the 
work which faces us to-day. 

Foreign Propaganda. 

I further think that the policy of ex¬ 
clusiveness which we have been following* 

during the last two years should now be 
14 
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abandoned. There is in every country a 
number of people who are selfless followers 
of liberty and who desire to* see every 
country free. We can no longer afford to 
lose their sympathy and co-operation. In 
my opinion, there should be established 
Congress Agencies in America and in every 
European country. We must keep our¬ 
selves in touch with world movements and 
be in constant communication with the lovers 
of freedom all over the world. 

The Great Asiatic Federation. 

Even more important than this is the 
participation of India in the great Asiatic 
Eederation, which I see in the course of 
formation. I have hardly any doubt that 
the Pan-Islamic movement, which was 
started on a somewhat narrow basis, has 
.given way or is about to give way to the 
great Federation of all Asiatic people. It 
is the union of the oppressed nationalities of 
Asia. Is India to remain outside*this union? 
I admit that our freedom must be won by 
ourselves but such a bond of friendship and 
love, of sympathy and co-operation between 
India and the *est of Asia, nay, between 
India and all the liberty-loving people of the 
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world is destined to bring about world peace. 
World peace to my mind means the freedom 
of every nationality, and I go further and 
say that no nation on the face of the earth 
can be really free when other nations are 
in bondage. The policy which we have 
hitherto pursued was absolutely necessary 
for the concentration of the work which we 
took upon ourselves to perform, and I agreed 
to that policy whole-heartedly. The hope 
of the attainment of Swaraj or a substan¬ 
tial basis of Swaraj in the course of the year 
made such concentration absolutely neces¬ 
sary. To-day that very work demands 
broader sympathy and a wider outlook. 

Demand for Punjab Wrongs, Khilafat, 

Swaraj, etc. 

We are on the eve of great changes, and 
the world forces are upon us. The victory 
of Kemal Pasha has broken the bond of 
Asia, and she is all astir with life. It is 
Prometheus who “ spoke within her ” and 
her “ thoughts are like the many forests of 
vale through which the might of whirlwind 
and of rain had jpassed.” .The stir within 
every European country for the real freedom 
of the people has also worked a marvellous 
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transformation in the mentality of subject 
races. That which was more, or less a 
matter of ideal has now come within the 
range of practical politics. The Indian 
nation has found out its bearings. At such 
a time as this, it is necessary for us to re¬ 
consider and to re-state our demands. Our 
demands regarding the Punjab wrongs have 
got to be re-stated, because many of them 
have already been realised; our demands re¬ 
garding Khilafat have got to be re-consider¬ 
ed because some of them have already been 
worked out, and we hope that beforeThe 
Lausanne Commission has finished its work 
very little of it will remain unrealised. Our 
demand for Swaraj must now be presented 
in a more practical shape. The Congress 
should frame a clear scheme of what we 
mean by a system of government which 
may serve as a real foundation for Swaraj 
Hitherto, we have not defined any such 
system of government. We have not done 
so advisedly, as it was on the psychological 
aspect of Swaraj that we concentrated our 
attention. But circumstances to-day have 
changed. The** desire is , making us im¬ 
patient. It is therefore the duty of the Con¬ 
gress i to place before the country a clear 
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scheme of the system of government which 
we demand. Swaraj, as I have said, is in¬ 
definable and is not to be confused with any 
particular system of government. Yet the 
national mind must express itself, and al¬ 
though the full outward expression of Swa¬ 
raj covers the whole life history of a nation, 
the formulation of such a demand cannot be 
any further delayed. 

Scheme of Government and Village 
Organisation. 

^ It is hardly within the province of this 
address to deal with any detailed scheme of 
any such Government. I cannot, however, 
allow this opportunity to pass without 
giving you an expression of my opinion as 
to the character of that system of govern¬ 
ment. No system of government which is 
not for the people and by the people can 
ever be regarded as the true foundation of 
Swaraj* *1 am firmly convinced that a par¬ 
liamentary government is not a Govern¬ 
ment by the people and for the people. 
Many of us believe that th,e Middle Class 
must win Swayaj for the masses. I do not 
believe in the possibility of any class move¬ 
ment being ever converted into a movement 
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for Swaraj. If to-day the British Parlia¬ 
ment grants provincial autonomy in the 
provinces with responsibility in the Central 
Government, I, for one, will protest against 
it, because that will inevitably lead to the 
concentration of power in the hands of the 
Middle Class. I do not believe that the 
Middle Class will then part with their power. 
How will it profit India, if in place of the 
White Bureaucracy that now rules over her,, 
there is substituted an Indian Bureaucracy 
of the Middle Classes. Bureaucracy is 
Bureaucracy, and I believe that the very 
idea of Swaraj is inconsistent with the 
existence of a Bureaucracy. My ideal of 
Swaraj will never be satisfied unless the 
people co-operate with us in its attainment. 
Any other attempt will inevitably lead to 
what European Socialists call the “ Bour- 
geoise” Government. In France and in 
England and in other European countries 
it is the Middle Class who fought the battle 
of freedom, and the result is that power is 
still in the hands of this class. Having 
usurped the power they are unwilling to 
part with it. If tq-day the whole of Europe 
is engaged in a battle of real freedom it is 
because f the nations of Europe are gather- 
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ing their strength to wrest this power from 
the hands of the Middle Class. I desire 
to avoid the repetition of that chapter of 
European History. It is for India to show 
the light to the world—Swaraj by Non¬ 
violence and Swaraj by the people. 

To me the organisation of village life 
and the practical autonomy of small local 
centres are more important than either pro¬ 
vincial autonomy or central responsibility* 
and if the choice lay between the two, I 

would unhesitatingly accept the autonomy 

■ 

of the local centres. I must not be under¬ 
stood as implying that the village centres 
will be disconnected units. They must be 
held together by a system of Co-operation 
and Integration. For the present, there 
must be power in the hands of the Provincial 
and the Indian Government; but the ideal 
should be accepted once for all, that the 
proper function of the central authority, 
whether irf the Provincial or in the Indian 
Government is to advise, having a residuary 
power of control only in case of need, and 
to be exercised under proper safeguards. I 
maintain that read Swaraj can only be attain¬ 
ed by vesting the power of government in 
these local centres, and I suggest that the 
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Congress should appoint a Committee to 
draw up a Scheme of Government which 
would be acceptable to the nation. 

The most advanced thought of Europe 
is turning from the false individualism on 
which European culture and institutions are 
based to what I know to be the ideal of 
the ancient village organisation of India. 
According to this thought modern demo¬ 
cracy of the ballot box and large crowds 
has failed, but real democracy has not yet 
been tried. What is the real democracy of 
modern European thought? 

The foundation of real democracy must 
be laid in small centres—not gradual decen¬ 
tralisation which implies a previous central¬ 
isation—but a gradual integration of the 
practically autonomous small centres into 
one living harmonious whole. What is 
wanted is a human state, not a mechanical 
contrivance. We want the growth of insti¬ 
tutions and organisations which are really 
dynamic in their nature and not the more 
static stability of a centralised state. 

This strain of European thought found 
some expression in the philosophy of Hegel, 
according to whom “ human institutions 
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belong to the region, not of inert externali¬ 
ty, but of mind and purpose, and are there¬ 
fore dynamic and self-developing.” 

Modern European thought has made it 
clear that from the individual to the “ unified 
state,” it is one continous process of real 
and natural growth. Sovereignty (Swaraj) 
is a relative notion. “ The individual is 
sovereign over himself ”—attains his Swaraj 
—“ in so fas as he can develop, control and 
unify his manifold nature.” From the indi¬ 
vidual we come to “ integrated neighbour- 

■ 

hood ” which is the real foundation of the 
unified state which again in its turn gives 
us the true ideal of the world-state. This 
integrated neighbourhood is great deal more 
than the mere physical contiguity of the 
people who live in the neighbourhood area. 
It requires the evolution of what has been 
called neighbourhood “ consciousness.” In 
other words, the question is: “ How can the 
force generated by the neighbourhood life, 
become part of our whole civic and national 
life?” It is the question which now demo¬ 
cracy takes upon itself to solve. 

The process prescribed is the genera¬ 
tion of the collective will. The demo¬ 
cracy which obtains to-day rests ton an 
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attempt of securing a common will by a pro¬ 
cess of addition. This really means a war 
of wills, the issue being left to be decided 
by a mere superiority of numbers. New 
democracy discountenances this process of 
addition, and insists on the discovery of de¬ 
tailed means and methods by which the 
different wills of a neighbourhood entity 
may grow into one common collective will.. 
This process is not a process of addition 
but of integration, and the consciousness of 
the neighbourhood thus awakened must* ex¬ 
press the common collective will of that 
neighbourhood entity. The collective wills 
of the several neighbourhood centres must 
by a similar process of integration be allow¬ 
ed to evolve the common collective will of 
the whole nation. It is only thus, by a 
similar process of integration, that any 
league of nations may be real and the vision 
of a world-state may be realized. 

The whole of this philosophy is based 
on the idea of the evolution of individual. 
The idea is to “ release the powers of the 
individual.” Ordinary notions of state have 
little. to do with true individualism, i.e., 
“ with the individual as consciously respon¬ 
sible f<*r the life from which he draws his- 
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breath and to which he contributes his all. 
According to this school of thought, “ repre¬ 
sentative government, party organisation,, 
majority rule, with all their excrescences 
are dead-wood. In their stead must appear 
the organisation of non-partisan groups for 
the begetting—the bringing into being—of 
common ideas, a common purpose and the 
collective will.” This means the true deve¬ 
lopment and extension of the individual self. 
The institutions that exist to-day have made 
machines of men. No Government will be 
successful, no true Government is possible 
which does not rest on the individual. “ Up 
to the present moment,” says the gifted 
authoress of the “ New State,” “ we have 
never seen the individual yet. The search 
for him has been the whole long striving of 
our Anglo-Saxon history. We sought him 
through the method of representation and 
failed to find him. We sought to reach him 
by extending the suffrage to every man and 
then to e\ery woman and yet he eludes us- 
Direct Government now seeks the indivi¬ 
dual.” In another place the same writer 
says: “ Thus gropp organisation releases 
us from the dominion of mere numbers, thus 
democracy transcends time and space! It 
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can never be understood except as a spin 
tual force. Majority rule rests on numbers ; 
democracy rests on the well grounded 
assumption that society is not a collection 
of units, but a net-work of human relations. 
Democracy is not worked out at the polling 
booths; it is the bringing forth of a genuine 
collective will, one to which every single 
being must contribute the whole of his com¬ 
plex life as one which every single being 
must express the whole of at one point. 
Thus the essence of democracy is creation. 
The technique of democracy is group orga¬ 
nisation.” According to this school of 
thought no living state is possible without 
the development and the extension of the 
individual self. State itself is no static unit. 
Nor is it an arbitrary creation. “ It is a 
process; a continual self-modification to ex¬ 
press its different stages of growth in which 
each and all must be so flexible that conti¬ 
nual change of form is twin-fellow of con¬ 
tinual growth.” This can only be realised 
when there is a clear perception that indi¬ 
viduals and groups and the nation stand 
in no antithesis. The integration of all 
these into one conscious whole means and 
must necessarily mean the integration of the 
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wills of individuals into the common and 
collective wjdl of the entire nation. 

The general trend of European thought 
has not accepted the ideal of this new demo¬ 
cracy. But the present problems which are 
agitating Europe seem to offer no other 
solution. I have very little doubt that this 
ideal which appears to many practical poli¬ 
ticians as impracticable will be accepted as 
the real ideal at no distant future. “ There 
is little yet,” I again quote from the same 
author, “ that is practical _ in practical 
politics.” 

The fact is that all the progressive 
movements in Europe have suffered because 
of the want of a really spiritual basis and 
it is refreshing to find that this writer has 
seized upon it. To those who think that 
the neighbourhood group is too puny to 
serve as a real foundation of Self-Govern¬ 
ment, she says: “ Is our daily life profane, 
and only so far as we rise out of it, do we 
approach the sacred life? Then no wonder 
politics are what they have become. But 
this is not the cyeed of men to-day; we be¬ 
lieve in the sacredness of our life; we believe 
that Divinity is for ever incarnating in 
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Humanity, and so we believe in Humanity 
and the common daily life of al f l men.” 

There is thus a great deal of corre¬ 
spondence between this view of life and the 
view which I have been endeavouring to 
place before my countrymen for the last 
15 years. For the truth of all truths is 
that the outer “ Leela ” of God reveals itself 
in history. Individual, Society, Nation, 
Humanity are the different aspects of that 
very “ Leela ” and scheme of Self-Govern¬ 
ment which is practically true, and what is 
really practical can be based on any other 
philosophy of life. It is the realisation of 
this truth which is the supreme necessity of 
the hour. This is the soul of Indian thought, 
and this the ideal towards which the recent 
thought of Europe is slowly but surely 
advancing. 

To frame such a Scheme of Government 
regard must, therefore, be had to— 

(1) the formation of local centres 

more or less on the lines of the 
ancient village system of India; 

(2) the growth of larger and larger 

groups out of the integration of 
these village centres; 
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(3) the unifying state should be the 

result of similar growth; 

(4) th # e village centres and the larger 

groups must be practically auto¬ 
nomous; and 

(5) the residuary power of control 

must remain in the Central Gov¬ 
ernment but the exercise of such 
power should be exceptional and 
for that purpose proper safeguard 
should be provided, so that the 
practical autonomy of the local 
centres may be maintained and 
at the same time the growth of 
the Central Government into a 
really unifying state may be pos¬ 
sible. The ordinary work of 
such Central Government should 
be mainly advisory. 

As a necessary corollary to what I have 
ventured to suggest as the form of govern¬ 
ment which we should accept, I think that 
the work of organising these local centres 
should be forthwith commenced. The 
modern sub-divisions or even smaller units 
may be conveniently taken as the local 
centres, and lafge centres may be con¬ 
veniently formed. Once we have ouj local 
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areas—“ the neighbourhood group ”—we 
should foster the habit of corporate thinkings 
and leave all local problems to f be worked 
out by them. There is no reason why we 
should not start the Government by these 
local centres to-day. They would depend 
for their authority on the voluntary co¬ 
operation of the people, and voluntary co¬ 
operation is much better than the compul¬ 
sory co-operation which is at the bottom of 
the Bureaucratic rule in India. This is not 
the place to elaborate the scheme which I 
have in mind; but I think it is essentially 
necessary to appoint a Committee with 
power not only to draw up a Scheme of 
Government but to suggest means by which 
the scheme can be put in operation at once. 

Boycott of Councils* 

The next item of work to which I desire 
to refer is the Boycott of Councils. Un- 
happily the question has become part of the 
controversy of Change or No-change. To 
my mind the whole controversy, proceeds on 
a somewhat erroneous assumption. The 
question is not so much as to whether there 
should be a change in the programme of the 
workj the real question is whether it is not 
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necessary now to change the direction of our 
activities in 0 certain respects for the success 
of the very movement which we hold so 
dear. Let me illustrate what I mean. Take 
the Bardoli Resolution. In the matter of 
boycott of schools and colleges the Bardoli 
Resolution alters the direction of our activ¬ 
ity, which does not in any way involve the 
abandonment of the boycott. During the 
Swaraj year the idea was to bring the 
students out of Government schools and 
colleges, and if National schools were started 
they w$re regarded as concessions to the 
“ weakness ” of those students. The idea 
was, to quote the words of Mahatma 
Gandhi, “ political ” and not “ educational.” 
Under the Bardoli Resolution, however, it 
is the establishment of schools and colleges 
which must be the main activity of national 
education. The idea is “ educational,” and 
if it still be the desire of the Congress to 
bring students out of Government schools 
and colleges, it is by offering them educa¬ 
tional advantages. Here the boycott of 
schools and colleges is still upheld, but the 
direction of our aftivities in„ changed. In 
feet, such changes must occur in every 
^evolution, violent or non-violent, as it is 

15 
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only by such changes that the ideal is truly 
served. , 

In the next place, we must keep in view 
the fact that according to unanimous opinion 
of the members of the Enquiry Committee, 
Civil Disobedience on a large scale is out of 
the question because the people are not pre¬ 
pared for it. 

I confess that I am not in favour of the 
restrictions which have been put upon the 
practical adoption of any system of civil 
disobedience, and in my opinion,.the Con¬ 
gress should abolish those restrictions. I 
have not yet been able to understand why, 
to enable a people to civilly disobey parti¬ 
cular laws, it should be necessary that ^t 
least 80 per cent, of them should be clad i^ 
pure “ Khadi.” I am not Ijmuch in favour 
-of general Mass Civil Disobedience. To my 
mind, the idea is impracticable. But the 
disobedience of particular laws which are 
eminently unlawful, laws which are the 
creatures of “ Law and Order,” laws which 
are alike an outrage on Humanity and an 
insult to God—disobedience of such laws is 
within the range of practical politics and in 
my opinion, every attempt should be made 
to offer disobedience to such laws. It is only 
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by standing on truth that the cause of Swaraj 
may prevail* When we submit to such laws, 
we abandon the plank of truth. What hope 
is there for a nation so dead to the sense of 
truth as not to rebel against lawless laws, 
against regulations which injure their 
national being and hamper their national 
development ? 

I am of opinion that the question of the 
boycott of Council which is agitating the 
country so much must be considered and de¬ 
cided ill the light of the circumstances I have 
just mentioned. There is no opposition in 
idea between such civil disobedience as I 
have mentioned and the entry into the Coun¬ 
cils for the purpose, and with the avowed 
object of either ending or mending them. I 
am not against the boycott of Councils. I 
am simply of opinion that the system of the 
Reformed Councils, with their steel frame of 
the Indian Civil Service covered over by a 
dyarchy of* deadlocks and departments, is 
absolutely unsuitable to the nature and 
genius of the Indian nation. It is an at¬ 
tempt of the British Parliament to force a 
foreign system upon the • Indian people. 
India has unhesitatingly refused to recognise 
this foreign system as a real foundation for 
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Swaraj. With me, as I have often said, it 
is not a question of more or c less; I am 
always prepared to sacrifice much for a real 
basis of Swaraj, nor do I attach any im¬ 
portance to the question as to whether the 
attainment of full and complete indepen¬ 
dence will be a matter of 7 years or 10 years 
or 20 years. A few years is nothing in the 
life history of a nation. But I maintain 
that India cannot accept a system such as 
this as a foundation of our Swaraj. These 
Councils must therefore be either mended 
or ended. Hitherto we have been boycott¬ 
ing the Councils from outside. We have 
succeeded in doing much—the prestige of 
the Councils is diminished, and the country 
knows that the people who adorn those 
chambers are not the true representatives 
of the people. But though we have suc¬ 
ceeded in doing much, these Councils are 
still there. It should be the duty of the 
Congress to boycott the Councils more 
effectively from within. Reformed Coun¬ 
cils are really a mask which the Bureau¬ 
cracy has put on. I conceive it to be our 
clear duty to tear this mask from off their 
face. The very idea of boycott implies, to 
my Aind, something more than mere with- 
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drawal. The boycott of foreign goods 
means that # such steps must be taken that 
there may be no foreign goods in our mar¬ 
kets. The boycott of the Reformed Coun¬ 
cils, to my mind, means ' that such steps 
must be taken that these Councils may not 
be there to impede the progress of Swaraj. 
The only successful boycott of these Coun¬ 
cils is either to mend them in a manner 
suitable to the attainment of Swaraj or to 
end them completely. That is the way in 
which I advise the nation to boycott the 
Councils. 

A great deal of discussion has taken 
place in the country as to whether the boy¬ 
cott of Councils—in the sense in which I 
mean it—is within the principle of Non¬ 
violent Non-co-operation. I am emphati¬ 
cally of opinion that it does not offend 
against any principle of Non-co-operation 
which has been adopted and applied by the 
Indian National Congress. I am not deal¬ 
ing with logical or philosophical abstrac¬ 
tions. I am only dealing with that which 
the Congress has adopted and calls Non-co- 
operation. t # 

In the first place, may I point out that 
we have not up to now non-co-op^rated 
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with the Bureaucracy? We have been 
merely preparing the people of this 
country to offer Non-co-operation. Let me 
quote the Nagpur Resolution on Non-co- 
operation in support of my proposition. I 
am quoting only the portions which are 
relevant to this point:— 

“Whereas in the opinion of the Con¬ 
gress the existing Government of India has* 
forfeited the confidence of the country, and, 
whereas the people of India are now deter¬ 
mined to establish Swaraj.now this 

Congress.declares that the entire or 

any parts of the scheme of Non-violent Non- 
co-operation, with the renunciation of 
voluntary association with the present Gov¬ 
ernment at one end, and the refusal to pay 
taxes at the other, should be put into force 
at a time to be determined by either the 
Indian National Congress, or the All-India 
Congress Committee and that, in the mean 
while to prepare the country for* it, effective 1 
steps should continue to be taken in that 
behalf.” 

Then follows the effective steps, such as. 
national education, boycott of law courts, 
boycott of foreign goods, etc., which must 
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be taken “ in the mean while.” It is clear 
therefore that the Congress has not yet ad¬ 
vocated the* application of Non-co-operation 
but has merely recommended certain steps 
to be taken, so that, at some time or other, 
to be determined by the Congress, the Indian 
nation may offer Non-co-operation. 

In the second place, let us judge of the 
character of this principle, not by thinking* 
any of logical idea or philosophical abstrac¬ 
tion, but by gathering the principle from the 
work; it is clear to my mind* that the Con¬ 
gress was engaged in a twofold activity. 
In everything that the Congress command¬ 
ed there is an aspect of destruction as there 
is an aspect of creation. The boycott of 
lawyers and law courts means the destruc¬ 
tion of existing legal institutions; and the 
formation of Panchayats means the creation 
of agencies through which justice may be 
administered. The boycott of schools and 
colleges means the destruction of the depart¬ 
ment of Education; and the establishment 
of National schools and colleges means the 
creation of educational institutions for the 
youth of India* The boycott of foreign 
goods followed as it was by the burning of 
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foreign cloth means the destruction of the 
foreign goods already in the country and 
the preventing, in future, of foreign goods 
coming into the country. But on the other 
hand, the spinning wheel and the looms 
mean creative activity in supplying the 
people with indigenous cloth. Judged by 
this principle, what is wrong about the desire 
either to convert the Councils into institu¬ 
tions which may lead us to Swaraj, or to 
destroy them altogether? The same two¬ 
fold aspect of creation and destruction is to 
be found in the boycott of Councils in the 
way I want them to be boycotted. 

It has also been suggested that it offends 
against the morality and spirituality of this 
movement. Let us take the two points 
separately. As regards the question of 
morality apart from the ethics of Non-co- 
operation, it has been urged that entering 
the Councils for the purpose of ending the 
Councils is unfair and dishonest. „ The argu¬ 
ment implies that the Reformed Councils 
belong entirely to the Bureaucracy and the 
idea is that we should not enter into other 
people’s property with a view to injure it. 
To my mind, the argument is based on a 
misconception of facts. Inadequate as the 
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Reforms undoubtedly are, I do not for a 
moment admit that the Reforms Act was a 
gift of the British Parliament. It was, to 
quote the words of Mahatma Gandhi, “ a 
^concession to popular agitation.” The fact 
is that it is the resultant of two contending 
forces, the desire of the people for freedom 
.and the desire of the Bureaucracy to oppose 
such desire. The result is that it has 
travelled along lines neither entirely popular 
nor entirely bureaucratic. The people of 
India do not like these Reforms, but let us 
not forget that the Bureaucracy ’does not 
like them either. Because it is the result of 
two contending forces pulling in different 
directions, the Reforms have assumed a 
tortured shape. But so far as the rights 
recognised are concerned, they are our 
rights—our property—and there is nothing 
immoral or unfair or dishonest in making 
use of the rights which the people have 
-extorted fpjm the British Parliament. If 
the fulfilment of the very forces which have 
succeeded in securing the Reforms require 
that the Councils should either be mended 
or ended, if the # struggle for freedom com¬ 
pels the adoption of either course, what 
possible charge of immorality can be levelled 
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against it? I admit if we had proposed to 
enter the Councils stealthily with the avowed 
object of co-operation but keeping within 
our hearts the desire to break the Councils* 
such a course would undoubtedly have been 
dishonest. European diplomacy, let us 
hope, has been abolished by the Indian 
National Congress under the leadership of 
Mahatma Gandhi. If we play now, we play 
with all our cards on the table. 

But some people say that it is immoral 
from the point of view of Non-co-operation* 
because it involves an idea of destruction. 
The work of Non-co-operation, according to* 
these patriots—I have the highest reverence 
for them—is only to build our national life,, 
ignoring altogether the existence of the 
Bureaucracy. It may be an honest ideal, 
and logically speaking, it may be the inner 
meaning of Non-co-operation; but the Non- 
co-operation which the Congress has fol¬ 
lowed is not so logical. I claim that 
if the principle of Non-co-operation is to be 
advanced as a test of my programme, let it 
be the same principle which the Congress has 
accepted, adopted and applied. As I have 
already said, that principle countenances 
destruction as well as creation. As a. 
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matter of fact, circumstanced as we are with 
the Bureaucracy to the right and the Bureau- 
cracy to the left, Bureaucracy all round us, 
it is impossible to create without destroy¬ 
ing; nor must it be forgotten that if we 
break, it is only that we may build. 

It has also been suggested that the very 
entry into the Councils is inconsistent with 
the ideal of Non-co-operation. I confess I 
do not understand the argument. Suppos¬ 
ing the Congress had sanctioned an armed 
insurrection, could it be argued that entry 
into the fort of the Bureaucracy is incon¬ 
sistent with the principle of Non-co-opera¬ 
tion? Surely the charge of inconsistency 
must depend on the object of the entry. An 
advancing army does not co-operate with 
the enemy when it marches into the enemy’s 
territory. Co-operation or Non-co-opera¬ 
tion must therefore depend on the object 
with which such entry is made. The argu¬ 
ment, if analysed, comes to this that when¬ 
ever the phrase “ entry into Councils ” is 
used, it calls up the association of co-opera¬ 
tion, and then the mere idea of this entry is 
proclaimed to be inconsistent with Non-co- 
operation. But this is the familiar g logical 
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to me. I have been asked to define what is 
truth. It has also been suggested that be¬ 
cause I dared not tell the truth that I took 
refuge under the general expression. I still 
insist that our national activities must be 
based on truth. I repeat that I do not be¬ 
lieve in politics, or in making water-tight 
compartments of our national life which is 
an indivisible organic whole. I repeat that 
as you cannot define life, you cannot define 
truth. The test of truth is not logical de¬ 
finition. The test of truth lies in its all- 
« * 

compelling forte in making itself felt. You 
know truth when you have felt it. God can 
not be defined, nor can truth, because truth 
is the revelation of God. Two thousand 
years ago, a jesting judge asked the same 
question of the Son of God. He made no 
answer by word of mouth; but he sacrificed 
himself and Truth was revealed. When I 
speak of spirituality, I speak of the same 
truth. I look upon history as the revela¬ 
tion of God. I look upon human individual 
personality, nationality and humanity each 
contributing to the life of the other as the 
revelation of God to man. * I look upon the 
attainment of freedom and Swaraj the only 
way of fulfilling ourselves as individuals, as 
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nations. I look upon all national activities 
as the real foundation of the service of that 
greater Humanity which again is the revela¬ 
tion of God to man. The Son of God 
brought to the world not peace but a sword 
—not the peace of death and immorality and 
corruption but the “ separating sword ” of 
Truth. We have to fight against all corrup¬ 
tions and all immorality. It is only thus 
that freedom can be attained. Whatever 
obstacles there may be in the path of Swa¬ 
raj, either of the individual or of the nation, 
or hunlanity at large, these-obstacles must 
be removed by the individual if he desires 
his freedom, by the nation if that nation de¬ 
sires to fulfil itself, by all the nations of the 
world if the cause of humanity is to prosper. 
That being the spirituality of the movement 
as I understand it, I am prepared to put 
away all obstacles that lie between the 
Indian nation and the attainment of its free¬ 
dom, not • stealthily but openly, reverently 
in the name of Truth and God. Judged from 
this ideal of spirituality, the entry into the 
Councils for the purpose I have stated is 
necessary to advance thp cause of truth. 
Everything in connection with the contro¬ 
versy must be judged by that standaid. 
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At present the question before the* 
country put by those members of the Civil 
Disobedience Enquiry Committee who are 
in favour of Council-Entry is simply that 
the members of the Congress should stand 
as candidates. It is unnecessary therefore 
to go into other questions raised, such as in 
the matter of taking oath, the probability 
or otherwise of securing a majority, and so¬ 
on. With regard to the question of Oath,, 
all that I need say at present is this, that 
apart from the dictates of any particular 
religion which I do not propose to deal with,, 
the question does not present any difficulty 
at all. The oath is a constitutional one. 
The King stands for the Constitution. 
Great changes in the Constitution have taken 
place in England under that very oath. 
Now, what is the oath? It binds those who 
take it—first not to make any use of powers, 
which are not allowed by the Reforms Act; 
secondly to discharge their duties faithfully. 
So far as the first point is concerned, there 
is nothing in my suggestion which militates 
against it. So far as the second point is 
concerned, I am aware that a forced inter¬ 
pretation has been sought to be put upon it, 
namelyf that a member taking the oath is 
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bound to discharge his duties faithfully to 
the Bureaucracy. All that I need say is* 
that there is no constitutional authority of 
any kind to justify that interpretation. To 
my mind, the words mean a faithful dis¬ 
charge of a member’s duties to his consti¬ 
tuency by the exercise of powers recognised 
under the Reforms Act, I do not therefore 
understand what possible objection there 
may be to take the oath. But there again 
the question does not arise at present. 

Various other questions have been ask¬ 
ed as to whether it is possible te^ secure a 
majority, and as to what we should do sup¬ 
posing we are in a majority. I think it 
possible that having regard to the present 
circumstances of the country, the Non-co- 
operators are likely to get the majority. I 
am aware of the difficulty of the franchise* 
I am aware of the rules which prevent many 
of us from entering the Councils; but 
making every allowance for all these diffi¬ 
culties, I believe that we shall be in the 
majority. But here also the question doesn’t 
arise till we meet in the Cpngress of 1923 
when the matter may be discussed not on 

suppositions but on actualities. • 

16 
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As regards the question as to what we 
should do if we have the majority, the 
answer is clear. We should be^in our pro¬ 
ceedings by a solemn declaration of the 
existence of our inherent right, and by a 
formal demand for a constitution which 
would recognise and conserve those rights 
and give effect to our claims for the parti¬ 
cular system of government which we may 
choose for ourselves. If our demands are 
accepted, then the fight is over. But, as I 
liave often said, if it is conceded that we are 
entitled to have that form of government 
which we may choose for ourselves, and the 
real beginning is made with that particular 
form of government in view, then it matters 
nothing to me whether the complete sur¬ 
render of power is made to us to-day, or in 
five years or even in twenty years. If, how¬ 
ever, our demand is not given effect to, we 
must non-co-operate with the Bureaucracy 
by opposing each and every work of the 
Council. We must disallow the entire 
Budget. We must move the adjournment 
of the House on every possible occasion; and 
•defeat every Bjll that may be introduced. 
In fact we must so proceed that the Coun¬ 
cil will refuse to do any work unless and 
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until our demands are satisfied. I am 
aware of the large powers of Certification 
which Governors can exercise under the Re¬ 
forms Act. But Government by Certifica¬ 
tion is just as impossible as Government by 
Veto. Such procedure may be adopted on 
a few occasions. The time must soon come 
when the Bureaucracy must yield or with¬ 
draw the Reforms Act. In either case it is 
a distinct triumph for the nation, and either 
course, if adopted by the Bureaucracy, will 
bring us nearer to the realisation of our ideal. 

Ancrther question is often asked: Sup¬ 
pose we end these Reformed Councils—what 
then? Could not the same question be 
asked with regard to every step the Con¬ 
gress has hitherto undertaken in the way 
of breaking, of destroying institutions. If 
we had succeeded in destroying the Educa¬ 
tional Department, might not somebody ask: 
What then? If we had succeeded in de¬ 
stroying the legal institutions, might not the 
question be put with equal relevance? The 
fact is, destruction itself will never bring us 
Swaraj. The fact further is that no con¬ 
struction is possible withput destruction. 
We must not forget that it is not this 
activity or that activity which by itself can 
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bring Swaraj. It is the totality of our 
national activity in the way of destruction 
and in the way of creation that will bring 
Swaraj. If we succeed in demolishing these 
Reformed Councils, you will find the whole 
nation astir with life. Let them put other 
obstacles in our way; we shall remove them 
with added strength and greater vitality. 

It has also been suggested that the 
Bureaucracy will never allow the Non-co¬ 
operators to enter the Councils,—they will 
alter the rules to prevent such entry. I 
cannot conceive of anything better*calculat- 
ed to strengthen the cause of Non-co-opera¬ 
tion than this. If any such rule is framed 
I should welcome it and again change the 
direction of our activity. The infant nation 
in India requires constant struggle for its 
growth and development. We must not 
forget that a great Non-violent Revolution 
is on the land, and we shall change the 
direction of our activities as often as cir¬ 
cumstances require it. To-day the Councils 
are open and we must attack them,—to¬ 
morrow if the Councils are closed, we must 
be prepared to, deal with the contingency 
when it arises. What do we do when it 
pours with rain? We turn our umbrella in 
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the direction from which the water comes. 
It is in the fame way that we must turn the 
direction of our activities whenever the ful¬ 
filment of our national life demands it. 

The work of the Councils for the last 
two years has made it necessary for Non¬ 
co-operators to enter the Councils. The 
Bureaucracy has received added strength 
from these Reformed Councils, and those 
who have entered the Councils, speaking 
generally, have practically helped the cause 
of Bureaucracy. What is most necessary 
to consider is the fact that the taxation has 
Increased by leaps and bounds. The ex¬ 
penditure of the Government of India has 
grown enormously since the pre-War year 
1913-14. In that year the total expenditure 
of the Government of India amounted to 
79 crores and 37 lakhs; in 1919-20, it rose 
to 138 crores, and in 1920-21, the first year 
of the reformed system of administration, 
it stood at 149 crores. The expenses of the 
current year are likely to be even higher. 
To meet the successive increases in expendi¬ 
ture, additional taxation was levied in 1916- 
17, 1917-18, 1919-20, 1921*^2, and 1922-23. 
We may prepare ourselves for proposals for 
further additional taxation in the e&suing 
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year. Inspite of the levy of additional tax¬ 
ation, seven out of the last nine*years have 
been years of deficit. 

The increase in military expenditure is 
chiefly responsible for the present financial 
situation. In 1913-14, the expenses of this 
department amounted to about 31crores, 
in 1919-20, after the conclusion of the War,, 
thev mounted up to 87J4 crores, and in 
1920-21, they stood at 88 y 2 crores. As Sir 
Visvesvaraya remarks, the expenses under 
the head “ Civil Administration ” also have 
shown a perpetual tendency to increase. As 
a part and parcel of the Reform Scheme, 
the emoluments of the members of the 
Indian Civil Service, the Indian Educational 
Service, the Indian Medical Service and of 
all the other services recruited in England 
have been enormously increased; and to 
maintain some kind of fairness, the salaries 
of the subordinate services which are man¬ 
ned by Indians have also been increased. 

The financial situation in the provinces 
is not much better. Under the financial 
arrangements of the Reform Scheme, the 
provinces of India, taken together, secured 
an accession to their resources of about 11 
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crores of rupees. Besides the provinces had 
between them in 1920-21 a total accumulated 
balance of*21 crores and 68 lakhs. But so 
great has been the increase in provincial 
expenditure during the last two years that 
even those provinces which had hoped to 
realise large surpluses are now on the verge 
of bankruptcy. In the first year of the 
Reform Era, most of the provinces were 
faced with deficits and were just able to tide 
over their financial difficulties by drawing 
upon their balances. But, in the current 
year, the financial situation*in mhny of the 
provinces has become worse. The Burma 
Budget shows a deficit of 1 crore and 90* 
lakhs, the Punjab 1 crore 30 lakhs, Behar 
and Orissa 51 lakhs, Madras 41 lakhs, the 
United Provinces 27 lakhs, the Central Pro¬ 
vinces 37 lakhs. The deficit of the Madras 
Government would have been much higher 
had it not taken steps to increase its 
revenues by 77*4 lakhs from fresh taxation. 
The Bengal statement shows an estimat¬ 
ed surplus owing to the remission of the 
Provincial Contribution to the Central Gov¬ 
ernment and expected receipts from fresh 
taxation amounting to 1 crore and 40 lakhs* 
But it is very doubtful if the expectation 
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will be realised, and early next year, further 
fresh taxes are likely to be imposed. Assam 
has budgetted for a deficit of 14^4 lakhs 
after the imposition of additional taxation. 
Proposals for further taxation are under 
consideration in the Punjab, Behar and 
Orissa, the Central Provinces and Assam. 
In the United Provinces the proposals 
brought forward by the Government were 
rejected by the Legislative Council. 

I warn my countrymen against the 
policy of allowing these Reformed Councils 
to work their wicked will. There will un¬ 
doubtedly be a further increase of taxation 
and there is an apprehension in my mind. I 
desire to express it with all the emphasis that 
I can command, that if we allow this policy 
of drift to continue the result will be that we 
shall lose the people who are with us to-day. 
Let us break the Councils if the Bureaucracy 
does not concede to the demands of the 
people. If there is fresh taxation, as it is 
bound to be, let the responsibility be on the 
Bureaucracy. Then you and I and the 
people will jointly fight the powers that be. 

Labour Organisation. 

I am further of opinion that Congress 
should € take up the work of Labour and 
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Peasant organisation. With regard to 
Labour, there is a resolution of the Nagpur 
Congress, But I am sorry to say that it has 
not been acted upon. There is an appre¬ 
hension in the minds of some Non-co-opera¬ 
tors that the cause of Non-co-operation 
will suffer if we exploit Labour for Con¬ 
gress purposes. I confess again I do not 
understand the argument. The word “ ex¬ 
ploitation ” has got an ugly association, and 
the argument assumes that Labour and 
Peasants are not with us in this struggle 
for Swaraj. I deny the assumption. My 
'experience has convinced me that Labour 
and the Peasantry of India to-day are, if 
anything, more eager to attain Swaraj than 
the so-called middle and educated classes. 
If we are “ exploiting ” boys.of tender years 
and students of colleges, if we are “ exploit¬ 
ing” the women of India, if we are “ex¬ 
ploiting ” £he whole of the middle classes 
irrespective of their creed and caste and 
occupation, may I ask what justification is 
there for leaving out the Labourers and 
Peasants? I suppose the answer is that they 
are welcome to be the members of the Con¬ 
gress Committees but that there should not 
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be a separate organisation of them. But 
Labour has got a separate interest and it 
is often oppressed by the foreign capitalists* 
and the Peasantry of India is often oppress¬ 
ed by a class of men who are the standard- 
bearers of the Bureaucracy. Is the service 
of this special interest in any way anta¬ 
gonistic to the service of nationalism? To* 
find bread for the poor, to secure justice to- 
the class of people who are engaged in a 
particular trade or avocation—how is that 
work any different from the work of attain¬ 
ing Swaraj? Anything which strengthens 
the national cause, anything which supports 
the masses of India is surely as much a 
matter of Swaraj as any other item of work 
the Congress has in mind. My advice is 
that the Congress should lose no time in 
appointing a Committee, a strong workable 
Committee, to organise Labour and the 
Peasantry of India. We have delayed the 
matter already too long. If the Congress 
fails to do its duty, you may expect to find 
organisations set up in the country by 
Labourers and Peasants detached from you* 
dissociated from the cause of Swaraj which 
will inevitably bring, within the arena of the 
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peaceful revolution, class struggles and the 
war of special interests. If the object of 
the Congress be to avoid that disgraceful 
issue let us take Labour and the Peasantry 
in hand, and let us organise them both from 
the point of view of their own special interest 
and also from the point of view of the higher 
ideal which demands satisfaction of their 
special interest and the devotion of such 
interest to the cause of Swaraj, Here again 
we have to make use of the selfishness 
of Labourers and Peasants, as.we know 
that the fulfilment of that very selfishness 
requires just and proper contribution to the 
life of the nation. 

Work Already Taken Up. 

I now turn to the work which the Con¬ 
gress has already taken up. I may at once 
point out that it is not my desire that any 
work which the Congress has taken up 
should be surrendered. The change of 
direction which I advocate and the other 
practical changes which I have mentioned 
are not by way of surrendering anything that 
is already on the plank—but it is simply 
by way of addition. 
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Boycott of Schools and Colleges. 

I am firmly of opinion that fche boycott 
of schools and colleges should be carried on 
as effectively as before. I differ from the 
Civil Disobedience Enquiry Committee when 
they propose the abandonment of the with¬ 
drawal of boys from such Schools and 
Colleges. The question to my mind is of 
vital importance. It is on the youth of the 
country that the cause of Swaraj largely 
depends, and what chance is there for a 
nation which willingly, knowingly sfcnds its 
boys, its young men to Schools and Colleges 
to be stamped with the stamp of slavery 
and foreign culture? I do not desire to enter 
into the question more minutely. I have 
expressed my views on the subject so often 
that I find it unnecessary to repeat them. I 
however agree with the recommendations of 
the Enquiry Committee that National 
Schools and Colleges should also be started. 

Boycott of Law Courts and Lawyers. 

With regard fo the question of the boy¬ 
cott of lawyers and legal institutions, I 
agree with the main recommendations of the 
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Committee. Many questions have been 
raised as to whether the right of defence 
should be Allowed or not, and on what occa¬ 
sions, and for what purposes. I have never 
been in love with formal rules and I think 
it impossible to frame rules which will cover 
all the circumstances which may arise in 
particular cases. All that I desire to insist 
on, is the keeping in view of the principle 
of the boycott of the courts. 

Hindu-Muslim Unity.. 

« 

With regard to the questions of Hindu- 
Muslim unity, untonchability and such 
matters, I agree with the recommendation 
of the Enquiry Committee. I desire to point 
out, however, that true unity of ail sections 
of the Indian nation can only be based on 
a proper co-operation and the recognition 
by each section of the rights of the others— 
that is wlfy I propose that there should be 
a compact between the different sections, 
between the different communities of India. 
We will do little good to the section known 
as Untouchables if we approach them in a 
spirit of superiority. We must engage them 
in the work before us and we must work 
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with them side by side and shoulder to 
shoulder. 

Khaddar. 

I now come to the question of Khaddar 
which I regard as one of the most import¬ 
ant questions before us. As I have already 
said, I am opposed to the manufacture of 
Khaddar on a commercial basis. I said 
among other things when I seconded the 
Bezwada Resolution on the 31st March 1921 
proposed by Mahatma Gandhi:— 

“ Our reason in asking the people to 
take to the Charkha was not based upon 
any desire to enter into any competition 
with foreign capitalist production either 
from without or from within. Our idea is 
to enable the people to understand and 
fashion for themselves their economic life 
and utilize the spare time of their families 
and opportunities with a view to create more 
economic goods for themselves and improve 
their own condition.” 

The idea is to make the people of this 
country self-reliant and self-contained. 
This work is difficult but essential and 
should be carried on with all our strength. 
I would much rather that a few families were 
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self-contained than factories were started on 
a large scale. Such factories represent a 
short-sighted policy, and there is no doubt 
that though it would satisfy the present need 
it will create an evil which it would be 
difficult to eradicate. I am naturally oppos¬ 
ed to the creation of a new Manchester in 
India of which we have had sufficient ex¬ 
perience. Let us avoid that possibility, if 
we can. 

It is often stated that Khaddar alone 
will bripg us Swaraj. I ask my country¬ 
men in what way is it possible for Khaddar 
to lead us to Swaraj ? It is in one sense only 
that the statement may be true. We must 
regard Khaddar as the symbol of Swaraj. 
As the Khaddar makes us self-contained 
with regard to a very large department of 
our national life, it is hoped that the in¬ 
spiration of Khaddar will make the whole 
of our national life self-contained and inde- 
pendent. That is the meaning of the sym¬ 
bol. To my mind, such symbol worship re¬ 
quires the spreading out of all Non-co-opera¬ 
tion activities in.every possible direction. It 
is thus and only thus that the speedy attain¬ 
ment of Swaraj is possible. 
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Conclusion. 

It remains to me to deliver to you a last 
message of hope and confidence. There is 
no royal road to Freedom, and dark and 
difficult will be the path leading to it. But 

dauntless is your courage, and firm your re* 
solution; and though there will be reverses, 
sometimes severe reverses, they will only 
have the effect of speeding your emancipa¬ 
tion from the bondage of a Foreign Govern¬ 
ment. Do not make the mistake of con¬ 
fusing achievement with success. Achieve¬ 
ment is an appearance, and appearances are 
often deceptive. I contend that, though we 
cannot point to a great deal as the solid 
achievement of the movement, the success 
of it is assured. That success was proclaim¬ 
ed by the Bureaucracy in the repeated 
attempts which were made, and are still 
being made, to crush the growth of the 
movement, and to arrest its progjess, in the 
refusal to repeal some of the most obnox¬ 
ious of the repressive legislations, in the 
frequent use that has been made of the arbi¬ 
trary or discretionary authority that is vest¬ 
ed in the executive government, and in send¬ 
ing to prison our beloved leader who offered 
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himself as a sacrifice to the wrath of the 
Bureaucracy. But though the ultimate 
success of the movement is assured, I warn 
you that the issue depends wholly on you, 
and on how you conduct yourselves in meet¬ 
ing the forces that are arrayed against you. 
Christianity rose triumphant when Jesus of 
Nazareth offered himself as a sacrifice to the 
excessive worship of law and order by the 
Scribes and the Pharisees. The forces that 
are arrayed against you are the forces, not 
only of the Bureaucracy, but of the modern 
Scribes and Pharisees whose’ interest it is 
to maintain the Bureaucracy in all its 
pristine glory. Be it yours to offer your¬ 
selves as sacrifices in the interest of truth 
and justice, so that your children’s children 
may have the fruit of your sufferings. Be 
it yours to wage a spiritual warfare so that 
the victory, when it comes, does not debase 
you, nor tempt you to retain the power of 
government* in your own hands. But if 
yours is to be a spiritual warfare, your 
weapons must be those of the spiritual 
soldier. Anger is not for you, hatred is not 
for you; nor for you is pettiness, meanness 
or falsehood. For you is the hope of dawn 

and the confidence of the morning, anti for 
17 
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you is the song that was sung of Titan— 
chained and imprisoned, but the Champion 
of Man—in the Greek fable:— 

“ To suffer woes which Hope thinks infinite; 

To forgive wrongs darker than death or night; 
To defy Power, which seems omnipotent; 

To love, and bear; to hope till Hope creates 
From its own wreck the thing it contemplates; 
Neither to change, nor falter, nor repent; 

This, like thy glory, Titan, is to be 
Good, great and joyous, beautiful and free; 

This is alone Life, Joy, Empire and Victory.” 

Bande Mataram. 



WHAT IS NON-CO-OPERATION ? 


(Speech delivered at the Special Session of 

the Congress held in Delhi in October, 
1923 .) 

What does Non-co-operation mean? 
If I have understood the doctrine aright, 
it means this, that you must dissociate your¬ 
self from everything that is false to your 
nature, that is false to your temperament, 
that is false to the National soul of which 
the revelation is Swaraj. (Applause.) If 
I have understood Non-co-operation, it 
means this, that you must so conduct 
yourself as to get rid of all false things— 
that you must so conduct yourself as to get 
rid of all unreal things upon which your 
national life is built to-day. (Hear, hear.) 
Get rid of all those falsities, and you realise 
yourself. If that is not the;jneaning of Non- 
co-operation, I am against Non-co-operation. 
1 am in support of Non-co-operation, because 
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1 believe that the essential truth of Non-co- 
operation is this, that it assists in the re¬ 
velation of the National soul. It helps you 
to realise yourself. It gets you rid of all 
obstacles and false props and of all false 
things upon which your life is built to-day 
and it discovers the soul within you—it dis¬ 
covers the soul within the Nation. (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

If that is Non-co-operation, I must 
depend upon my own strength—I must de¬ 
pend upon my own resources, but must I 
not remove the obstacles that prevent me 
from realising myself? Does not that 
doctrine demand this that we must not only 
depend upon ourselves but at the same time 
get rid of all the obstacles that lie between, 
ourselves and our National Self? 

What are these Councils and what are 
these Legislatures? Things of falsehood. 
Must we not remove them? Can you say 
that it is not connected with your National 
life to-day? It is falsehood. This false¬ 
hood is oppressing your life to-day. It is 
upon you. It is about you. It is on all 
sides of you and it is working dreadful re¬ 
sults. • Must you not remove it to-day? 
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(Cries of Hear, hear.) What is the object 
of the boycott of Councils, if it is not to 
wreck the Councils? These words are not 
mine. These are the words of our revered 
leader Mahatma Gandhi. Must you not 
wreck the Reforms? What is wrecking the 
Reforms? Remove the obstacles—remove 
the impediments, get rid of it—clear it, 
destroy it—put it away so that it may not 
hinder your self-realisation. In what sense 
do I offend you when I say that I want to 
non-co-operate from within. Councils are 
not like so many buildings—‘the Assembly 
is not a building into which you are going 
to enter. It is an institution—it is an 
organisation which is upon you, which is 
drinking your life-blood, which is oppress¬ 
ing you with all its strength. You must 
get rid of it. You must get rid of these 
institutions—you must get rid of this 
organization. And the only way to do so is 
by making Government by Councils impos¬ 
sible. May be I am wrong, but I declare to 
you I stick fast to the principle of Non¬ 
violent Non-co-operation. I will have 
nothing to do wfch those who go there for 
Jhe sake of posts—who go there to get the 
little things they call good—crumbs from the 
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Legislative Table. I abhor that. I abomin¬ 
ate that. I say that either I stand there to 
wreck the Reforms—to wreck ,the monster 
that is drinking our life-blood (Cries of 
Hear, hear) or do not want to go there at 
all. I rejoice therefore that this compro¬ 
mise resolution insists on the principle of 
Non-violent Non-co-operation. 



INDIAN NATIONAL PACT AND 
BENGAL NATIONAL PACT 


(Speech delivered at the Session of the Con¬ 
gress held at Cocanada in December, 
1923.) 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I rise to clear a misapprehension with 
regard to the Bengal Pact. (A cry: It is 
a Swarajist Pact, hut not a Bengal Pact. I 
have my doubt about it.) Keep that doubt 
to yourself. There is a misapprehension 
about what is called the Bengal Pact. 

“ Read the Draft of the Indian National 
Pact and tfie Bengal National Pact. 

“ Resolved that the Committee appoint¬ 
ed by the Delhi Session of the Congress do 
call for further opinions and criticisms and 
submit further report by the 31st of March 
1924 to the All-India Congress Committee 
for its consideration.” • 
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The resolution before you says mereiy 
this, that the draft Pacts are read, and ail 
these amendments are moved as against that 
reference to that Bengal Pact. The Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee has approv¬ 
ed of a particular draft not finally but as a 
suggestion and they have placed that 
suggestion for the consideration of the 
Indian National Congress. The proposal is 
on the record of the Indian National Con¬ 
gress. And, any resolution which is passed 
with reference to the question of draft can 
hardly avoid noticing or referring to the 
resolution or the proposal which is sent up 
from Bengal. May I ask, what is all this 
discussion for? Does this resolution ask 
you to accept the draft? No, the resolution 
merely refers to what is a fact. Is not the 
resolution of the Indian National Congress 
to refer to what is undoubtedly a fact? It 
is a fact that the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee has sent up a propqsal before 
you; and the resolution says: “ Read the 
reports.” The resolution that has been 
moved before you does not say that you 
should accept it. I could fyave understood 

• c 

all this objection if it did say so. The re¬ 
solution says that the opinion of the whole 
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country should be taken upon it not only 
upon the Bengal Pact, but everything that 
would be • placed before the Committee. 
May I ask, what harm is there, why there 
is so much opposition? Is it a completed 
Pact? No, we all know nothing can be a 
Pact in that sense till it is solemnly assented 

mr 

to and agreed upon. Why is this objection, 
pray? Many of you are under the impres¬ 
sion having regard to the few speeches 
that have already been made that you are 

asked to accept the Bengal Pact, that it is a 
« * 

wicked Pact, that it created division between 
the Hindus and Mussalmans, and therefore, 
some of you may think that you should not 
accept it. Whether you accept it or not, is 
in your hands. Not now, but after the Com¬ 
mittee have gathered the opinion t through¬ 
out the country and have placed their re¬ 
port before you, you would be in a position 
to say: “\ye shall not have this draft, we 
must have another.” But now, why all this 
anger? Why is this resentment against 
Bengal? What has Bengal done? Bengal 
knew that the ,All-India # Congress Com¬ 
mittee, the Indian National Congress, was 
going to consider the question on National 
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Pact. The Bengal Provincial Congress Com¬ 
mittee has made its suggestion. It may be 
right or it may be utterly wrong. You are 
not called upon to endorse that view now. 
All that you are called upon to do now is to 
say in the resolution that you have read this 
suggestion. It is on the records of the Con¬ 
gress. How can you avoid reading it? 
Are you to say this that although Bengal 
has sent up its suggestion, we the Indian 
National Congress refuse to read it. 
(Laughter.) What is asked of you? What 
is the meaning of this opposition? I have 
not been able to gather yet. What are you 
asked to do? Take the opinion of every 
association in Bengal, take the opinion of 
every class in Bengal, take the opinion of 
every community in Bengal and send them 
here. We don’t want to shut this out. Be¬ 
cause we call it a Pact, it does not become 
a pact before it is agreed upon. Suppose, 
you write out an agreement on* a piece of 
paper. That piece of paper does not become 
an agreement till you sign it. (Laughter.) 

What >s this misapprehension about? 
Is Bengal debar,ned from making that sug¬ 
gestion? Is any human being in India to 
be deprived of his undoubted right to press* 
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before the Congress his suggestion? Is the 
Bengal Provincial Congress Committee to be 
deprived of its right to place its suggestion 
before the Congress? Jt is said that you 
gentlemen have not read it. Is it the fault 
of Bengal? Bengal sent it up to the All- 
India Congress Committee, the Subjects 
Committee considered that, it is printed as 
one of the resolutions of the Subjects Com¬ 
mittee. And, all that the resolution says is 
“ Read the draft of the Indian National Pact 
and the Bengal National Pact.” You may 
delete the Bengal National * Pact from the 
resolution. But I assure you, you cannot 
delete Bengal from the Indian National 
Congress or from the history of India l 
(Cheers.) Bengal demands the right of 
having her suggestion considered. You 
may throw it out after considering it. 
What right has anybody to say that 
Bengal is to be deprived of placing her 
suggestion before the Indian National Con¬ 
gress? That is what the amendment asks. 
It is unnecessary to go into the merits of the 
draft. We are not concerned about it now. 
If there are clauses in it # which are objec¬ 
tionable, well, place before the Committee 
your views upon that in future, anti then 
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you will have the full right of discussing it 
later on when the Committee makes its re¬ 
port. It is idle, I submit, at this stage to 
cry out: “ You must delete Bengal!” You 
cannot delete Bengal. Bengal is where she 
stands! She is on the Map of India! She 
is an integral part of the Constitution of the 
Indian National Congress. And, she is in¬ 
timately associated with the history of all 
political agitation from the commencement 
of this Congress down to the present day. 
(Hear, hear.) You cannot delete Bengal. 
Bengal will nbt be deleted in this un¬ 
ceremonious fashion. (Hear, hear and 
Applause.) 



NECESSITY OF HINDU-MOSLEM PACT 


(English Version of the Speech delivered at 
the Session of the Bengal Provincial 
Conference held in Sirajganj in June, 
1924.) 

It has been argued by the opposers of 
the Pact* that there is no necessity for it, 
that the Pact if passed will retard the pro¬ 
gress of Swaraj, that it is nothing but a 
contract, that it is a machinery—a mere 
instrument, and that people do not want 
such a Pact. But is not the signing of the 
Congress Creed or the Congress Volunteers’ 
Pledge a contract or a promise in itself? 
Does not a promise they make or a pledge 
they have # taken remind them of the great 
thing, for the attainment of which such a 
promise is made? But where is there such 
a thing in the Hindu-Moslem Pact which 
will impair the growth of Rationality, or by 
which Plindus stand in the risk of losing 
their own individuality? I for one wfill not 
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have fathered such a Pact, which is but a 
mere instrument and which leaves aside the 
consideration that they are men* first. And 
what do I say in the Pact? I only call upon 
Hindus and Mahomedans alike to sacrifice 
a little bit of each other's small and petty 
interests for the cause of Indian Swaraj, 
which is to the interest of both the 

* 

communities. 


Need of Unity. 

So long as Hindus and Mahomedans do 
not unite, Swaraj will be an imp6ssibility, 
and will always remain a theme of impracti¬ 
cable fancy. But how are they to unite 
is the question they have to settle now, if 
they are burning with pangs of subjection 
and desire India's freedom. To think that 
the two communities will merge their respec¬ 
tive individuality and make up a new com¬ 
munity is inconceivable. And, as I have al¬ 
ready said on several occasions, they can 
only unite by a federation of the two com¬ 
munities based on sacrifice, mutual ‘ give 
and take ’ and understanding of each other's 
interests. That t g.lone will bring real unity. 
Can that be called a bargain? Life is cer¬ 
tainly 1 greater than dogma and logic, and I 
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want you to be men—whole men—who 
will obey none but the will of God, and the 
Pact is neeessary for the growth of that 
high ideal of manhood and Indian nation¬ 
ality among the two communities. Whether 
you call the Pact a covenant or an instru¬ 
ment, it is necessary for the establishment 
of Indian Swaraj, for the attainment of 
which I am prepared to shed every drop of 
my blood. 

Effect of the Pact. 

It has been hinted that the formulation 
of the Pact has sown seeds of discontent, 
distrust and ill-feeling between the two com¬ 
munities when there were none. But it is 
not because of the Pact but because of the 
opposition levelled against it, for which the 
Hindu Sangathan and the No-changers are 
to a certain extent responsible. This only 
helps to give a handle to the Moderates and 
the Government, for it is to the interest of 
the Bureaucracy that there should be a con¬ 
stant friction between Hindus and Maho- 
medans as helping to retard the advent of 
Swaraj. And what do you see on the other 
side? Do you not know how the ministerial 
party is busy in a systematic campaign of 
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organizing counter-agitation in each and 
every district of Bengal against the Pact and 
therefore against the growth of Hindu- 
Moslem unity. 

A Concrete Instance. 

I have full faith in Bengal and believe 
that she will yet rise to the height of the 
occasion and accept the Pact. It is the will 
of God. Swaraj is coming, and you must be 
ready to welcome it by your sacrifice and 
suffering. • Let this Bengal Provincial Con¬ 
ference sitting at Sirajganj lay the founda¬ 
tion of Hindu-Moslem unity and establish 
India’s freedom. Bande Mataram. 



WHAT IS SWARAJ? 


(Extracts from the Speech delivered at the 
All-India Swarajya Party Conference 
held in Calcutta in August, 1924.) 

If I rise it is not to make a long speech. 
I want to introduce the programme of this- 
party to you at this gathering of. the mem¬ 
bers of the Swarajya Party. I will not go 
into the details of that programme either, 
but will deal only with the salient features 
and certain principles upon which the whole 
of that programme is based. I need hardly 
tell you at this hour that the object of the 
Swarajya Party is to secure Swaraj. Direct¬ 
ly I say that, all kinds of questions are raised 
upon that. It is asked: “ What is the 

kind of Swdraj that you are striving for?'* 
and some friends of mine are so anxious to 
have the details of the Swaraj that in their 
attempt to define they lose sight of the real 
principle upon Which the *whole fight for 
Swaraj is based, and that is that we do not 

want any particular system of government; 

18 
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we want the right to establish our own 
.system of government. (Cries of Hear, 
hear.) That is the central idea? of Swaraj. 

I have said elsewhere and repeat it to-day, 
that Swaraj—the right Swaraj—is not to 
foe confused with any particular system of 
government. Systems of government come 
and go. Systems of government are estab¬ 
lished in one day, only to be broken the other 
■day, and another system is established upon 
the ashes of the old system. What I want 
to-day is a clear declaration by the people 
of this country that we have got the right 
to establish our own system of government 
according to the temper and genius of our 
people. And we want that right to be re¬ 
cognised by our alien rulers. 

What Kind of Swaraj We Want. 

One thing is certain. We often hear of 
questions as to the kind of Swaraj, whether 
it will be within the Empire or outside the 
Empire, and questions are put with regard 
to that. I have often been interviewed by 
representatives* ef English newspapers upon 
that question. When they put that ques¬ 
tion to me I always thought they had doubts 
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in their minds that we were creating diffi¬ 
culties. But my ways are perfectly clear. 

I want my liberty. I want my freedom. I 
want my right to establish our own system 
of government. If that is consistent with 
our being within the Empire, I have no 
objection to being within the Empire. 
If that is inconsistent with our being 
within the Empire, my love for my 
freedom is greater than my love for the 
Empire. (Applause and cheers.) There¬ 
fore let us not try to fathom what is going 
to happen in future. Let us rest content 
with the struggle of to-day and let that 
struggle be conducted on the right principle 
and that principle is that we must have the 
right to govern ourselves. We must be the 
judges of what system of government is 
good for us and what system of government 
will not suit us. It is not for other people 
to constitute themselves as our judges. 

That being the kind of Swaraj, the next 
question is: How can it be secured? I have 
put forward from different platforms my 
view of Non-co-operation. . J am told that is 
not the correct view. Well, let us not fight 
about words. 
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Non-Co-Operation the Only Method. 

Whatever other people may mean by 
Non-co-operation, I do not know. But I 
know what it means to me. And in the light 
of what I understand it to be, I maintained 
and still maintain that the only method of 
fighting this Government and winning Swa¬ 
raj is by applying Non-co-operation every¬ 
where. (Cries of Hear, hear.) When we 
started this party, we defined it—not that we 
defined, but we described it. I am afraid 
of definitions.' There is such a' thing as 
Deductive Logic. I am always afraid of 
this. When you start a definition, critics 
are not wanting in this country who will ask 
you to define the definition and so on. 
(Laughter.) This is how we put our case 
before the public. 

An Atmosphere of Resistance. 

i 

Now this party declared that the policy 
of Non-violent Non-co-operation was to 
create an atmosphere of resistance and in¬ 
clude all such .activities * which stand to 
create an atmosphere of making government 
by the bureaucracy impossible. 
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I stop here for one moment. Critics 
have pounced upon this and said: “ What, 
you destroyers, you want to make govern¬ 
ment impossible!” We have never said any¬ 
thing of the kind. We have said that we 
want to make the government by the bureau¬ 
cracy impossible. How does one thing 
follow from the other? We have nowhere 
stated that we do not want any Govern¬ 
ment. We have nowhere stated that we 
stand for disorder and that we want to put 
an end to all systems of government. All 
that we have said, and I shall say, all that 
we maintained and I still maintain, is that 
we will not have this government by the 
bureaucracy. We have said that all such 
activities shall include on the one hand such 
activities that stand to create an atmos¬ 
phere of resistance, making government 
by the bureaucracy impossible with a view to 
enforce our, national claim and vindicate our 
national honour, and on the other hand it 
shall include for the said purpose all steps 
necessary for the gradual withdrawal of 
that co-operation of th$ ^people of this 
country without which it is impossible for 
the bureaucracy to maintain itself. ’These 
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are the twofold aspects of the idea of Non- 
co-operation. I still maintain that, whatever 
details of the programme we may arrange, 
the central idea must be that we must trv 
to create an atmosphere of resistance in the 
people of this country. Resistance to what ? 
Resistance to the bureaucratic system of 
government. After all, how does the # 
bureaucracy carry on its government? Can 
it be doubted for one moment that even to¬ 
day the bureaucracy carries on its govern¬ 
ment with the consent of the people? 
Without the consent of the people no such 
government is possible. Therefore if we 
desire to put an end to this system of bureau¬ 
cratic government we must create a spirit 
of resistance. That is not wrong. That is 
not an artificial thing. That is the natural 
outcome of healthy life. We must stand on 
our own selves. And if we do stand on 
our own selves, we stand for the destruction 
—I use the word advisedly—of the bureau¬ 
cratic institution. 

Now, if you develop or gather the 
strength of resistance, what is your next 
duty? You myst tell the 1 Government in 
plain words: “ This is my demand—it is my 
right* to live; it is my right to govern 
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myself; it is my right to establish a system 
of Government which is consistent with the 
genius of our people—and you must be 
prepared to recognise that right which is 
undoubtedly mine, whether you realise it to¬ 
day or to-morrow or years after.” I say that 
right is undoubtedly in the people of every 
country whether they realise it to-day or 
to-morrow or years after! And we tell the 
Government that until they recognise that 
clear right of ours, we do not want the Gov- 
ernment to confer that right on me. Yoa 
have gqt no power to confer that right on 
me. Who can confer a right on any living 
nation? It is for the nation to take that 
right and seize that right and to compel the 
Government to recognize what they have 
already seized and that seizure is really pos¬ 
sible by realization. We tell the Govern¬ 
ment it is our undoubted right, as we have 
told the Government to-day. And that 
unless they recognise that right, it would be 
our duty to gradually withdraw all co-opera¬ 
tion from them with a view that it may be¬ 
come impossible for them to carry on this 
system of government—not that no Gov¬ 
ernment should be carried on, but this par¬ 
ticular system of government whic^i exists 
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not for the good of the people but for the 
good of somebody else. 

Non-Co-Operation or Responsive 
Co-Operation? 

These are the two broad principles 
upon which our programme must be based. 

What is your method? Is it Non-co- 
operation ?’ Well, Gentlemen, I have given 
you the idea. Choose your phrase. It does 
not matter to me whether you call it Non- 
co-operation or not. I am not used to De¬ 
ductive Logic. •“ O, is it responsive co-oper¬ 
ation ?” they ask. I have seen wise people 
shake their heads and sa>;: “ O, you are 

going back to responsive co-operation/’ 
I say I am willing to come back to anything 
provided I see clearly before me my right and 
I see that I can seize upon that right by fol¬ 
lowing a particular method. If it is respon¬ 
sive co-operation, let it be so. The 
whole idea is this that you ,want to 
bring in old phrases to suit new facts 
of life. You bring in a phrase ‘ re¬ 
sponsive co-operation ’ which was used 
some years back with regard to the 
then facts. But'a* new situation has been 
brought about in the country and people are 
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singing with another note. And if you ap¬ 
ply the same phrase * responsive co-opera¬ 
tion/ well, t that phrase must include this. 
What is there in the phrase? Call it non- 
co-operation, call it responsive co-operation 
if you want, or if you like call it responsive 
non-co-operation as my friend Mr. Kelkar 
who is absent to-day would like to call it. 
It does not matter to me. I say, give me 
the thing I want, I do not care what name 
you give to it. 

It was two years ago, I believe, when 
1 was speaking at Buldana, Mr.'Kelkar ad¬ 
vanced the idea that his programme was 
responsive non-co-operation. 1 said : “ Yes, 
it must be responsive co-operation because 
you put forward your demand. If the Gov¬ 
ernment does not accept it, then they do 
not respond to you. Then what follows is 
Non-co-operation.” (Laughter.) Then Mr. 
Kelkar said responsive co-operation was the 
same thing as responsive non-co-operation. 
If this is so, I do not know what name you 
apply to it. But I want to have my pro¬ 
gramme put absolutely clearly. We will not 

shrink from destroying any system which 

* ^ % 

stands against our system. We will not 
shrink from telling the Government* that 
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until and unless you recognise our legiti¬ 
mate rights, we will try to destroy your sys¬ 
tem of government, because we cannot 
build our system without destroying your 
system—not that there is a particular 
pleasure in destruction, but we cannot build 
unless we remove something which stands 
in our way. 

Support the Swarajya Party. 

I appeal to you—I make no appeal to 
the Bureaucracy or to the Secretary of State 
—I appeal to you, stand fast by the princi¬ 
ple which the Swarajists have put forward 
before country. Let us act. Give us 
breathing time. Do not overwhelm us with 
criticisms and questions. I have thought 
and thought about it for the last twenty 
years of my life and now 1 have devoted the 
rest of my life to the cause of my country. 
(Applause.) Believe in me, and I tell you 
that, God willing, I shall not die before 1 
have accomplished my object. (Loud and 
prolonged cheers, which continued for 
minutes together.) 
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(Speech delivered in moving the resolution 
on the “ Compromise and the Spinning 
Franchise” at the Session of the Con¬ 
gress held at Belgaum in Decem¬ 
ber, 1924.) 

THfc COMPROMISE AND THE 
SPINNING FRANCHISE. 

“ A. (i) The Congress hereby endorses 
the following Agreement entered into be¬ 
tween Mahatma Gandhi on the one hand 
and Deshabandhu Das and Pandit Motilal 
Nehru, acting on behalf of the Swaraya 
Party, on the other:— 

“ The Agreement. 

“ Whereas, although Swaraj is the goal 
of all the parties in India, the country is 
divided into different groups, seemingly 
working in opposite directions, and where¬ 
as such antagonistic activity retards the 
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progress of the Nation towards Swaraj, and 
whereas it is desirable to bring, so far as 
possible, all such parties within thp Congress 
and on common platform, and whereas the 
Congress itself is divided into two opposing 
sections, resulting in harm to the country’s 
cause, and whereas it is desirable to re-unite 
these parties, for the purpose of furthering 
the common cause, and whereas a policy of 
repression has been commenced in Bengal 
by the Local Government with the sanction 
of the Governor-General, and whereas, in the 
opinion of the undersigned, this repression 
is aimed in reality not at any party of vio¬ 
lence, but at the Swaraj Party in Bengal, 
and therefore at constitutional and orderly 
activity, and whereas, therefore, it has be¬ 
come a matter of immediate necessity to 
invite and secure the co-operation of all 
parties, for putting forth the united strength 
of the Nation against the policy of repres¬ 
sion, we the undersigned strongly recom¬ 
mend the following for adoption by all 
parties and eventually by the Congress at 
Belgaum:— 

“ * The Congress should suspend the pro¬ 
gramme of Non-Co-Operation as the nation¬ 
al programme, except in so far as it relates 
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to the refusal to use or wear cloth made 
out of India. 

“ * The Congress should further resolve 
that different classes of work of the Con- 
gress may be done, as may be found neces¬ 
sary, by different sections within the Con¬ 
gress, and should resolve that the spread 
of hand-spinning and hand-weaving and all 
the antecedent processes and the spread of 
hand-spun and hand-woven Khaddar, and 
the promotion of unity between different 
communities, specially between- the Hindus 
and the Muhammadans, and the removal of 
untouchability by the Hindus from amongst 
them, should be carried on by all sections 
within the Congress, and the work in con¬ 
nection with the Central and Provincial Le¬ 
gislatures should be carried on by the Swaraj 
Party, on behalf of the Congress and as an 
integral part of the Congress Organisation, 
and for # such work the Swaraj Party 
should make its own rules and administer 
its own funds. 

“ 1 Inasmuch as experience has shown 
that, without Universal spinning, India can 
not become self-supporting regarding her 
clothing requirements, and inasimlch as 
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band-spinning is the best and the most tan¬ 
gible method of establishing a visible and 
substantial bond between the masses and 
the Congress men and women, and in order 
to popularise hand-spinning and its products, 
the Congress should repeal Article VII of 
the Congress Constitution and should sub¬ 
stitute the following thereof:— 

“‘No one shall be a member of any 
Congress Committee or Organisation who is 
not of the age of 18 and who does not wear 
hand-spun and band-woven Khaddar at poli¬ 
tical and Congress functions or while en¬ 
gaged in Congress business and does not 
make a contribution of 2,000 yards of evenly 
spun yarn per month of his or her own spin¬ 
ning or, in case of illness, unwillingness or 
any such cause, a like quantity of yarn spun 
by any other person/ 

“ (ii) The Congress hopes that the 
agreement will result in true unity between 
the two wings of the Congress and will also 
enable persons belonging to other political 
organisations to join the Congress. The 
Congress congratulates the* Swarajists and 
others arrested under the new Ordinance or 
Regtdktion III of 1818 and is of opinion that 
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auch arrests are inevitable so long as the 
people of India have not the capacity for 
vindicating their status and liberty, and is 
further of opinion that such capacity, in the 
present circumstances of the country, be de¬ 
veloped by achieving the long deferred ex¬ 
clusion of foreign cloth; and therefore, as 
a token of the earnestness and determina¬ 
tion of the people to achieve this national 
purpose, welcomes the introduction of hand¬ 
spinning as part of the franchise, and ap¬ 
peals to every person to avail himself or 
herself of it and join the Congress. 

“ (iii) In view of the foregoing, the 
Congress expects every Indian, man and 
woman, to discard all foreign cloth and to 
use and wear hand-spun and hand-woven 
Khaddar, to the exclusion of all other cloth. 

“ With a view to accomplish the said 
purpose without delay, the Congress expects 
all Congress members to help the spread of 
hand-spinning and the antecedent processes 
and the manufacture and the sale of Khad¬ 
dar. 

“ (iv) The* Congresf appeals to the 
Princes and wealthy classes of India, and 
the members of political and other brgani- 
sations not represented on the Congress, and 
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Municipalities, Local Boards, Panchayats 
and such other institutions, to extend their 
help to the spread of hand-spinning by per¬ 
sonal use and otherwise, and especially by 
giving liberal patronage to the classes of 
articles still surviving and capable of work¬ 
ing artistic designs in the fine Khaddar. 

“ (v) The Congress appeals to the mer¬ 
chants engaged in the foreign cloth and yam 
trade to appreciate the interests of the 
Nation, and discontinue their importation of 
foreign cloth and yam, and help th$ nation* 
al cottage industry by dealing in Khaddar. 

“ (vi) It having come to the notice of 
the Congress that varieties of cloth are 
manufactured in mills and on other looms 
out of mill yarn and sold in the Indian 
market as Khaddar, the Congress appeals 
to the mill-owners and other manufacturers 
concerned, to discontinue this undesirable 
practice, and further appeals to them to en¬ 
courage the revival of the ancient cottage 
industry of India by restricting their opera¬ 
tions among those parts of the country that 
have not yet cojne under the Congress in¬ 
fluence, and appeals to them to discontinue 
the importation of foreign yam. 
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“ (vii) The Congress appeals to the 
heads and leaders of all religious denomina¬ 
tions, whether Hindu, Muslim or any other, 
to preach to their congregations the message 
of iChaddar and advise them to discontinue 
the use of foreign cloth. 

“ B. The present Article VII of the 
• Constitution is to be repealed and the fol¬ 
lowing is to be substituted therefor:— 

“ (i) Every person not disqualified 
under Article IV shall be entitled to become 
a member of any primary organisation con¬ 
trolled by the Provincial Congress Commit¬ 
tee, provided that no one shall be a member 
of any Congress Committee or organisation 
who does not wear hand-spun and hand- 
woven Khaddar at political and Congress 
functions or while engaged in Congress busi¬ 
ness and does not make a contribution of 
24,000 yards of evenly spun yarn per year, of 
his or her own spinning, or in the case of ill¬ 
ness or unwillingness or any such cause, the 
same quantity of yarn spun by any other 
person. 

“ Provided also that no person shall be 
a member of two parallel Congress organi¬ 
sations at one and the same time. * 

19 
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“ (ii) The year of the membership shall 
be reckoned from the 1st January to the 31st 
December. The said subscription shall be 
payable in advance. Members joining in 
the middle of the year shall contribute the 
full quantity due from the beginning of the 
year. 

“ TRANSITORY PROVISION.—Dur¬ 
ing 1925 the subscription shall be 20,000 
yards only, and shall be payable on or before 

the 1st March, or in instalments as aforesaid. 

» m 

“ (iii) No person shall be entitled to 
vote at the election of representatives or de¬ 
legates for any committee or sub-committee 
of any Congress organisation whatsoever, 
or to be elected as such, or to take part in 
any meetings of the Congress or any Con¬ 
gress organisation or any committee thereof, 
if he has not contributed the yarn subscrip¬ 
tion or the instalments due. 

* 

“Any member, who has made default 
in the payment of the yarn subscription, may 
have his or her rights restored by paying the 
subscription inrrespect of which the default 
lias occurred and the instalment for the 
montt then current. 
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“ (iv) Every Provincial Congress Com¬ 
mittee shall send to the General Secretary, 
the All-India Congress Committee, from 
month to month, returns of membership and 
of the yarn received by it in virtue of this 
Article. The Provincial Congress Commit¬ 
tees shall contribute ten per cent, of yarn 
subscriptions or their value to the All-India 
Congress Committee. 

“ (v) Omit present Article VI (e) and 
Article IX (b).” 

DESHABANDHU'S SPEECH. 

Maliatmaji, Sisters and Brothers of the 
Indian National Congress, 

It is a matter of great congratulation 
to me to be asked by Maliatmaji to move 
the second resolution on the agenda. I need 
not read that resolution but all of you must 
now be aware of its contents. It is the 
resolution by which the two sections, the 
two parties of the Indian National Congress, 
are to be united. That is the resolution 
which contains our challenge *o the Govern¬ 
ment—that, after all, the Indian National 
Congress knows that whatever differences of 
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opinion there may remain, they know, the 
Indian National Congress knows how to 
stand united in moments of trouble. (Hear, 
hear. Applause.) It is a matter of congra¬ 
tulation for me: I feel so happy to-day. 
For the last few years this is what I have 
been thinking and dreaming of day and 
night. You know these unfortunate differ- 
ences of opinion were expressed at the Gaya 
Congress. Even there I made proposals of 
unity. Gentlemen, I stand before you 
to-day as a man who has vindicated his 
membership of the Indian Nati6nal Con¬ 
gress. I, Sir, have never been a rebel. If 
I have fought against my brothers, it is 
because I thought it was my duty to turn 
the direction of the activities of the Indian 
National Congress. And, after all these 
years, the history of the Indian National 
Congress will bear testimony to this, that 
whatever 1 have done, I have done to estab¬ 
lish the Indian National Codgress on a 
firmer footing. I did not go out of it to 
form another organisation; and all my 
efforts were directed at bringing the Indian 
National Congress round. * To-day I congra¬ 
tulate myself that I have succeeded to a 
certain extent. 
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After the Gaya resolution, you will 
remember again, a proposal was made at 
Allahabad in the month of February; that 
was accepted to my great satisfaction. 
Then again another proposal was made at 
Lahore, and you will find that it is reported 
in the resolutions of the Working Commit¬ 
tee dated the 17th of April, 1923, very much 
"to this efitect, namely, that we must keep 
this Indian National Congress; we must 
agree to sink our differences; we must agree 
to differ; and yet, underlying all those 
differences there, must be 'the spirit of 
unity; the two parties must have the charity 
to feel for each other. We must work as 
best as we can. As you may think that this 
is the only way which is right, so we may 
think another to be right. You must allow 
us to work as best as we can. That is the 
kind of unitv which is wanted and which is 
given by the resolution which I am placing 
before you.' 

After this attempt of mine before the 
Working Committee, which failed in April, 
1923, you all know that th^re was a Special 
Congress at Delhi which tried to do the 
same thing. We also succeeded fchere*to a 
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certain extent, but, to my disappointment, 
I found greater differences arising thereat. 
Then again at Cocanada all of us joined. I 
am not charging here anybody with any 
insincerity. My friends on the other side 
who fought me were as sincere in their 
convictions as I was. We fought at Delhi 
and we made up our differences; again, we 
fought at Cocanada and made up our differ¬ 
ences. But all the time 1 knew that, before 
Mahatmaji came to us again, before his 
release, no lasting unity could be thought of. 
I waited and* waited from dav to day till 
I found the day when Mahatmaji agreed to 
the settlement that had been arrived at 
at Cocanada. 

My friends, you all know what that 
settlement is. The main thing which stands 
behind this settlement is this, that no party 
can say the other party is outside the Con¬ 
gress, I have as much a right to the 
Congress as many of my friends on the 
other side. That is the position which the 
resolution recognises. It reminds me of a 
beautiful poem ^written by an American 
lady. I forget the name of the lady. I 
forget the lines. (Laughter.) I remember 
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only two lines. The first two lines were 
somewhat to this effect:— 

He ^rew a circle and cut me out, 

He called me a rebel and heretic. 

I forgot the expression:— 

But love and I joined to win, 

We drew a circle and I took him in. 

That is the resolution before you to-day. 
Mahatma Gandhi lovingly co-operated with 
Love and has drawn a circle by which he 
has taken all of us inside the Congress. 
(Hear, hear. Loud cheers.) 

To-day No-changers and Pro-changers, 
they are integral parts of the Congress. 
To-day the Government is not in a position 
to say: “You divided against (amongst) 
yourselves/’ Differences of opinion there 
are, there must be, as long as human beings 
have a right to think. But there is such a 
thing as standing firm and giving answer to 
the challenge of Bureaucracy. That moment 
is before us. It depends upon us now 
whether the Bureaucracy wins or whether 
the Indian Nation wins. The Bureaucracy 
has given you the chalfen^e. • They have 
passed an Ordinance, it may be, intended to 
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one province to-day. Take it from me the 
Ordinance is an insult against the whole 
country. (Hear, hear.) The whole of 
India stands attacked to-day. What is the 
answer? What is going to be your answer? 
Are the No-changers to say that those Pro¬ 
changers are irrational beings and so turn 
them out of the Congress? Or, are the 
Pro-changers to say that these people, the ' 
No-changers, are narrow in their vision and 
so turn them out of the Congress? That is 
the feast to which the Bureaucracy was look¬ 
ing at Belgaum! (Laughter.) That is the 
huge fight they were contemplating, a fight 
between the No-changers and the Pro¬ 
changers. Mahatma Gandhi has defeated 
that little plan. (Cheers.) Our answer 
to-day is: “ Do what you may, there is no 

bureaucracy in the world which can stand 
against a United Nation.” What answer 
to give! The answer which I want to give 
is to fight them in all directions; if you pass 
this resolution, I have got that sanction. I 
have got the sanction of the Indian National 
Congress to fight the Bureaucracy in all 
directions. Give them no * quarter. Take 
hold of theta wherever you find them and 
uproot th^ir foundations. 
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What is the idea of Swaraj which 
haunts me day and night? People talk of 
Dominion Status, people talk of Indepen¬ 
dence. I love none of them. I stand by 
Swaraj. That is my birth-right. What is 
after all Independence? What is it? Sup¬ 
posing you drive out the English to-day, do 
you get Swaraj? No! Swaraj is a higher 
ideal than that. Swaraj means independence 
from all obstacles to your national building. 
In the first place, it means independence 
from all obstacles, from all that obstructs 
your path to realise yourself*. In the second 
place, Swaraj means the right of self- 
realisation, the progressive self-realisation of 
the Indian Nation. That is the meaning of 
Swaraj. I don’t barter that for any phrase 
which comes from the West. Now, if this 
is Swaraj, what have you got to do? To-day 
the whole of your national life is covered 
by the activities of the Bureaucracy. You 
have got t.o free the field of action from the 
activities of the Bureaucracy. That is 
independence. But that is only one aspect 
■of the question. You will find out that you 
cannot remove*the influence of the spheres, 
you cannot remove their activity, without, 
«at the same time, building up ypur Nation. 
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I want you to keep in view both these 
aspects. 

I have often been asked: “ Will Coun¬ 
cil give you Swaraj ?” I have answered this 
question several times, but I am afraid I 
carry no conviction. Because those gentle¬ 
men who are against Council approached 
me with a great deal of suspicion. I have 
said over and over again: “ Council does 
not give you Swaraj, Council cannot give 
you Swaraj; but Council is at the same time 
an institution which works against you. 
You must remove that obstruction in order 
to get Swaraj from it.” (Hear. hear. 
Applause.) But you must get Swaraj by 
your own activity. What is the Swaraj I 
am asking you to concentrate upon? My 
idea is that you should actively work to get 
ready or that you should get ready to 
capture all the fields in which the Bureau¬ 
cracy works. Capture the Councils as long 
as there is anything to capture. When you 
have destroyed this vicious system, leave 
the Councils for another work. Council is 
not going to be the permanept activity with 
us. Catch hoick o'f all the Municipal ad¬ 
ministration of the country, District Boards, 
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and all Local organisations, and try to build 
up your life. 

In the second place, the great answer 
which I want to give to the Bureaucracy 
to-day is what is contained in the second 
part of the resolution, viz., boycott of 
foreign cloth. This is the answer which I 
want you to give to the Bureaucracy. It 
not only demolishes their claim, but at the 
same time it builds up your national life in 
a manner which nothing else can do. That 
is another resolution which I want to make 
to you. Those who do not spin must look 
to the organisation of spinning. Those who 
do not weave must look to the organisation 
of weaving. And if we all work hard and 
do our little—the least that anybody can 
do—I feel sure that within a short time you 
will encompass the boycott of foreign cloth. 
And that day is the beginning of your free¬ 
dom. That day will be the foundation of 
your salvation. That is the gospel which I 
always preach. 

I have never spoken one single word 
against the constructive^work. I have tried 
to include other activities.* Afid to-day the 
resolution which I have the # honour of 
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presenting before you is the resolution 
which gives you the liberty of fighting the 
Bureaucracy from all quarters—which gives 
you the liberty of destroying all what must 
be destroyed—which gives you the liberty 
of building up all what must be built up. 

In the history of the world, great em¬ 
pires are built up and greater empires have 
fallen. If the Bureaucracy thinks, in the 
littleness of their vision, that they are des¬ 
tined to oppress India to the end of their 
chapter, they are mistaken. After all, this 
world is God’s world. We are* being 
punished for our misdeeds. We must make 
ourselves worthy of freedom, and the 
moment the Indian Nation comes to itself— 
the Indian National Congress stands united 
not only on resolutions but in action—that 
day the Bureaucracy must disappear. 
(Loud and continued applause.) 



SWARAJ AND DOMINION STATUS 

LAST PUBLIC SPEECH 

(English Version of the Presidential Address 
delivered at the Session of the Bengal 
Provincial Conference held at Faridpur 
on May 2, 1925.) 

• » 

Again and again has India asked: 

“ Which way lies Salvation ?” In the dim 
past it was the obstinate questioning of the 
individual Soul weary of shadows and seek¬ 
ing for Reality. In the living present it is 
the tortured cry of the Soul of India: 
“Which way lies Salvation?’’ 

Let me put this question to you again 
so that we mav obtain a clear vision as to 
what it is that we must accomplish. 

As with the individual, so with the 
Nation, the question is tg find out the mean¬ 
ing of deliverance from bondage and, let me 
add, sin. It is a sin of those wbo fcflrge the 
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fetters of bondage; it is also a sin of those 
who allow the fetters to be forged. 

Many ideas have been presented—Self- 
Government, Home Rule, Independence and 
Swaraj—but these are all names unless the 
full implications are vividly realized, and in 
the process of such realization must come a 
consideration of the method of attaining the 
object in view. 

There are those who declare in favour 
of peaceful and legitimate methods. There 
are others who claim that without the use of 
force or violence Swaraj is impossible of at¬ 
tainment. 

I desire to offer only a few suggestions 
to help you in deciding these momentous 
questions. Let the Bengal Provincial Con¬ 
ference declare, in no uncertain voice, what is 
the national ideal of freedom, and what is 
the method it calls upon the country to adopt 
for the fulfilment of that ideal. 

Swaraj and Independence, 

Independence, to my mind, is narrower 
ideal than that of .Swaraj. It implies, it is 
true, the neggLtiv^ of dependence; but by it¬ 
self it gives us no positive ideal. I do not 
for a momeftit suggest that independence is 
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not consistent with Swaraj. But what is 
necessary is not mere independence, but the 
establishment of Swaraj. India may be in¬ 
dependent to-morrow in the sense that the 
British people may leave us to our destiny 
but that will not necessarily give us what I 
understand by “ Swaraj.” As I pointed out 
in my Presidential Address at Gaya, India 
presents an interesting but a complicated 
problem of consolidating the many apparent¬ 
ly conflicting elements which go to make up 
the Indian people. This work of consolida¬ 
tion is a long process, may even be a weary 
process; but without this no Swaraj is pos¬ 
sible. Herein lies the great wisdom of 
Mahatma Gandhi’s constructive programme. 
It is unnecessary for me here to discuss that 
programme, as we are all privileged to-day 
to hear his message from his own lips. 
With that programme I entirely agree 
and I cannot but strongly urge upon my 
countryme*n to give it not merely an intellec¬ 
tual assent, but practical support, by work¬ 
ing it out to the fullest extent. 

Independence, in the second place, does 
not give you thkt idea of*orjler which is the 
essence of Swaraj. The work of consolida¬ 
tion which I have mentioned means the 
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establishment of that order. But let it be 

clearly understood that what is sought to be 

established must be consistent with the 

* 

genius, the temperament and the traditions 
of the Indian people. To my mind, Swaraj 
implies, firstly, that we must have the free¬ 
dom of working out the consolidation of the 
diverse elements of the Indian people; 
secondly, we must proceed with this work on 
national lines—not going back two thousand 
years ago, but going forward in the light 

and in the spirit of our national genius and 

« 

temperament. For instance, when I speak 
of order, I mean a thing which is totally dif¬ 
ferent from the idea of discipline which 
obtains in Europe. In Europe the founda¬ 
tion of society and Government is disci¬ 
pline ; and the spirit of discipline upon which 
everything rests is entirely military; and 
discipline which has made England what she 
is to-day is also of the same military type. 
It is not for me to decry European civiliza¬ 
tion. That is their way, and they must fulfil 
themselves. But our way is not their way, 
and we must also fulfil ourselves. Thirdly, 
in the work before us, we must not be 
obstructed*by any foreign power. 
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What, then, we have to fix upon in the 
matter of ideal is what I call Swaraj and not 
mere Independence which may be the nega¬ 
tion of Swaraj. When we are asked as to. 
what is our national ideal of freedom, the 
only answer which is possible to give is 
Swaraj. I do not like either Home Rule or 
Self-Government. Possibly they come with¬ 
in what I have described as Swaraj. But my 
culture, somehow or other, is antagonistic to- 
the word * rule ’—be it Home Rule or For¬ 
eign Rule. My objection to the word Self- 
Government is exactly the Same. If it is 
defined as government by self and for self * 
my objection may be met, but in that case 
Swaraj includes all those elements. 

Then comes the question as to whether 
this ideal is to be realised within the Empire 
or outside it. The answer which the Con¬ 
gress has always given is “ within the 
Empire if the Empire will recognise our 
rights, and outside the Empire if it does 
not.” We must have opportunity to live our 
life—opportunity for self-realization, self¬ 
development and self-fulfilment. The ques¬ 
tion is of living bur life. If the Empire fur¬ 
nishes sufficient scope for the growth and 

development of our national life, the Empire 

20 
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idea it to be preferred. If, on the contrary, 
the Empire, like the “Car of Juggernaut/ 
crushes our life in the sweep of its imperial¬ 
istic march, there will be justification for the 
idea of the establishment of Swaraj outside 
the Empire. 

Swaraj within the Empire. 

Indeed, the Empire idea gives us a 
vivid sense of many advantages. Dominion 
Status to-day is in no sense servitude. It 
is essentially an alliance, by consent of those 
who form part of the Empire, for material 
advantages in the real spirit of co-operation. 
Free alliance necessarily carries with it the 
right of separation. Before the War a 
separatist tendency was growing up in seve¬ 
ral parts of the Empire, but, after the War, 
it is generally believed that it is only as a 
great Confederation that the Empire or its 
component parts can live. It is realised that 
under modern conditions no nation can live 
in isolation, and the Dominion Status, while 
it affords complete protection to each con¬ 
stituent composing the great Commonwealth 
of Nations called the British Empire, secures 
to each <the, right to realise itself, develop 
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itself and fulfil itself, and therefore it 
■expresses and implies all the elements of 
Swaraj which I have mentioned. 

To me the idea is specially attractive 
because of its deep spiritual significance. I 
believe in world peace, in the ultimate Fede¬ 
ration of the World; and I think that the 
great Commonwealth of Nations called the 
British Empire—a federation of diverse 
races, each with its distinct life, distinct civi¬ 
lization, distinct mental outlook—if pro¬ 
perly led with statesmen at the helm—is 
bound to make lasting contribution to the 
great problem that awaits the statesman, the 
problem of knitting the world into the great¬ 
est federation the mind can conceive—the 
Federation of the Human Race; but only if 
properly led with statesmen at the helm— 
for, the development of the idea involves ap¬ 
parent sacrifice on the part of the constitu¬ 
ent nations, and it certainly involves the 
giving up for good the Empire-idea, with its 
ugly attribute of domination. I think it is 
for the good of India, for the good of the 
Commonwealth^ for the good of the World 
that India should strive for •freedom within 
the Commonwealth and so serve^ the* cause 
of Humanity, 
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Method of Violence Opposed to Indian 
Tradition and Culture. 

I now come to the question bf method. 
In my judgment the method is always a part 
of the ideal. So that when we are consider¬ 
ing the question of method, we cannot forget 
the larger aspect of the object we have in 
view. 

Viewed in this light, the method of 
violence is hardly in keeping with our life 
and culture. I am not suggesting for a 
moment that the History of India shows no 
wars nor the application of violence. Every 
superficial student of our history knows that 
it is not so. But sometimes things are 
forced upon our life which a critical student 
of our history must know how to separate 
from the real bent of our genius. Violence 
is not a part of our being as it is of Europe. 
That violence in Europe is checked by a 
system of law which, in the ultiipate resort, 
is also based on physical force. The Indian 
people have always been in the habit of fol¬ 
lowing traditions and customs, and so keep¬ 
ing themselves free from violent methods. 
Our village organizations were a marvel of 
non-'tfioleqt activities. Our institutions have 
always grown naturally like the unfolding 
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of a flower. Strifes there have been of the 
intellect. Cravings there have been of the 
Soul. Disputes and quarrels have always 
arisen, but only to be settled by peaceful 
arbitration. Anything contrary, or antag¬ 
onistic to this temperament is a method 
which is not only immoral from the highest 
stand-point, but is bound to fail. I have no 
hesitation in proclaiming my conviction that 
our freedom will never be won by revolu¬ 
tionary violence. 

In the next place, apart from the 
special > psychology of the Indian mind, 


how is it possible, by offering such vio¬ 
lence, as it is possible for a subject 
to offer, to contend against the 
organized govermental violence of tfi* em ~ 
sent day? It is no use quoting the inci‘ P ur “ 
of the French and other Revolutions. T ni * ot 

*• n 

were days when the people fought \\ 
spikes and often won. Is it conceivable tha^ 
at the present moment we can overthrow any 
organized Government of the modern type 
by such method? I venture to think that any 
such armed revolution would be impossible 


^ven in England to-day. ^ 

In the next place, the application of vio¬ 
lence cuts at the root of that consolidation 
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without which, as I have said, the attain¬ 
ment of Swaraj is impossible. Violence 
is sure to be followed by more violence 
on the part of the Government, and repres¬ 
sion may be so violent that its only effect on 
the Indian people would be to check their 
enthusiasm for Swaraj. I ask those young 
men who are addicted to revolutionary 
methods: Do they think that the people 
will side with them? When life and pro¬ 
perty is threatened, the inevitable result is 
that the people who suffer or who think they 
may suffer recoil from such activities* This 
Wlthod, therefore, is impractiable. Far be 
supejne to say one word against the honesty 
it is ose or the ardour of patriotism which 
force youngmen are capable of showing, 
of oas I have said, the method is unsuited 
frorar temperament; therefore the applica- 
isn of it is, to quote the words of Mahatma 
Sandhi, “ waste of time and energy.” I 
appeal to the youngmen of Bengabwho may, 
even in their heart of hearts, think in favour 
of violent methods, to desist from such 
thought, and I appeal to the Bengal Provin¬ 
cial Conference to* declare dearly and un- 
equivocally that in its opinion freedom can 
not be* achieved by such methods. 
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Genesis of the Revolutionary Party. 

But if I am against the application of 
such methods, I feel bound to point out that 
it is the violence of the Government which 
has to a great extent helped the revolution** 
ary movement in Bengal. I believe it is Pro 
fessor Dicey who points out that for the 
last thirty years there has been a singular 
decline among modern Englishmen in their 
respect or reverence for law and order and 
he shows that this result is dirfectly trace¬ 
able to modern legislation which has had the 
effect of diminishing the authority of the 
law-courts and thereby imperilling the rule 
of law. In other words, violence always be¬ 
gets violence; and if the Government em¬ 
barks on a career of lawlessness for the pur¬ 
pose of stifling legitimate activities, it cannot 
but bring into existence what Dicey calls “ a 
zeal for lawlessness ” in the subject. The 
history of # India and particularly of Bengal 
supports the observation of Professor Dicey. 

The revolutionary atmosphere in India 
has not been created all on a sudden. In 
this country, sfs elsewh^re^ it has passed 
through several stages. The first period 
was one of unrest brought about t?y the 
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cumulative effect of a century of administra¬ 
tion solely maintained in the interest of Eng¬ 
land and the English people. The period of 
unrest was further continued and strength¬ 
ened when India came under the Crown 
in 1858. From 1858 to the end of the centu¬ 
ry covering the better part of the Victorian 
Era, an alien bureaucracy administered the 
affairs of this country in complete forgetful¬ 
ness of the best interest of the Indian peo¬ 
ple. This period was principally noted for 
the carefully studied neglect of the real In¬ 
dian interest’ arid for the flouting of the opi¬ 
nion of an articulate and educated people. I 
do not for a moment deny that the adminis¬ 
tration in the country in the latter part of 
the Victorian Era was sometimes punctuated 
by acts of benevolent despotism—such as 
Lord Ripon’s Repeal of the Vernacular Press 
Act, the Inauguration of Local Self-Govern¬ 
ment, the Ilbert Bill and the Revision of 
the Indian Council Act 1891, during Lord 
Lansdowne’s viceroyalty. I call these acts 
of benevolent despotism because the under¬ 
lying feature of most of them was the con¬ 
solidation of the power of the Bureacracy. 
The only rneasure of real importance was 
Local 1 Self-Government, but if one care- 
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fully studies it one finds that it is not what 
it pretends to be. Real power was never 
parted with even when measures were adopt¬ 
ed which superficially considered may be sup¬ 
posed to be for the good of the people. On 
the other side, measures like Lord Lytton’s 
Vernacular Press Act, the contemptuous 
reference by Lord Dufferin to the growing 
intelligentsia of India as “ a microscopic minor¬ 
ity ” and the niggardly grant for famine 
relief—now and again—prepared the soil 
upon which the revolutionary mentality of 
the later days was built up. • • 

Lord Curzon, however, inaugurated the 
second stage, or the stage of revolutionary 
mentality, by the blazing indiscretions of his 
inglorious viceroyalty. He it was who for 
the first time set up the fetish of adminis¬ 
trative “ efficiency ” and placed it above the 
requirements of the people. On the one 
hand, he set up this fetish; on the other, he 
began to .flout Indian public opinion in a 
most persistent and obnoxious way. Circu¬ 
lar after circular was issued to counteract 
and stifle national movements leading to the 
inauguration of the policy of repression and 
tyranny—repression and tyranny on one side 
and the foundation of a real reyolufcionary 
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mentality among a section of the Indian 
intelligentsia on the other. 

After Lord Curzon the third stage was 
reached when the revolutionary mentality 
induced some youths to translate their fever- 
ish # anxiety for retaliation and freedom into 
real revolutionary activities. During Lord 
Minto’s viceroyalty the Government show¬ 
ed its mailed list and, with the velvet gloves 
taken off, a reign of terror was started. A 
section of the Bengal youngmen attempted 
to reply to this.reign of terror by the free 
use of bombs and revolvers. 

One notable feature of this new psycho¬ 
logy ought not to be forgotten or lost sight 
of if the question has to be studied from a 
broader point of view. The foundation of 
Indian unrest and of a revolutionary menta¬ 
lity has no doubt been laid by the persistent 
flouting of the Indian people and by a policy 
of repression and tyranny. Btft one is 
bound to admit that the success of the Japa¬ 
nese over the Russians in the bloody war 
early in the present century and the con¬ 
sequent reawakening of Asia, the Guerilla 
Campaign of the Egyptian Nationalists and 
the activities of tjie Irish Republicians and 
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the subsequent foundation of the Soviet 
Russia with its world-wide Bolshevik propa¬ 
ganda and, lastly, the success of the Angora 
Government in bringing the English and the 
Greeks down on their knees—have contri¬ 
buted not a little to the conviction that 
India’s freedom must be won by whatever 
means possible. 

It may be tedious but it will be profit¬ 
able to give a chronology of leading events 
in India from 1905 to 1909 bearing on this 
question. 

1905 

February 3,—Lord Curzon introduced 
a Bill to officialize the Universities of India 
and got this Bill through the Council on 
February 10. 

February 11.—Lord Curzon’s speech at 
the University Convocation, Calcutta, 
impugning Indian veracity. 

July 19.—Government of India’s Reso¬ 
lution on the Partition of Bengal publish¬ 
ed. 

August 7.—Anti-Partition demonstra¬ 
tion in Calcutta. Boycott agitation start¬ 
ed in the Town Hall under the*Presidency 
of the Maharaja of Kasimbazar. 
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August 21.—Lord Curzon’s resignation 
of viceroyalty announced (Leaves India on 
November 17). 

* 

September 1.—Proclamation of the 
Partition of Bengal is issued from Simla. 

September 2.—A general mourning ob¬ 
served all over Bengal on account of the 
Partition Proclamation. 

September 22.—In connection with the 
Partition agitation and the Swadeshi move¬ 
ment a mass meeting was held at the Cal¬ 
cutta Town Hall under the Presidency of 
Mr. Lai Mohan Ghose and attended by 4,000 
people. 

September 25.—Anti-Partition demon¬ 
stration in the Calcutta Maidan prohibited 
by the Police. 

September 29.—A meeting of the Su¬ 
preme Legislative Council was held at Simla 
in which the Bengal Partition Bill was pass¬ 
ed into law. 

October 8.—The leading Marwaris, 
owing to the boycott propaganda in con¬ 
nection with the Rartition otf Bengal, refuse 
to send forward contracts to Manchester for 
cotton goods. 
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October 10.—Mr. Carlyle of the Gov¬ 
ernment of Bengal issues an anti-Swadeshi 
Circular prohibiting students from joining 
in picketting. 

October 12.—Papers relating to the 
Partition of Bengal are officially published. 

October 16.—The new Province of East¬ 
ern Bengal and Assam is formally inaugu¬ 
rated at Shillong by Sir Bamfylde Fuller, 
its first Lt.-Governor. The foundation of 
Federation Flail and a day of general mourn¬ 
ing all over Bengal and. the “ Rakhi ” 
(Union) Day inaugurated under the Pre¬ 
sidency of late Mr. A M. Bose. 

November 1.—The People’s Proclama¬ 
tion urging on the Unity of Bengal read 
throughout the Province. 

November 8 . —Mr. P. C. Lyon, Chief 
Secretary of Sir B. Fuller, issues a Circular 
against the shouting of “ Bande Mataram 9> 
in open st/eets and parks. 

1906 

January 12.—In reply to a deputation 

from the Indi'an Association, Lord Minto 

* _ £ 

declares the Partition of Bengal to be 
44 an accomplished fact.” 
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April 15 •—The Barisal Conference is 
dispersed under orders of the District Magis¬ 
trate, Mr. Emerson. 

October 27.—Some gentlemen and stu¬ 
dents wantonly assaulted by the Police at 
Mymensingh. 


1907 

January 1.—Queen Victoria’s Statue on 
the Maidan is tarred and mutilated. 

May 9.—Lala Lajpat Rai is arrested and 
deported under* Regulation III of 1818. 

May 20.—A detachment of Gurkhas 
arrives at Sirajganj where great panic pre¬ 
vails among the Hindu population. 

June 17.—The Amritsar District is pro¬ 
claimed under the Meetings Ordinance. 
The Editor of the “ Hindusthan ” newspaper 
is arrested and handcuffed at Lahore. 

July 11. —The Faridpur District Con¬ 
ference, of which Mr. Prithwis Chandra Ray 
was elected President, is prohibited. 

October 2.—Police forcibly break Swa¬ 
deshi meeting at Beadon Square assaulting 
innocent men, and in the night “ loot ” many 
shops in tke neighbourhood. 
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October 10.—Meetings are proclaimed 
in all public squares of Calcutta with the ex¬ 
ception of Greer Park under orders of the 
Presidency Magistrate, Mr. Swinhoe. 

November 1.—Seditious Meetings Bill 
passed into law. 

December 26.—The 23rd Indian Nation¬ 
al Congress broken up at Surat. 

1908 

February 3.—A proposed • scheme for 
dividing Mymensingh into three districts is 
announced. 

April 30 .—A serious bomb outrage takes 
place at Muzaffarpore. The bomb was 
thrown at a carriage containing Mrs. and 
Miss Kennedy. 

May 1.—The Manicktola Bomb conspi¬ 
rators rounded up. 

May 1.—Khudiram Bose is arrested at 

Waini on suspicion as the murderer of Mrs. 

and Miss Kennedv. 

** 

May 2.—Hemchandra Das is arrested at 
38-4, Raja Naba Kissen Street. Babu Ara- 
binda Ghose, Sailendra Nath Bose and Abi- 
nash Chandra Bhattacharya, ftie Manager 
and Assistant Manager respectively* of the 
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“ Navasakti,” are arrested at the “ Nava- 
sakti ” office for their alleged complicity in 
the bomb conspiracy. 

t 

May 2. —Barindra Kumar Ghose, Ullas- 
kar Dutta, Indubhusan Ray and ten others 
are arrested with bombs, explosives and am¬ 
munitions at a garden house at 32, Murari- 
pukur Road. 

May 3, —Profulla Chandra Chaki, while 
being arrested at Mokamah on suspision as 
one of the murderers of Mrs. and Miss Ken¬ 
nedy shot himself dead by a revolver. 

May 5. —Narendra Nath Goswami is 
arrested at Srirampore in connection with 
the Maniktala Bomb conspiracy. 

May 6 . —Five Bengali Hindus are arrest¬ 
ed at Kustea as implicated in the case of 
shooting Mr. Hickinbotham, a Christian 
Missionary. 

May 15. —A bomb explosion takes place 
on the Tramway line in Grey Street in Cal¬ 
cutta, injuring four persons. * 

May 24. —Two bombs were discovered 
in a third class railway carriage of a passen¬ 
ger train at Howrah. 

June 2 4 —An armed dacoity took place 
at Ba^ha in Dacca in which forty armed men 
fought with nearly 300 villagers, killing four. 
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June 8.—The Newspapers Act and the 
Explosives Act passed by the Governor- 
General in Council. 

June 21.—A bomb thrown into a second 
class railway compartment at Kakinarah,, 
seriously injuring one European passenger. 

June 22.—Narendra Nath Goswami, one 
of the accused of the Manicktola Bomb Con- 
spiracy case turns a King’s witness and 
makes sensational statements implicating" 
Arabinda Ghose and several well-known 
men in Bengal with dacoity and attempts at 
murder. ' 

August 2.—Of the six accused in the 
Harrison Road case under the Arms Act, 
Nagen and Dharani Gupta and Ullaskar 
Dutta are sentenced to seven years’ rigorous 
imprisonment each, and the rest are acquit¬ 
ted. 

August 11.—Khudiram Bose hanged. 

August J2.—Two bombs are discovered 
near the Chandannagore Railway Station. 

August 28.—Raja Narendra Lai Khan 
of Narajole and eight other respectable per¬ 
sons are arrested at Midnapty* for compli- 
city in alleged conspiracy to kill all Eurojean 

Officials at Midnapur. (Released* on bail 

21 
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on September 18 and the case against them 
withdrawn by Hon’ble S. P. Sinha on 
December 9.) 

August 31.—Narendra Nath Goswami, 
the approver in the Alipore Bomb Conspi¬ 
racy case, is shot dead in the Alipore Jail. 

September 8.—Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji 
sends a message from Versoma urging his 
countrymen to avoid all resort to violence. 

September 20.—Mr. Tilak’s conviction 
for sedition, with 6 years’ transportation is 
reduced to 6 years’ simple imprisonment by 
the Bombay Government. 

October 14.—The Bengal Government 
issues a resolution extending the order of 
the Chief Presidency Magistrate of Calcutta 
and the District Magistrate of 24-Parganas 
prohibiting the holding of any public meet¬ 
ing in any place under their jurisdiction to 
a further period of six months .from Octo¬ 
ber 22. 

November 7.—At a meeting in the Over- 
toun Hall in Calcutta a daring attempt is 
made on the life of Sir Andrew Fraser, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, by one 
Jitendra 'Nath Roy Chowdhury. 
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November 9.—Nandalal Banerji of the 
Bengal C.I.D. who attempted to arrest Pro- 
i'ulla Chaki is shot dead in a Calcutta lane. 

November 10.—Kanailal Dutt is hanged 
in the Alipore Central Jail and is given a 
public funeral by a large crowd of Indian 
men and women. 

November 23.—Satyendra Nath Bose, 
another murder of Narendra Nath 
Goswami, is hanged in the Alipur Jail. 

November 30.—Mr. Gokhale in an ad¬ 
dress before the New Reform Club in Lon¬ 
don states that the condition in India is get¬ 
ting serious and declares that nothing short 
of the reversal of the Partition of Bengal and 
a general amnesty to ail political prisoners 

will ever pacify Bengal. 

December 1.—Mr. Rees in the House of 
Commons suggested the prohibition of sedi¬ 
tious literature from France into India. 

December 11.—A special Crimes Act for 
the summary trial of political prisoners and 
proscribing certain Associations and Organi¬ 
zations is passed into law at one single meet¬ 
ing of the Indian Legislative Council. 

December 11.— Krishna, Kumar Mitter 
arrested and deported under Regulation III 

of 1818. 
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December 13.—Aswini Kumar Dutt, 
Subodh Chandra Mallik and five others 
arrested and deported under Regulation III 
of 1818. 

1909 

January 6 . —Several Samities in Eastern 
Bengal proclaimed under the new Crimes 
Act. 

February 10.—Babu Ashutosh Biswas, 
Government Pleader and Public Prosecutor 
of the 24-Parganas, is shot dead in the pre- 
cints of the 'Alipore Magistrate’s Court by 
one Charu Chandra Basu. 

March 2.—A question was put in the 
House of Commons by Mr. Lupton as to the 
difference in the Russian and Indian method 
of repression. The Under-Secretary made 
no reply. 

April 15 .—The prohibition to hold pub¬ 
lic meetings in Calcutta Squares within half 
an hour of sunset is extended for another 
year. 

May 6.—Judgment delivered in the Ali- 
pore Bomb Case by Mr. Justice Beachcroft. 

In suijimej* a** revision of the Indian 
Counfils Act is passed in Parliament incor¬ 
porating the Morley-Minto Reforms. 
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1910 

The Minto-Morley Reform Scheme is 
Inaugurated, and drastic Press Act passed. 

I have omitted to state in this chrono¬ 
logy the principal events from 1910 to pre¬ 
sent day as they may be fresh in your memo¬ 
ry. The annulment of the Partition of 
Bengal in 1912, the throwing of a bomb on 
Lord Hardinge at Chandni Chowk in Delhi 
while passing in a State Procession, intern¬ 
ments under the Defence of India Act, the 
Rowlatt Act, the Jallianwallabagh Tragedy 
and the incidents of the Komagata Maru 
may be remembered as the principal events 
of this period. 

It is thus clear that repression was fol¬ 
lowed bv revolutionary movement which 

mf w> 

again was followed by further repression 
and that even when the British Government 
allowed measures which may be described 
as benevolent, they were always attended 
by others of a repressive character. 

Mahatma Gandhi and Non-Violence. 

With the Jallianwallabagh Tragedy 
was started the new era hi vjhiclj Mahatma 
Gandhi initiated a propaganda of nonvio¬ 
lent activity as a new way to fight for India s 
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freedom. Let us hope that the whole of 
India has accepted it, and I would press 
both upon the Government and my revolu¬ 
tionary friends the utter futility of violence 
in any shape or form. 

New Bengal Ordinance and the Internments. 

The new Ordinance Act is a misguided 
attempt to perpetrate violence upon the 
people. The whole of India has with one 
voice condemned it and I cannot trust my¬ 
self to express my feeling about it in fitting 
terms as I desire to speak with all restraint. 
I shall content myself by saying that I un¬ 
hesitatingly condemn it and I have given 
the only answer which it is possible for any 
Indian to give to the recent speech of Lord 
Birkenhead inviting me to co-operate with 
the Government in its repressive policy. 

You will remember that Lord Birken¬ 
head said that the Ordinance hcfs not hurt 
anybody but the criminals. May I point 
out that His Lordship here is begging the 
whole question? We deny that the men 
imprisoned umjer the Ordinance are crimi¬ 
nals and the only way to decide as to 
whether they are criminals or not is to hold 
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an open trial and proceed, not on secret 
information, but on actual evidence which, 
might be tested in open Court. The in¬ 
security to* which eminent writers of Consti¬ 
tutional History in England have referred, 
is the insecurity to the public by the attempt 
of the Executive to arrogate to itself the 
position of a Court of Law. 

I will not weary you by dealing with 
each particular case which has been brought 
forward by the Government as a justification 
for the policy of repression. Pandit Moti- 
lal Nehru in his speech in 'the Legislative 
Assembly on the Bengal Ordinance on Feb¬ 
ruary 25 last has dealt with it exhaustively 
and I ask every one of you to read that 
speech if you have any doubt on the point 
that there has been put forward no instance 
upon which the Government can possibly 
substantiate its unjust claim. I must also 
point out that it is difficult to believe in the 
statement, put forward in support of the 
repressive measures by the Government. I 
shall quote only one instance and I have 
done. Speaking of the arrest and detention 
of the nine Bengali gentlemen including Sri- 
jut Krishna Kumar Mitter ’and? late Aswini 
Kumar Dutt on December 11, *190&, Lord 
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Morley, the then Secretary of State, in his 
letter to Lord Minto stated as follows:— 

“You have nine men locked^up a’year 
ago by lettre de cachet , because you believed 
them to be criminally connected with crimi¬ 
nal plots, and because you expected their 
arrests to check these plots.” 

But let us hear what Sir Hugh Stephen¬ 
son has to say on the point. It is only 
the other day that he said from his place 
in the Bengal Council:— 

“ I should like to mention three cases 
which have been used in the Press to throw 
doubts on the efficiency, if not on the bona 
fides of our methods. The first two are 
those of Babu Aswini Kumar Dutt and 
Babu Krishna Kumar Mitter. It has been 
said that no one will believe that they had 
anything to do with terrorist crime and that 
therefore the secret information of the police 
must have been false and Government may 
equally well be deceived by such false in¬ 
formation now. I never knew Babu Aswini 
Kumar Dutt, but I am glad to think that 
Babu Krishna Kun^ar Mittef is a personal 
friend and f entirely acquit him of sym¬ 
pathy Vith» terrorist crime. But as far as 
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I know none has ever accused him or Babu 
Aswini Kumar Dutt of promoting crime, 
still.less of taking part in it. The Bengal 
Government asked for the use of Regula¬ 
tion III in the case of Babu Aswini Kumar 
Dutt because of his whirlwind campaign of 
anti-Government speeches.” 

It follows conclusively that the discre¬ 
tionary power which the Government in this 
country enjoys of promulgating illegal laws 
is capable of being abused. Indeed, it must 
be so from the very nature of things. The 
history of the world shows that bureaucratic 
governments have always tried to consoli¬ 
date their power through the process of 
“ Law and Order ” which is an excellent 
phrase, but which means, in countries where 
the rule of law does not prevail, the exer¬ 
cise by persons in authority of wide arbitra¬ 
ry or discretionary powers of constraint. 
Repression is a process in the consolidation 
of arbitrary powers, and I condemn the 
violence of the Government—for repression 
is the most violent form of violence—just as 
strongly as I condemn violence as a method 
of winning political liberty. I must warn 
the Government that the poficy t>f repression 
is a short-sighted policy. It ma }4 strengthen 
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its hands for the time being, but I am sure. 
Lord Birkenhead realizes that, as an instru¬ 
ment of Government, it is bound to fail, 

« 

Reforms Act and Co-Operation. 

I have so far dealt with the question 
of method in order to show that violence is 
both immoral and inexpedient—immoral, 
because it is not in keeping with our life 
and culture—inexpedient, because it is incon¬ 
ceivable that at the present day we can over¬ 
throw any organised Government by bombs 
and revolvers; ' Then the question arises; 
What method should we pursue in order to 
win Swaraj? We have been gravely told 
that Swaraj is within our grasp if only we 
co-operate with the Government in working 
the present Reform Act. With regard to 
that argument, my position is perfectly clear, 
and I should like to re-state it, so that there 
may be no controversy about it. If I were 
satisfied that the present Act has. transfer¬ 
red any real responsibility to the people— 
that there is opportunity for self-realization, 
self-development and self-fulfilment under 
the Act—I would unhesitatingly co-operate 
with the Goverhment and begin the con¬ 
structive wprk within the Council Chamber- 
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But I am not willing to sacrifice the sub¬ 
stance for the shadow. I will not detain 
you *to-day with any arguments tending to 
show that the Reform Act has not trans¬ 
ferred any responsibility to the people. I 
have dealt with the question exhaustively 
in my Address at the Ahmedabad Congress, 
and if further arguments are necessary, they 
will be found in the evidence given before 
the Muddiman Committee by men whose 
moderation cannot be questioned by the 
Government. The basis of the present Act 
is distrust of the Ministers; and there can 
be no talk of co-operation in an atmosphere 
of distrust. At the same time, I must make 
clear my position—and, I hope, of the Bengal 
Provincial Conference—that, provided some 
real responsibility is transferred to the 
people, there is no reason why we should not 
co-operate with the Government. But to 
make such co-operation real and effective 
two things are necessary—first, there should 
be a real change of heart in our rulers; se¬ 
condly, Swaraj in the fullest sense must be 
guaranteed to us at once, to come automati¬ 
cally in the near future. I have always 
maintained that we should mak% large sacri¬ 
fices in order to have the opportunity to 
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begin our constructive work at once; and 
I think you will realize that a few years 
are nothing in the history of a nation,-pro¬ 
vided the foundation of Swaraj ‘is laid at 
once and there is a real change of heart 
both in the ruler and in the subject. You 
will tell me that “ change of heart ” is a 
fine phrase, and that some practical demon¬ 
stration should be given of that change. I 
agree. But that demonstration must neces¬ 
sarily depend on the atmosphere created by 
any proposed settlement. An atmosphere 
of trust or distrust may be easily fek, and 
in any matter of peaceful settlement a great 
deal more depends on the spirit behind the 
terms than the actual terms themselves. It 
is impossible to lay down the exact terms 
of any such settlement at the present 
moment; but if a change of heart takes place 
and negotiations are carried on by both 
sides in the spirit of peace, harmony and 
mutual trust, such terms are capable of pre¬ 
cise definition. 

t Conditions Precedent to Co-Operation. 

A few suggestions may,* however, be 
made having regard to what is nearest to 
the hearts of the people of Bengal. 
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In the first place, the Government 
should divest itself of its wide discretionary 
powers of constraint, and follow it up by 
proclaiming a general amnesty of all poli¬ 
tical prisoners. In the next place, the Gov¬ 
ernment should guarantee to us. the fullest 
recognition of our right to the establishment 
of Swaraj within the Commonwealth, in the 
near future, and that in the meantime, till 
Swaraj comes, a sure and sufficient founda¬ 
tion of such Swaraj should be laid at once. 
What is a sufficient foundation is, and must 
necessarily be, a matter of negotiation and 
settlement—settlement not only between the 
Government and the people as a whole, but 
also between the different communities, not 
excluding the European and Anglo-Indian 
communities, as I said in my Presidential 
Speech at Gaya. 

I must also add that we on our part 
should be in a position to give some sort of 
undertaking that we shall not by word, deed, 
or gesture encourage the revolutionary pro¬ 
paganda and that we shall make every effort 
to put an end to such a movement. Thfts 
undertaking is* not needed, for the Bengal 
Provincial Conference has nev?r identified 
itself wth the reviolutionary propaganda. L 
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believe that with a change of heart on the 
part of the Government, there is bound to 
be produced a change in the mental outlook 
of the revolutionary, and with 'settlement 
such as I have described, the revolutionary 
movement .will be a thing of the past, and 
the very power and energy which is now 
directed against the Government will be de¬ 
voted to the real service of the people. 

What to Do If Government Rejects Offer 

of Settlement. 

4 

If, however, our offer of a settlement 
should not meet with any response, we must 
go on with our national work on the lines 
which we have pursued for the last two 
years so that it may become impossible for 
the Government to carry on the adminis¬ 
tration of the country except by the exer¬ 
cise of its exceptional powers. There are 
some who shrink from this step, who point 
out with perfect logic that we have no right 
to refuse supplies unless we are prepared 
to go to the country and advise the subject 
tlot to pay the taxes. My answer is that I 
want to create the .atmosphere for national 
civil disobedience, which must be the last 
weapon in c the hand of the people striving 
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for freedom. I have no use for historical 
precedent; but if reference is to be made 
to English History in our present struggle, 

I may point out that refusal to pay taxes 
in England in the time of the Stuarts came 
many years after the determination of the 
Parliament to refuse supplies. The atmos¬ 
phere for civil disobedience is created by 
compelling the Government to raise money 
by the exercise of its exceptional powers; 
and when the time comes we shall not hesi¬ 
tate to advise our countrymen not to pay 
taxes 'which are sought to be’raised by the 
exercise of the exceptional powers vested 
in the Government. 

I hope that time will never come—in¬ 
deed I see signs of a real change of heart 

everywhere—but let us face the fact that it 
may be necessary for us to have recourse 
to civil disobedience if all hopes of recon¬ 
ciliation fail. But let us also face the fact 
that civiEdisobedience requires a high stage 
of organization, an infinite capacity for sacri¬ 
fice, and a real desire to subordinate per¬ 
sonal and communal interest to the cofh- 
mon interest of the nation and 1 can see 
little hope of India ever being ready {pr civil 
disobedience until she is prepa/ed to work 
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Mahatma Gandhi’s constructive programme 
to the fullest extent. The end, however, 
must be kept in view, for freedom must 
be won. 


Final Message and Appeal. 

But, as I have said, I see signs of recon¬ 
ciliation everywhere. The world is tired 
of conflicts, and I think I see a real desire 
for construction, for consolidation. I be¬ 
lieve that India has a great part to play in 

the history of the world. She has a mes- 

« 

sage to deliver, and she is anxious to de¬ 
liver it in the Council Chamber of that great 
Commonwealth of Nations of which I have 
spoken. Will British statesmen rise to the 
occasion? To them I say: You can have 
peace to-day on terms that are honourable 
both to you and to us. To the British com¬ 
munity in India, I say, you have come with 
traditions of freedom, and you cannot re¬ 
fuse to co-operate with us in our national 
struggle, provided we recognize your right 
to be heard in the final settlement. To the 
people of Bengal I say, you have made great 
sacrifices for daririg to win political freedom, 
and or\. you has fallen the brunt of official 
wrath. The time is not yet for putting aside 
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your political weapons. Fight hard, but 
fight, clean; and when the time for settle¬ 
ment cdmas, as it is bound to come, enter 
the Peace Conference, not in a spirit of 
arrogance, but with becoming humility, so 
that it may be said of you that you were 
greater in your achievement than in ad¬ 
versity. Nationalism is merely a process 
in self-realization, self-development and self- 
fulfilment. It is not an end in itself. The 
growth and development of nationalism is 
necessary so that Humanity • may realize 
itself, develop itself, and fulfil itself; and I 
beseech you, when you discuss the terms 
of settlement, do not forget the larger claim 
of Humanity in your pride of nationalism. 
For myself, I have a clear vision as to what 
I seek. I seek a Federation of the States 
of India: each free to follow—as it must 
follow—the culture and the tradition of its 
own people: each bound to each in the com¬ 
mon service of all: a great federation within 
a greater federation—the Federation of Free 
Nations—whose freedom is the measure of 
their service to Man, and whose unity the 
hope of peace among the people qf the 

earth. * 

Bande Mataram. 
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